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SECOND PART. 
THE EPISTLES OF THE APOSTLE PAUL. 



SECOND CLASS OF THE PAULINE EPISTLES. 

THE EPISTLES TO THE EPHESIANS, COLOSSIANS, PHILIPPIANS, TO 
PHILEMON, AND TO THE THESSALONIANS. 



THE EPISTLES OF THE APOSTLE PAUL. 



rOUETH CHAPTEE. 

THE EPISTLES TO THE EPHESIANS AND TO THE 00L08SIANS, 
^ 

The Pauline origin of the Epistle to the Ephesians has only 
recently been challenged ; yet, with the exception of the Pastorals, 
there is none of the shorter Pauline Epistles the genuineness of 
which is more questionable. The bold and original method of 
criticism which Schleiermacher applied to the First Epistle to 
Timothy was adopted by De Wette in his treatment of the 
Epistle to the Ephesians ; by the same process, namely, by 
demonstrating its dependence upon another work, he raised the 
gravest doubts as to its authentic apostolic origin. And the 
verdict of criticism on this Epistle,^ which De "Wette was the 
first to pronounce, is, that it is nothing but a rhetorical expansion 
of the Epistle to the Colossians. It is of no avail to insist upon 
the contrast between the flowing style and copious language of this 
Epistle, and the thoughtful conciseness^ of that to the Colossians ; 
on the contrary, this very difference, when considered along with 
those other elements in our Epistle which certainly cannot belong 
to the apostle, brings us very easily to the conclusion that it was 
formed upon the model of the other. In the same way, as 
Schleiermacher showed, the First Epistle to Timothy resulted from 
a free use of materials borrowed from the other two pastoral 

^ De Wette's judgment was still wavering in the fourtli edition of his Eiii- 
leitung in das N". T. 1842 ; but in the Kurze Erklarung des Epheserbriefs, 1843, 
p. 79 (p. 89 in 2d Edition), we find him pronouncing distinctly for its spuriousuess. 

-w A 
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Epistles. This assertion of criticism has indeed given great offence, 
and a world of trouble has been expended in seeking to prove the 
Epistle genuine;^ but the discovery once made was not one that 
could be proved either untrue or unimportant ; and it only remains 
to be seen whether what happened in the case of the pastoral 
Epistles wiU happen here, that the doubts of criticism, once aroused 
by the proof of such a relation existing between the two writings, 
will not endanger only one of them, but draw both the Epistles so 
connected into the same condemnation. 

The relation between the two Epistles is certainly striking 
enough,^ and by the nearly unanimous judgment of critics and 
interpreters^ it is the Epistle to the Ephesians, and not that to 
the Colossians, which must be held to be dependent on the other. 
How is it then, if this Epistle be genuine, that the apostle, who is 
not in general at any loss for ideas, writes to two different 
churches not far separate from each other, under the same cir- 
cumstances, and, as is almost universally supposed, at the same time, 
two letters so very like each other ? The resemblance which this 
Epistle bears to that to the Colossians in many of its arguments, 
ways of thinking, and expressions, is sought to be explained by 

1 This is done by Eiiekert in a very boisterous manner ; Der Brief Pauli an 
die Eph., 1834, p. 303 sq. " Only a man such as Paul was can be the author of 
this Epistle, and if it was not he, point out to me the spirit in that age that was 
his peer. It is impossible that he can have passed over the world and left no 
trace behind. I ask then, who was he, and where ? In the ranks of the imita- 
tors, the compilers, or the quacks, we dare not seek him ; where then ?" 

Critical doubts then, it appears, may be simply disposed of even now-a-days 
with declamations like this. The author of a canonical Epistle, such writers 
imagine, must either have been an apostle, or one of the most despicable class of 
men, "the botchers, forgers, and wooden-headed compilers'' (p. 299); or, if he 
were not a compiler, he must have been known to us by reputation, since he 
could not have gone through the world without leaving his mark on history. 
But is not this product of his genius itself a sufficient trace of his existence ? 

2 Compare the tabulated comparison of the passages given by De Wette in 
his Einleitung, p. 259, and the Commentary on the Epistle, p. 79. (Edition of 
1847, p. 89.) 

3 The only exception here is Mayerhof, Der Brief an die Colosaer, etc. (The 
Epistle to the Colossians critically examined, with special reference to the three 
Pastoral Epistles, 1838.) 
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supposing that Paul had been writing that Epistle a short time 
before, and that the direction of thought induced by his controversy, 
with the sects there combated was still prevailing in his mind ; 
hence, it is further said, it is clear that he must have written the • 
Epistle to the Colossians the first of the two. This is the account 
of the matter given by Neander,^ and to the same purpose Harless 
says :^ " A writing directed by the apostle to a second body of 
Christians, just after he had discharged the mournful duty to 
which he saw himself compelled, of defending the infinite riches of 
the wisdom of God against the inroads of poor human wisdom, 
this Epistle naturally exhibits much greater play and movement 
in the treatment of its materials, while at the same time a multi- 
tude of similarities clearly demonstrate its kinship with that 
which he had just composed." In a word, then, the apostle wrote 
these two Epistles at the same time ; this is the solution of the 
difficulty with which we are presented. But what, we cannot 
help inquiring, could induce the apostle, after finishing the Epistle 
to the Colossians, to continue writing in the same attitude of 
thought, and to compose another letter, which was not particularly 
called for, in addition to the first? Is it the apostle's habit to 
write such letters ? And, if the only way to account for the 
character of this Epistle be to assume that it was intended as. a 
circular in which Paul, as the apostle of the Gentiles, addressed 
himself to all the Gentile Christians of those regions, just because 
they were Christians, and in which he condescended to no special 
circiunstances, but dealt with the one great interest which was 
common to them all, the indisputable efficacy of the gospel among 
the heathen,^ — what does this amount to, but a statement of the 
great peculiarity of our Epistle, that the stamp of individuality, 
the colour, form, and manner, which the genuine apostolic Epistles 
carry on their front, are wanting here ? Yet in fact, the assump- 
tion we have mentioned, not only does not explain the actual facts 

1 Planting and Training, i. 329. 

2 Comm. Uber den Br. Pauli an die Eph., 1834, Einleitimg, S. 39. 

3 Neander, ubi supra. 
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of the case as they lie before our eyes ; it is but another attempt 
to deny these facts. The peculiar phenomena presented to us m 
the relation of these two Epistles are, by no means adequately 
described by speaking of mere points of resemblance, or even of 
a multitude of points of resemblance. The whole contents of the 
two Epistles are substantially the same, and what are called points 
of resemblance are not merely chance repetitions of his former 
words, such as the writer might employ unconsciously. On the 
contrary, we find whole sentences repeated word for word, or with 
such alterations as clearly betray that the original was present to 
the writer's mind. And this is the case, whether we assume, on 
the one hand, that the Epistle to the Colossians was written first, 
and that its shorter and conciser contents were extended in that to 
the Ephesians, or that the lengthier contents of the Epistle to the 
Ephesians were drawn upon, and a sort of abstract of them produced 
in the Epistle to the Colossians. In either case, what we have 
before us is a reproduction of the one Epistle in the other, such as 
cannot be explained by any fortuitous and unconscious coincidence 
of thought, but only by a distinct intention on the part of the 
writer of one of these Epistles to give a more or less fuU recast of 
the other ; and even though interpreters and critics should succeed, 
while defending the Epistles' genuineness in demonstrating that there 
is a difference between the two letters as well as an agreement, it 
will be found that whatever can be made good in this direction 
wiU not tell in favour of the Epistle to the Ephesians, but of that 
to the Colossians. It is only the latter which, in addition to the 
general contents that are common to both, contains reference to 
peculiar local and individual circumstances, such as the letters of 
the apostle generally present, and so provides against total identity 
with the other Epistle. Such being the case, it is not to be 
wondered at that a recent critic has sought to solve the problem, 
not by assuming the contemporaneousness of the two Epistles, but 
in a totally different way. That the Epistles were written at the 
same time, says Schneckenburger,^ "would explain a general 

^ Beitrage zur Einleitung ins N. T., 1832, p. 141 sq. 
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correspondence of ideas, but not such a similarity as we have here 
in details, nor what I must almost call such a mechanical use of 
materials. Nor is there any probable reason for Paul's sending 
two letters of so similar contents to the same district, and about 
the same time." Schneckenburger's opinion is, therefore, that the 
Epistle to the Ephesians (this Epistle is here put first, as that to 
the Colossians by the advocates of the other view) must have been 
before the apostle's eyes when he composed the Colossian Epistle. 
Why should it appear so improbable that when the occasion arose 
for writing to the Colossians, the apostle took up the earlier letter 
he had sent to the same region ? There is no need to think of a 
scroll or draught of that letter, but it is easy to suppose, that 
having drawn out a sort of summary of Christian doctrine and 
morals for the use of his friends in Asia Minor, either he himself 
took a copy of it with a view to future use in the service of 
similar inquirers, or, if he did not do so, that his amanuenses copied 
it for their own improvement and instruction. Then when he had 
to write to the Colossians, he may have taken up that earlier 
letter, and so certain similarities of arrangement and expression 
may have found their way quite naturally into the letter he was 
writing. But the apostle would never have copied himself in this 
manner, nor does this hypothesis, any more than the other, escape 
from the objection that the agreement of the two Epistles is 
not the result of chance, but is certainly intentional. And to 
whom can this intention be imputed with the greater likelihood ? 
Shall we impute it to the apostle ? But we can conceive no 
reason why he should have appeared on this occasion as a re- writer 
of his own letters. Shall we not rather impute it to another man, 
who, by the very fact of his conceiving the idea of personating the 
apostle, and writing letters in his name, showed that he had some 
special end to serve, and who thought, perhaps, the better to 
further his end by putting in circulation two editions of one letter ? 
In addition to these considerations regarding the external form 
of the Epistle, we have further to consider that if it was actually 
addressed to the Ephesians, it cannot possibly have been written 
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by Paul. They were a church in the midst of which he had lived 
for a considerable time, and with which he was intimately 
acquainted ; and how could he write to them as to a church that 
was strange to him, and speak of their faith as a thing he had 
learned about through others? (Cf. i. 15.) The title and address 
which are found in the text (i. 1) are indeed doubtful ; but even /in 
the case that the Epistle was not an epistle to the Ephesians, even 
though the local address were wanting altogether, or ran thus, " To 
the Laodiceans," this indistinctness and the uncertainty of the 
destination (which even in the last case is not removed), would of 
themselves afford a presumption against the Pauline origin of the 
Epistle. 

If now we turn to the contents of the Epistle, or rather of the 
two Epistles, — for their contents are so essentially the same that 
they cannot well be distinguished, — and seek for internal evidence 
of their Pauline character, we shall meet here also with much that 
is peculiar. Eirst of aU, it strikes us as strange that in both 
Epistles the eye of the writer is directed chiefly to the transcen- 
dental regions of the spirit-world ; and there is an effort visible 
throughout to magnify Christ on the side of his higher dignity by 
predicates borrowed from this supersensuous domain. The nearest 
approach to the theology of Paul is in the passage, Eph. i. 20 sc[., 
where it is said of Christ, that God raised him from the dead, and 
that he set himself at his right hand in the heavenly places, 
virepavo} iraat)'; ap)(7J<; Kai, e^ovaLa<i Kai Bvvafiew'i Koi KvpioTTjTo^, 
Kai, Traz/To? ovofiaro'i ovofia^o/u.evov ov jiovov ev Tfo alcovo toutco, 
aWa Kai ev rm fieWovrt, Kat iravra vireTa^ev vtto tou? 7rdSa<; 
avTov. This coincides with the apostle's conception of Christ's 
exaltation, who subjects everything to himself till the process 
reaches its highest stage, 1 Cor. xv. 24. But in which of the 
principal Epistles of Paul do we find those ewovpavia (cf iii. 10), 
those regions of the supernatural world, classified as they are here, 
and in Colossians i. 16, 17,^ according to the different spirits 

1 In Rom. viii. 38, only apxal and ayyeXot are spoken of, but nowhere do we 
find witli Paul tlie Bpdvoi and KvpidrijTes of this passage ; and still less, what is 
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which, rising step hj step, one above the other, severally in- 
habit them ; and where do we find Christ placed, as he is here, 
at the head of the whole system of the spirit- world ? The 
Christology of these two Epistles, however, does not confine 
itself to the contemplation of the dignity of Christ from be- 
neath upwards, as shown in his exaltation ; it also regards Christ 
as having been from the beginning the absolute principle of 
all existence. For it is asserted of him (Col. i 15) that he 
is the likeness of the invisible God, the first-born of the whole 
creation, because in him ail things were created, the visible 
and the invisible, whether they be thrones, or dominions, or 
principalities, or powers. Everything was created through him 
and to him (in him, that is, is the final purpose in which every 
created thing finds its realization), and he is before all, and all 
things subsist in him. To him, then, as the creative principle of 
everything existing, there is attributed absolute pre-existence. 
This is found explicitly only in the Epistle to the Colossians ; but 
since that to the Ephesians presupposes the other, there can be no 
doubt that the Christology of both is in the main the same. It 
is true that we find certain hints of similar views in the homolo- 
goumena of the Apostle, but they are no more than hints, the 
meaning of which is open to question ; while here, on the contrary, 
the absolute pre-mundane existence is the dominating idea, the 
pervading element within which the whole thought of these 
Epistles moves. Christ is the centre of the entire spirit-realm ; 
his activity is represented as bearing chiefly on the invisible and 
supersensuous world, or at least as comprehending heavenly and 
earthly things, the visible and the invisible, at once and in the 
same degree. For this not only is there no analogy in Paul's 
writings, but we are here transported to a circle of ideas which 
belongs to a totally different historical era, viz., to the period of 

evidently implied in these two passages above, sucli regular gradations of rank. 
It is true that in 1 Gor. xv. 24, Paul says of Christ that he KaTapyrjcrrj waaav 
apxri" Koi Ttaa-av i^ova-iav kol bivajMiv, but it is impossible to iind here the 
different classes of an angelic hierarchy, aud so this passage should not be 
used as a parallel. 
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Gnosticism. The properties which the Gnostics distributed in their 
myths among a number of seons, all of whom always resolve them- 
selves again into the same central conception, are here united in 
the one Christ, in whom, as in the Gnostic Nous or Monogenes, the 
supreme and absolute God unfolds and reveals his secret essence, 
as the eiKojv rov 0eov tov aopdrov, the irpwroTOKO'; Traarj'; KTiae(c<;, 
the highest principle of all life and being. In him, as on the one 
hand avT6<i earc irpo irdvTav, so on the other, eKTta-dr} ra iravra, 
Koi ra -iravTa ev avTw crweo-Tij/ce, Col. i. 15 sq., for he is the XpiarK, 
who is ra iravra Kai ev iraai, Col. iii. 11. 

The Gnostic systems rest upon the root idea that all spiritual 

1 According to the doctrine of the Valentinians, Christ sent out of the pleroma 
the Soter, iv&ovTos aira ■watrav ttjv hivafiiv tov jrarpos Koi nav vtv i^ovtrtav napa- 
86vTos KOL TQ>v ala>va}V Se 6fioL<09, oncos ev avToJ to. TvdvTa KYttruTj ra opara Kat ra 
aopara, 6p6voi, deorrjTes, Kvpi6Tr]Tes, Iren. Adv. Haer. i. 4, 5. Theodoret (Haer. 
Fabli. i. 7) mentions the same as the doctrine of the Valentinians, namely, that 
Christ sent the Redeemer Jesus, &aTe iv avra KTi.crdrjvai kol ra opara koi ra 
aopara, Ka\ Bpovovs, Koi Kvpiorrjras-, KoX &e6Tr}Tas, ais avro\ Xeyovat. It is usually 
assumed that the Valentinians derived these representations and expressions 
from the Epistle to the Colossians ; but how is it that this letter itself answered 
so closely to the forms of their thought and expression ? We see from Iren. 
i. 3, 4, how they used other passages of these two Epistles for their own pur- 
poses, VTTO HavXov (pavepois etp^fr^at Xeyoutrt" Ka\ avros eari ra navra (Col. iii. 11), 
Ka\ naXiV (Col. ii. 9) ev avrm KarotKel irav ro TrXrjpcopa rrjs deorjjros, Kal ro dvaKe- 
(f)akaiaa-aa'Oai ra navra ev rw Xptor^ 6ta rov Qeov (Eph. i. 10) epprjvevova-iv 
flpria-6ai, Kal e'l riva oKka. It may very reasonably be supposed that the later 
Valentinians, whom Irenaeus is refuting, appealed to these passages in support of 
their doctrines, but that the agreement of these passages with their doctrines 
results from the fact that the circle in which those Epistles arose was permeated 
by similar Gnostic ideas. The first beginnings of Christian speculation coincided, 
as we know, with the beginnings of Gnosis, and thus Gnosis, when developing 
itself, and giving its peculiar impulse to Christian speculation, gave currency to 
many representations and expressions which, though springing from the soil of 
Gnosticism, and though containing Gnostic elements, yet were not offensive to 
the unprejudiced Christian consciousness. Even then, however, every specu- 
lation was not received equally as Christian ; it is remarkable that the Epistle to 
the Colossians speaks of Kvpiorrjres, but not of 6e6rr]Tes, an idea at which the 
Valentinians took no offence. There can be no doubt that all these expressions, 
apxai, i^ovaiai, Bpovoi, Kvpiorrjres, ^eoTT/Tef, almves, irXrjpiopa, etc., belong to a, 
circle where speculation about the spirit-world was carried on with peculiar 
zest ; but where did this interest arise before Gnosticism began to take form ? 
And with what other direction of thought is it more closely and more naturally 
connected than with the Gnostic ? 
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life -wMcli has proceeded from the supreme God has to return to 
its original unity, and to be taken back again into the absolute 
principle, so that every discord which has arisen shall be resolved 
into harmony. Thus in these Epistles Christ's work is mainly that 
of restoring, bringing back, and making unity ; the final purpose of 
it is, €K oiKovofiiav rov irXTjptofj.aTo^ twv Kaipav (i.e. according to 
the idea of a religious dispensation developing itself in the fulness 
of the times, that is, in definite epochs, in a series of momenta 
mutually conditioning each other), dvaKe^aXaiwaaaOai to, Trdvra 
ev Ta> Xpiarw, Eph. i. 10, Kai St avrov a-TroKaTaXKci^at rd irdvTa 
eh avTov, CoL i. 20. Erom this point of view both Epistles lay 
special weight on the consideration that Christ is, in respect of his 
death also, eiprjvr] rjfiSiv, 6 iroiricrat; ra ajjL^oTepa ev, Eph. ii. 14, the 
eiprjvoTTOirjaas, and that etre ra eTrt t^? 7979, sits ra ev rot? ovpavol';, 
CoL i. 20. It is in the light of this lofty and comprehensive con- 
ception that the work of Christ is here contemplated, i.e. as a 
mediation and atonement whose effects extend to the whole 
universe. And though it may be possible to harmonize this con- 
ception with the Pauline Christology and doctrine of atonement, 
yet it is certain that with Paul these ideas never assume the pro- 
minence which they have here. We have, therefore, good grounds 
for asserting that in these Epistles we are presented with a new 
and peculiar circle of ideas which is distinctly later than that of 
the Pauline Epistles. It is a transcendental region, into which 
Paul did look out now and then, but of which he had no definite 
views, and which he never introduced into his Epistles from a taste 
for metaphysical speculation. 

As even the Christology of these letters bears unmistakably the 
impress of Gnosticism, we meet also with other Gnostic conceptions 
and modes of representation. Especially does that 7rX-^pco/j,a, 
which holds so prominent a place in both Epistles, naturally 
suggest to us the Pleroma of the Gnostics. Indeed the two are 
so intimately connected, that the one can only be explained by 
the other. The Gnostic Pleroma is not the absolute itself; it is 
that in which the absolute displays itself as absolute, realizes the 
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conception of itself, and fills itself with its own definite contents. 
According to the doctrine of the Valentinians, the Bythos, the 
original divine source, is not in and of itself the Pleroma, but only 
in so far as it is thought as the sum of the aeons by which it is 
filled. " These thirty aeons," says Irenaeus (i. 1. 3), " as the 
Valentinian doctrine of aeons represents them, are to aopuTov icai 
•wvevfiariKov Kar avrow irX-^pw/xa, which is divided into an 
Ogdoas, a Dekas, and a Dodekas." The Logos, who is produced by 
the Nous or Monogenes, is called the dpxv koI fi6p4>w(Ti,<; tto.i'tos 
Tov irXrjp^fiaTO';, that is, the being in whom the Pleroma first 
receives its form, in whom the conception of it is defined ; since 
the Logos, in connexion with Zari as his av^vyo';, is the irarrjp 
•n-dvTtdv Tuv i^er avrov eaop,iV(cv, and contains in his own nature 
the whole Pleroma, as he is himself only the more definite and 
more realized form of the ISTous or Monogenes. The supreme and 
absolute God is not therefore himself the Pleroma, but has it ia 
himself as his contents.'^ 

Now this is just the conception of the Pleroma which we find 
in both our Epistles ; the only difference is that there is no express 
mention here of a plurality of aeons as the complement of the 
pleroma, and that not the supreme God himself, but Christ, is the 
pleroma, since only in Christ does the self-existent God emerge 
from his abstract being, and unfold himself to the fulness of con- 
crete life. For ev avTw, it is said, Col. i. 19, evBoKrjae (o 0eo?), "Trav 
TO 7rXT]pu>/jia KaTOtKrjaai. Col. ii. 9 : ev avTO) KUToiKei, "Trap to 
7rX7]|0&)/ta T97? ^cottjto? (Ta>/j,aTi,K(o<;, Kai ecrre ev avTO) •jreifK'qpafievoi' 
09 e<7TLV rj Ke(f>a\ri 'iraar]<i ap')(ri<i Kai e^ovaias- Eph. i. 22, 23 : avTOV 
eBwKe Ke(f>aXT]v vrrep iravTu ttj eKKXrjaia, r}Ti,^ ecrTi to a-aifia avTov, 
TO •jrXTjpcofia TOV Ta iravTa ev iraat, TrKTfpovjievov. Eph. iii. 19 : 
Tvaivai . . . T7]v wyaTT'rjv tov XpiaTOv, Iva irXripadrJTe et? -jrav 
TO ifKripwiia tov Qeov. Eph. iv. 13 : t)) 'n'Xripcofia tov XpcaTov. 

1 Compare Iren. ii. 1 ; i. 2 : Deus — solus pater et continens omnia. — Quemadmo- 
dum enim poterit super hunc alia plenitude aut initium aut potestas aut alius 
Deus esse, cum oporteat Deum, horum omnium pleroma, in immenso omnia 
circumtenere et circumteneri a nemiue. 
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Here we observe a further remarkable agreement. According to 
the doctrine of the Valentinians the aeons, who together make up 
the Pleroma, are divided into male and female, and form the so- 
called syzygies, pairs bound together as if in marriage. The pro- 
pator is united in syzygy with his evvoia (the thought of himself, 
his self-consciousness) ; in the same way, the Monogenes, or Nous, 
with Aletheia, the Logos with Zoe, the Anthropos with Ecclesia. 
From these the other aeons proceeded, also as syzygies. In the 
same way Christ forms, according to the Epistle to the Ephesians, a 
syzygy with the Church. Christ is indeed the head of the Church, 
but, in the same way, the man is the head of the woman, and hus- 
bands are exhorted to love their wives, just as Christ also loved the 
Church, and gave himself for her, that he might sanctify her to him- 
self, and present her glorious to himself without spot or blemish, 
Eph. V. 23 sq. This is the great fiva-Trjpiop of which the writer of the 
Epistle speaks in reference to Christ and the Church (ver. 32), that 
she is his wife, as it were, united to him in marriage. In virtue of 
this relationship the conception of the pleroma is transferred to her 
also. As Christ is the -n-Xripcofia, so also is the Church ; that is to 
say, she is the ■jrXripco/u.a of Christ, since he himself is the irXripafia 
in the highest sense. This is the simple meaning of the words of 
which so many interpretations have been attempted : to TrXijptu/ia 
TOW ra irdvTa ev Tracrt TrXrjpiofievov. What is meant is simply that 
Christ is the pleroma in the highest and absolute sense, inasmuch as 
it is aU things absolutely that he iills with himself as the absolute 
contents. The conception of the irXripwixa suggests the relation of 
one thing to another, the relation of abstract and concrete being, 
of absolute unconditioned being, and its manifestation or realiza- 
tion, or the relation of form and contents. As Christ is the 
pleroma because the absolute essence of God manifests itself and 
enters upon concrete existence in him, because the conception of 
God is here filled with its definite contents, so when the Church 
is called the pleroma of Christ, she is conceived as possessing a 
more concrete and realized existence than Christ himself But if 
the Church, as the pleroma, is the concrete real existence with 
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whicli Christ fills himself as his contents ; on the other hand, and 
in a higher sense, Christ, as the form of these contents, is himself 
the contents with which everything that has existence, the self- 
existent, fills itself. The expression irXripmfia, then, implies 
always a concrete and real existence, — the contents of another 
existence with which it combines to form a unity of form and con- 
tents. Thus the expression irX-npafia is to be taken neither as 
simply active nor as simply passive. Both senses pass and 
repass into each other, for that which fills — which makes full — 
becomes itself that which, is filled, is full, is informed with its 
definite contents. As irX'rjpovfievo'i to. irdvTa ev -rracn, Christ is the 
ifKripaiJL.a which fills the iravTa h iraai with its definite contents, 
and this pleroma itself again is the absolute all, replenished with 
its absolute contents. 

As with the conception of the TrXt^pafia, so with that of the 
aa>fia. The church is the a-cofjLa of Christ, Eph. i. 23, iv. 12. But 
Christ himself is called a-afia, the awfia of the Deity, inasmuch as 
there dwells acofiaTiKOK; in him Tray to TrXrjpco/jLa t7]<; 6eor7]To<;, all, 
that is to say, that informs the idea of the Deity with the concrete 
contents that belong to it. Col. ii. 9, an expression which can only 
be explained by the line of thought which we have indicated. If 
then he himself is the a-wfia of the Deity, the church can be his 
o-w/ta only in a more concrete sense, since he, as (jco^a of the 
Deity, is the head of the church, and the principle, e^ ov irav to 
crwfia avvapfioXoyovfievov km crvfiPi^a^dfievov Bia •7rdcr7j<i ddir]^ 
TT]'; e7ri'x,op7]'yia<;, KaT evepyeiav ev jJueTpm eVo? eKaoTov fie'pov^, 
TJjv av^7]<nv Tov a-o}/jiaTO<; TroieiTac et? OLKoSo/j,r]v iavTov ev dyd'TrTj, 
Eph. iv. 16. Here the church is described, in true Gnostic fashion, 
as an organism fitted together by the concord of its members 
inwardly, and living in the idea of its own unity. The relation 
also in which the church stands towards Christ as his aaifia 
brings us back to the idea of syzygy; according to Eph. v. 28, 
the ryvvaoKei; are the a-wp,aTa of their husbands, a representation 
where we again encounter the Gnostic idea of the pleroma, since 
here also the idea is present that the being of the husbands 
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receives its full contents only in that of the wives, — only there 
realizes its own conception. 

The Gnostic representations afford, I think, the only satisfactory 
explanation of the obscure passage, iii. 9. The oIkovoimm //.varriplov 
consists in this, that God has created all things, iva yvapi-aOrj vvv 
Tat9 ap'xal'i Kai rat? e^ovcrlai'; ei> rots eTrovpavLOi<; Bia ttj? 
eKKKrjcrva^ r] 'TroXvirot/ciXo'; ao^ia tov Qeov Kara irpoOecnv t5)V 
aitovav, rjv €7roiT]<7ev ev Xpicnat 'Irjaov rm Kvplm rjfjLcov, The 
final cause of the creation is here alleged to be that the ao^la 
TOV Qeov should be known by the heavenly powers, and that 
through the medium of the church ; the final cause of the creation 
is thus realized by a movement going back into the pleroma, an 
ideal movement, however, which is placed in the knowing of the 
ap')(al and e^ovcrlai, which occupy the same position here as the 
aeons of the Gnostics. According to the doctrine of the 
Valentinians, the final end of the creation takes place in the 
return of Sophia, along with the spiritually-minded who make up 
the church, back to the Pleroma. ISTow the author of our 
Epistle could not place Sophia in this position at the realizing of 
the final cause of creation, for he had not made Sophia, but 
Ecclesia, the av^vyo<; of Christ. But Sophia could not be altogether 
omitted, and she is placed here ideally as the divine wisdom which 
realizes itself in the realization of the divine world-scheme ; she is 
made known as such to the celestial powers who form the highest 
spirit- world, and that through the church, which, as the object of 
this knowledge, is the medium through which it is communicated. 
The church, however, can be the object of this knowledge only in 
her syzygy with Christ. The Gnostic doctrine represents Sophia 
returning into the Pleroma as a bride united with her bridegroom, 
the Eedeemer ; and thus the realization of the purpose of creation 
is placed here in the marriage of the church with Christ, inasmuch 
as it is in her that the wisdom of God is known by the heavenly 
powers. ^ In this accomplishment of the ends of creation in the 

1 tva yvaptcrdrj can oiJy be construed along ■with ti's fj oik. tov jivctt. -. Grace is 
given to me to proclaim the gospel and to instruct others ris fj oIk. tov jivo-t.. 
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'yvapi^eiv of the dpxal Kal e^ovatai, the -rrpoOeaf; twv alwvwv, 
the purpose of the aeons, or that which God has ideally proposed 
to himself in the aeons, returns into itself, having been accom- 
plished and realized in Christ. The alwve'; here are like the Gnostic 
aeons (the alwve<} tov alivo';, Eph. iii. 21, the aeons of God as the 
primal ^on), the subjects of the Divine ideas of the world-plan 
which is developed and realized in the sequence of the aeons, ev 
roh alS^ao row iTrepxofievoi^, Eph. ii. 7, and they constitute the 
being of God. All this, it is clear, can only be grasped and under- 
stood in the light of the Gnostic modes of thinking. The 
predicate, also, which Sophia here receives — ■KoKviroUiKo^, this 
strange and singular compound, which has given so much trouble 
to the interpreters— cannot be rightly explained save from the same 
circle of ideas. Harless inclines ultimately to the view (which 
De Wette also in the main supports) that this ■rroXwoiKtXo'; ao^ia ■ 
is so called on account of the difference of the present from earlier 
revelations, the revelations of God in nature and in the law. It is, 
that is to say, the wonderful wisdom, which adjusts the conflict 
between law and gTace ; it is the thought, crvveKXeicre yap 6 @eo<; tov? 
Trai/Ttt? ei? aireiOehav, "va tov<; Trai'Ta? eXeT^a-rj, which in another 
passage moves the apostle to exclaim, w l3d6o<; ifkovrov Kai crocpia^, 
etc., Eom. xi. 32 sq.; it is the preparatio evangelica of the Old 
Testament revelations, of which it is said at the beginning of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, Tro\vTpo7rw<; iraXai, etc. The apostle, it 
is said, is not speaking here directly of that series of earlier 
revelations, for the wisdom he describes is that which is manifested 
through the church of the New Covenant, but he glances at all 
the various revelations of God, and calls the last and final one a 
revelation of the manifold wisdom of God. AU this is perfectly 
sensible, still it does not preclude the question, why, if this was 
what the apostle had to say, he should have chosen such a peculiar 
expression as itoKv-koikCKo'^, and should have spoken of a manifold 
(multiform) wisdom, when in reality it was the unity of it, as 

namely, that tHa oiKovojila tov fivtTTtjplov finds its accomplishment in thia iva 
yvapiadfj, etc. 
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against the multiplicity of former revelations, that he wanted to 
express. I believe this TrdkvKoUiKo'i a-ocfila can only be explained 
thus : that the writer saw hovering before his mind that Gnostic 
ao<j>ia of which this predicate is characteristic more than any other ;■ 
for it was of the essence of that Sophia to pass through a series of 
the most varied forms and conditions. We even find Irenaeus 
using the same expression in speaking of the suffering condition 
in which for the most part she dwells.-^ 

In this connexion we cannot set it down to chance that an idea 
occurs in one of these Epistles to which the apostle Paul never 
makes the slightest allusion. T refer to the passage, Eph. iv. 8. 
In spite of the reclamation of most modern interpreters, it appears 
to me that we cannot, with any regard to the natural meaning of 
the words, refer this passage to anything but the descent into heU. 
Harless urges that this would be the only passage where the descent 
into hell would appear as a characteristic of Christ's appearance, 
which it certainly is not. But to this I can allow no weight, nor 
do the other reasons to which Harless appeals in support of his 
rendering appear to me to be more forcible. It is said that the 
antithesis of earth and heaven is alone suited to the context ; but 
this is simply to take for granted that the two clauses of ver. 8 are 
to be referred to the same subjects, those, namely, whom Christ 
had won for himself upon the earth. It may be very true that in 
the psalm from which the words in verse 8 are taken, there is no 
trace of any reference to death or to a descent into hell ; but Har- 
less asserts further, " only then could we prove that the Apostle 
found such a reference in the psalm, if he quoted the passage in a 
connexion in which the death or the descent of Christ was directly 
before him, but that here the very contrary is the case ; and what 
connexion can be shown between the gifts of grace which Christ 
gives to his own people, and his death or his descensus ad inferos ? 
If the Apostle seeks to demonstrate that the procedure of God 
triumphant who brings his captives with him without waiting till 

' Adv. Haer. i. 4. 1, avfiTrerrXex^'"' ™ nddei, Koi fiovrjv d7ro\fUJ)6ela-av €^a> 
iravrt /icpei tov TraBovs imoneirelv, noKvjiepovs Koi ttoKvuolkCKov VTrdpxovTos. 
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they render themselves to him, is also the procedure of the Son, 
who also places his people in the Church on earth in the place he 
fixes for them, what need is there here for any reference to the 
death or the descent of Christ ?" With all this I disagree, just 
hecause the reasoning assumes that the passage can be understood 
in no other sense but one exclusive of the descent into hell. But 
what is more natural than to take at^/aaXwreveti' ai)(ji,aX(ocTt,av of 
those captives whom Christ, when he descended into Hades, brought 
up with him as his own captives, i.e. as those whom he had set 
free ? And this was the original and common view of the purpose 
of the descent. It is very true that the preceding verse 7 prepares 
us for only the second clause of verse 8, but what hinders us from 
assuming that it was just the passage he was quotiug from the Old 
Testament, which led the writer to the further thought expressed 
in the first clause, namely, the idea of the descent into hell, and 
that then he worked out this idea in verses 9, 10, and came back in 
verse 1 1 to the connexion of verse 7 ? And as for the question what 
the gifts of grace which Christ gives his people have to do with 
the descent into hell, the answer is not far to seek. It is given us 
in this very passsage in the words ifXTjpaxjrj ra Trdvra, and that 
so clearly as to exclude all doubt on the subject. It might be 
possible to take the Karwrepa /lepr} rrj^ 'yf/'i as simply a circum- 
locution for 7^, if that phrase stood alone, but it is altogether im- 
possible in a passage arranged as this one is, where the writer 
speaks of an ava^awew and a Kara^alveiv, and where the one is 
called ava^aiveiv vwepavai TravTav rcov ovpavav, that is, an ascend- 
ing to the highest height, as far as it is possible to ascend : it is 
impossible to take the Kaja^aiveiv et? to, Karwrepa f^eprj rrji; 7^9, 
which forms the antithesis to ava^alvew inrepdvm ■n-dvrmv tuv 
oiipavav, in any more limited sense than that which the nearest 
and most natural meaning of the words demands. By doing so 
we should take from the principal clause, 'Iva -TrXTjpaxrr) to, Travra 
(all things without exception, as the article indicates) its unre- 
stricted meaning. What the author here seeks to express, is the 
activity of Christ which extends equally far upwards and down- 
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wards, which descends from the highest height to the lowest depth, 
and ascends again from the latter to the former, which embraces 
and replenishes the whole universe, so far as it is inhabited by 
inteUigent beings, with its gracious and redeeming influence. It 
is the idea of the pleroma belonging to Christ in the highest sense, 
which is here dealt with on the side of its scope and extension. 
If Christ is the pleroma absolutely, then the activity, which accord- 
ing to this conception he exerts, cannot come short of comprehend- 
ing everything in the widest possible circle, and of binding the 
highest and the lowest together. 

If this be the sense of our passage, then not only does it contain 
the idea of Christ's descent into heU, — it exhibits to us very dis- 
tinctly the genesis of that idea. Christ as the irXripcofia is also 
the Ttt -jravTa -TfK-rjpoxra^, and if he be the ra iravra irXrjpwa-w, 
thus he must also be the ew ra Karwrepa /Meprj t^? <yrj<; KUTa/Sa';. 
Now even if it were not possible to trace the idea of the descent 
of Christ into hell so distinctly as we do as one of the Gnostic doc- 
trines, yet the Gnostic origin of this passage could not be doubtful, 
when w€ considered the inward connexion of these ideas, and the 
relation, which, as we showed, exists between the Christology of 
these Epistles and the Christology of the Gnostics. Some 
Gnostic systems, notably the Valentinian, make the redeem- 
ing spirit return and close its earthly work before the catas- 
trophe of death, and of course such a scheme as this can scarcely 
have contemplated a further action to deal with the under- world. 
But this was not universally the Gnostic conception ; we know 
about Marcion at least, that in his system, Christ went down 
into the under-world after his death. ^ And it is not probable 

1 " Super blasphemiam," says Irenaeus, i. 27. 3, " quae est in Deum, adjeoit et 
hoc (Marcion), Cain et eos, qui similes sunt ei, et Sodomitas, et Aegyptios et 
similes eis et omnes omniuo gentes, quae in omni permixtione malignitatis 
ambulaverunt, salvatas esse a Domino, cum descendisset ad inferos et accuourris- 
sent et in suum assumpsisse regnum : Abel autem et Enoch et Noe et reKquos 
justos — non participasse salutem — non aocuourrerunt Jesu neque crediderunt 
annuntiationi ejus, et propterea remansisse animas eorum apud inferos. Cf. 
Epiph. Haer. xlii. 4 : Xpia-rov (Xeyei MapRLcov) avadev airo tov dopdrov Koi okoto- 
vofiiaTov irarphs KaTa^i^r)<ivai iin iraiTrjpla. rav ^vxSiv Koi iiri eXtyx? '""'^ ^^°^ 

B 
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that Marcion, a man who borrowed so much from old Gnostic sys- 
tems, and whose only peculiarity almost was to give a dualistic 
turn to what he borrowed, was the first to set this view in circula- 
tion. It fits so naturally into the whole Gnostic set of ideas, that 
we may well believe it to have existed before him. The greater 
the height was from which the Christ of the Gnostics came when 
descending from the all-encircling pleroma, the greater the number 
of heavens through which he had passed, the more natural was it 
to think of his descending also as far as it was possible to descend, 
not only down into the world, but even down into the under- 
world. And again, a thorough working out of the hostile relation 
in which Christ and the demiurge were conceived to stand to each 
other would itself suggest that Christ should visit the place where 
those souls lay whom the demiurge had caught and bound, and 
who had no hope of freedom in any other way.^ 

Besides all this, how many references do we find in these Epistles 
to Gnostic ideas and expressions ! How often do they speak of a. 
fjLv<TTr\piov, a (jo(f)ia, a lyvaaK, etc. — cf Eph. i. 8, 17 ; iii. 3, 9, 19 ; 
iv. 13; vi. 19; Col. i. 6, 9, 26 ; ii. 2 ; iii. 10, 16. With what 
peculiar meaning and emphasis is the word alav used, as for 
example .Eph. iii. 21. The alwve^ might seem here to be nothing 
more than the /yeveai (as in Col. i. 26, atwi/e? and <yeveat are coupled 
together), but the aeons and the ryeveal rov alwvo^ toiv aluvrnv, in 
the same sense in which God himself, as the extratemporal unity 
of time, individualizes himself in the aeons, as the several stages 
of time, while unfolding itself. In the m-podeai^; twv al(ov(ov also, 

Trnv 'louSaimj' Koi v6}iov Koi wpofprjTav Kol rSiv Toiovrav, Koi a^pi ahov Kara^e^rj- 
Kevai TOJ' Kvpwv, Iva aaa-q tovs irepl Kalv, etc. 

1 Thiia what Irenaeus says, v. 31. 2, about the Gnostic denial of the idea of 
the descent into hell, refers only to those Gnostics for whom the whole history of 
Christ seems to have had a merely symbolical meaning, si Dominus legem morttk- 
orwm servavit — commoratus usque in iertiam diem in inferiorihus terrae, post deimde 
surgens in came — adscendit ad patrem, quomodo non confundantur, qui dicunt inferos 
quidem esse liunc mimdum, qui sit secundum nos, inferiorem autem hominem ipsorum, 
dereUnquentem hoc corpus, in supercoelestem adscendere locum ? Thus there were 
those who understood the adscendere ad patrem even with reference to Christ, only 
of the Spirit of man. This was, however, by no means the general view. 
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Eph. iii. 11, the conception of the aeons in their relation to time, 
corresponds with the Gnostic conception of them as spiritual beings 
who are the bearers of the thoughts of God. StUl more striking is 
this in the expression alav rov Koa^ov tovtov, Eph. ii. 2. The 
interpreters think that the passage is sufficiently explained by giv- 
ing the word the meaning "earthly life," "course of the world," "era 
of the world," and declare it to be quite a mistake to render alav in 
the Gnostic sense. Yet it can scarcely be denied that the expression 
is at least not very unlike the Gnostic conception, and why should 
not the subject alav rov /coa-fiov tovtov be parallel to the other 
subjects, namely, the ap'^av r^? e^ovaia^ tov depo^ and the Trvev/jLo, 
evepyovv 1 The only Pauline expression with which this one can 
be compared is 0eo? tov ala)vo<; tovtov, 2 Cor. iv. i, and that instead 
of ©e'os we have here aiav, and that the atav tov kot/jlov tovtov is 
mentioned by the side of an alav Tav alavcov, can only be 
explained by the influence of Gnostic ideas. In the same passage, 
on inspecting it more closely, and comparing it with the kindred 
passage vi 12, we detect still more Gnostic representations and 
expressions in which the eye of the author expatiates in the super- 
natural world of darkness, as at other times it does in the brighter 
regions of the spirit-reahn. The Koa-fioKpdTop€<; tov (tkotov;, Eph. 
vL 12, cannot disown their Gnostic origin. The Valentiaians gave 
the name of Kosmocrator to the devil. To the same origin with 
Kosmocrator are the hai/juovia and a/yj6\x)L to be referred. What 
he is in unity, these are in plurality.^ Marcion gave the name of 
Kosmocrator to the demiurge, who is in his system the representa- 
tive of the evil principle.^ Now if the KoafioxpaTope'; cannot be 
subordinated to any principle but the alav tov Koa-fj-ov tovtov, then 
the alav is the Koa/Mo/cpaTap. As KoafioKpaTap, he is, according 
to Eph. iL 2, the ap')(av Trj'; e^ovcrta? tov aepo<; and the irvevfia to 
evepyovv, etc., that is, the devil described in Gnostic phrases. For the 
peculiar expression, to, irvevfjutTUKa. rij? Trovrjpia^, Eph. vi. 12, there 
is no parallel to be found but in the language of the Gnostics.^ 

1 Irenaeus, Adv. Haer. i. 5. 4. ^ Irenaeus, i. 27. 2. 

^ Irenaeus says of the Valentinians (i. 5. 4) : 'Ek Trjs XtJjrijs (of the Sophia) to 
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That in connexion with such representations the contrast of 
light and darkness should be peculiarly dwelt upon (Eph. ii. 2, 
iv. 18, V. 8 ; Col. i. 18), may not be a very important circumstance ; 
yet the universal proposition, Eph. v. 13, -rrav ro j>avepoviMevov cf)a)i 
ea-Ti, is worthy of remark. This sentence affirms, according to the 
Gnostic theory of light, that light is the principle through which 
everything that is and has existence for consciousness, is mediated. 
All becoming takes place just by that which existed already in its 
esssence becoming manifest to consciousness. The Yalentinians 
used this proposition in this way in their explanation of the pro- 
logue to John's Gospel, when they said. When John called ^m^ 
the ^&j? dvOpwTreov, he meant to include in the word dvdpanrcov the 
avdpw!ro<s and the eKKXrja-la, ottco'; Sta tov eVo? ovo/j,aTO<; BriXaari 
T7IV T^s crv^vy[a<! Koivmvlav, lie <yap rov Xoyov Kai ttj? ^corj<i 
av6panro<; •ytveTai koI eKKX-qala' ^tS? Se elve twv avd pwirav Trjv 
^cofiv, Sia TO ■7recf)Q)Tia-6ai, avTOV<; vir aiiTrji;, o Brj ecrri /j,efiop(j)a)adai, 
Koi 7re(j}avepa>cr6ai. Tovto Se 6 UavXo'; Xeyei- irav yap to <pave- 
povfievov 9&)9 eaTf eirei Totvvv e<pavepco(Te Kai eyevvrjae rov re 
avOpaTTOv Kai rrjv eKicKTjalav rj ^(orj, ^a)<s eiprjadat avrcov. Life is 
called the light of man and the church, because the origia of the 
syzygy of the man and the Church is nothing but its becoming 
visible. Everything that arises simply emerges to the light out. of 

TTvevfiariKa i-ijs Tvovrjplas hihatyKovtri yeyovevai, o6ev K.al hia^oXov Trjv yipe(nv 
ia-xr]<evai, ov Kai koa-fiOKparofta Kokovtri, Kol to, Saifiovia (cai Tovs ayyeXotis Kai 
iraa-av Tr)v irviVjianKrjV Trjs novrjpias vTTOcrrafTiv. The different states of mind are 
here described, into which Sophia or Achamoth fell outside of the Pleroma, 
Each of these states of mind is, through the subjective becoming objective, the 
principle of a definite sphere of the material and spiritual world. Sorrow 
objectivated itself to the substance of the air (aipa •yeyoi'cVai Kara t^s Xumjj 
irrj^iv), but from the same Xutti; arose also the ■Trvevp.anKa rrjs irovrjpias, and 
especially the dcdPoXos or Ko(Tp.oKpaTa>p, who has his seat iv t& Kaff Tip.as Kocrfia. 
So in our Epistle the alav tov K6a-pov tovtov, who presides over the KO(Tp,OKpa.Topes 
TOV (TKOTovs, is the npxiov Trjs i^ovaias tov aipos. The spiritually evil beings are 
the inhabitants of the atmosphere which envelopes the earth, and as such, the 
Koa-p.oKpdTopcs TOV CTKOTovs. The conceptions air and darkness are the physical 
substratum of the spiritually evil. 

^ This is, moreover, one of the oldest pieces of evidence for the supposed 
Pauline origin of the Epistle to the Ephesians, and should not be omitted from 
the catalogue. 
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■what it was essentially before. There is, thereforej and this 
expresses accurately the Gnostic view of the universe, no becoming 
or originating, but everything that becomes and originates simply 
begins to exist for consciousness, for everything that is, is absolutely. 
Nothing therefore acquires essential existence ; all becoming and 
originating is true only for the sphere of consciousness. The whole 
process of the world's becoming is just the process of the develop- 
ment of consciousness. If then such be the true sense of the sup- 
posed Pauline proposition, who does not perceive that it has come 
into this connexion out of a totally different set of ideas, and that 
the moral purport here given to it can only be properly understood 
if it be explained by the metaphysical meaning which underlies it? 
The striking affinity of these two letters with Gnostic ideas and 
expressions has been for the most part disregarded by interpreters, 
but where this has not been the case, only two explanations seem 
to have been considered possible : (1 .) That the Gnostics derived 
those views from the Pauline Epistles, or, (2.) That ideas like those 
of the Gnostics were already in circulation at the apostle's time, and 
that he set himself to combat and correct them. The latter alter- 
native is thoroughly improbable; on the one hand there is no proof 
of the existence of Gnostic ideas at so early a period, and on the 
other, the Epistle to the Ephesians exhibits no trace of even an 
indirect polemic against the Gnostic doctrines. On the contrary, 
the apostle would have been playing into the hands of the Gnostics 
both in this and to some extent also in the Colossian Epistle. And 
the former alternative is just as unlikely or even more so. Ter- 
tullian has been appealed to in support. of it.^ But what can Tertul- 
lian prove for an opinion that has against it the whole constitution 
of the Gnostic systems, especially of the Valentinian system, the 
structure of which is far too original to be explained by what Tertul- 
lian says of it, that Valentine materiam ad scriptwas excogitavit? ' 

1 Compare Harless on Eph. i. 23, where he cites Tert. de praescr. Haer. c. 38. 
^ 2 ifon ad materiam scripturaa (as Marcion), et tamen plus abstulit et plus 
adjecit, auferens proprietates singuloram quoq^ue verborum et adjiciens disposj- 
tiones non comparentium rerum. 
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If, then, both alternatives are equally inadmissible, both those 
sides combine to make us think that the Epistle to the Ephesians 
especially is of post-apostolic origin, and dates from a time when 
the Gnostic ideas were just coming into circulation, and stiL. wore 
the garb of innocent Christian speculations. 

We are the more led to think of- this period, that the same 
Epistle to which these remairks chiefly apply, namely that to the 
Ephesians, indicates an acquaintance with another phenomenon of 
the age of Gnosticism, viz., Montanism. We may remark here that 
the elements out of which Montanism arose were in existence long 
before the reputed founder of that sect, and were as far as may be 
from being heretical And thus, though we should find in our 
Epistle the echoes of Montanism, we should not be compelled' to 
place it at too late a date. The emphatic designation of the 
TTvevfia as the distinctive principle of Christian consciousness and 
life might of itself appear to point out such a relation. Compare 
Eph. i. 3, 13, 17 ; ii. 18 ; iii. 5, 16 ; iv. 3, 30, 23 ; v. 18 ; vi. 17'; 
and Col. i. 8, 9 ; iii. 1 6. With the Montanists, the conception of 
the irvev/Ma was identical with that of crocpla '^ it was to them thfe 
principle of Christian wisdom, of knowledge and insight, which 
constituted the peculiar distinction of the Christian, if at least he 
understood his position in the world. In this sense Tertullian 
speaks of the administratio paracleti quod intellectus reformatur 
quod ad meliora proficitur} Through the agnitio paracleti which 
distinguishes them from psychical men, the Montanists are also 
instructiores per paracletum.^ 

Shall we seek here for an explanation of the fact that in both 
our Epistles, that to the Colossians also, the essence of Christian 
perfection is so often made to consist in avvea-t<;, in a-o<f)ia, yvS)a-i<;, 
etc. ? (Compare in addition to the passages last cited, Eph. v. 15 ; 
Col. ii. 23; iiL 16 ; iv. 5 ; i. 9.) The Montanists held the view 

1 In Epiphanius, Haer. xlix. 1, the Montauist prophetess Priscilla, or Quintilla, 
Bays that Christ had appeared to her in female form, koi cVe/SaXfj/ dv e'uoi ttiv 
a-oipiav Kol cLTreKoKv^e fioi, etc. Cf. Eph. i. 17, 7rc«C/ia a-oipias koL a7T0KaX{rJfea)s^ 

2 De vel. Virg. c. 1. 3 Tert. ad. Prax. u. 1, 
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of a divine Eevelation which unfolds itself in definite succes- 
sive stages, and is completed in the period of the Spirit, and 
in these stages the Christian perfection, which approves itself 
through the ao^ia, etc., was reckoned analogous to the ripeness 
of manhood. So far, they held, had the Church advanced through 
the manifestations and communications of the Paraclete within 
her.i 

The Epistle to the Ephesians takes up the same idea for the 
principle of the development of the Christian Church, which, as 
the body of Christ, has still to grow up to maturity, iv. 11 sq. 
"He has given some as apostles, others as prophets, others as 
evangelists ; others as pastors and teachers, that the saints might 
be prepared for the work of ministration, for the building up of 
the body of Christ, till we all come to the unity of faith, and of the 
knowledge of the Son of God, to the perfect man, to the measure 
of the age of the Church at which Christ is filled with her,^ — that 
we should be no more children." Here also the end of the corporate 
life of the Christian Church is held to be reached by a progress 
stage by stage, from the state of infancy to that of manly maturity. 
But while Montanism held that end to be already attained 
in the presence of the Paraclete, the author of our Epistle, seek- 
ing to think the thoughts of the apostle, represented it as yet 
to be attained through the harmonious co-operation of aU the 
Church's members. 

That the age to which our Epistles belong was one in which 
there was a practical interest to take this idea as the principle 
of the development of the Church, is rendered still more likely by 
the fact that the Epistle to the Colossians also contains it, i. 28 ; 

1 Compare the fine passage Tert. de Vel. Virg. c. i. Justitia primo fuit in rudi- 
mentis, dehinc per legem et prophetas promovit in infantiam, dehino per evan- 
gelium efferbuit in juventutem, nunc per Paraeletum componitur in maturitatem. 

^ It is incorrect to take t6 irkijpajui tov Xpia-rov in the sense of being iilled 
with Christ ; it is the fulness of Christ, or the contents with which Christ fills 
himself, that is, the church. The irKfipaiji.a Xp. is thus equivalent to the crSfia 
TOV Xp. in the preceding verse, and it cannot be said that the Montanist phrase 
would be TrKrjpoana tov ivapaKkj]Tov, 
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KaTayyeWofiep (XpicrTov) SiSderKOVTe? iravTa avdpwirov ev vaa-y 
(TO^ia, tva 7rapa<TTri<70)fj,ev "Travra avOpairov reXeiov ev XpicTTO). 

But the most striking references to the ideas and institutions of 
the Montanists are contained in the passages, Eph. ii. 20 ; ui. 5 ; 
iv. 11; where the apostles and prophets are named together, and 
in each case the prophets after the apostles. Only a superficial 
method of interpretation, a thing, however, which is not absolutely 
unknown in the later commentaries, could hold this placing of the 
prophets after the apostles to be merely accidental, and so under- 
stand the prophets here spoken of to be the prophets of the Old 
Testament. Harless has with perfect justice repudiated this inter- 
pretation ; but he goes on to say that the want of the article 
before irpo^rjTwv shows the apostle to have united the two sub- 
stantives at ii. 20, and iii. 5, as forming together one conception, 
that is, that he gives the apostles the additional designation of 
prophets; and that this is done in reference to the description of the 
state of the heathen Christians, ii. 12, who were there said to be 
without promise and without hope, but who. now possess the pro- 
mise which the apostles, as the bearers of the promise of the new 
covenant, have brought them. We cannot foUow him in this ; the 
interpretation is far too artificial to be a real solution of the difB- 
culty. The text iv. 11 shows distinctly that the apostles are 
distinguished from the prophets. Harless remarks indeed that 
the a-TToaToK-rj involves the 7rpo(pr]Tela, while the -n-pocprjTeia does 
not involve the a-woaToXr] ; and this is true ; yet it is clear from 
iv. 11 that there were prophets who were distinct from the 
apostles, and the question must still be asked, Who are these 
prophets, and how came the author of our Epistle to couple them 

1 Cf. the Kritisehen Miscellen. zum Epheserbriefe ; Theol. Jahrb. 1844, p. 381 
(now in Sehwegler's Nachap. Zeitalter, ii. 371. — Editor), where it is justly re- 
marked that Pa\il cannot have had these ideas. He regarded the end of all time 
and the second coming of Christ as imminent, and could not contrast his own 
time as the period of j/i/irioTTjs to the age of manly maturity, as an age still dis- 
tant, the goal of Christian history to be attained historically through an immanent 
process of development. This ia a later standpoint which, reflecting on the 
past, conceived the idea of such a division of epochs. 
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"With tlie apostles ? That it came about from a consideration of the 
contrast between the present and the former state of the Gentile 
Christians might possibly account for the passage ii. 20 ; but that 
the same expression should be found in two other passages and 
in wholly . different connexions, evidently points to something 
peculiar in the circumstances of the age, or of the Church to which 
the Epistle is addressed. 

The apostolic letters show no trace of an order of prophets who 
stand on the same level with the apostles. The passage which 
falls to be considered on the subject, 1 Cor. xii. 28, shows that 
Paul regarded prophecy as a •^dpiafMa among other j^^apla-fiara, and 
by no means as containing in itself all the gifts of grace, or 
the special criterion of the true Church. And this is the position 
of the author of our Epistle ; with him the apostles and the new 
prophets, the latter manifestly as successors and representatives of 
the apostles in the post-apostolic Church, are the depositaries of 
divine revelations, the OefieXiov, the foundation of the Church.-' 

Not Paul, but Montanism, attributed to the prophets such a 
position and such importance. The Montanist Tertullian co- 
ordiuates apostles and prophets in the same way, as equally 
organs of the Spirit ; what the apostles were formerly, the 
prophets are now.^ And the author of our Epistle, identifying 
himself with Paul, and speaking of the whole time from the 
apostles to the date at which he was writing, says, iii. 5 : vvv 
aireKoXv^OT] {to fivcrrrjpiov) rots ar/ioK airoaToXoLf; avrov Kat 

1 Krit. Misc. 1844, p. 380. 

2 De Pudic. c. 21, where Tertullian is speaking of the power to forgive sins, 
which, he says, belongs only to God and to those to whom it is committed by 
God, viz., the apostles, as it had been to the prophets of the Old Testament. 
Mckibe igitur et nunc mihi, apoetoUce, so he addresses the Eoman bishop, propheticd 
exem/pla, et agnoscam divinitatem, et vindica tibi delictorum ejusmodi remitlendorvM 
poteatatem. — Bed habet, inquis, potestatem ecclesia delicta donandi. Soc ego magis 
et agnosco et dispono, qui ipsum Paracletum in prophetis novis kabeo dicentem : potest 
ecclesia donare delictum. If the Eoman bishop appeal to Peter, Matth. xvi. 16, 
what right has he to apply to himself what is there said to Peter ? Quid nunc et 
ad ecclesiam et quidem tuam, psychice ? Secundum enim Petri personam spiritualibus 
poteetas ilia amveniet, aut aposlolo aui jorophetae. Nam et ecclesia proprie etpriilci- 
paliter ipse est spiritus. 
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"7r/3d(^rjTats ev 'TTvevftaTi,. The addition ev irvevfiaTi is certainly signin- 
cant. Several interpreters wish to refer ev irvevfian to 7rpo<fyr]Tai<: 
exclusively, but this is justly condemned by Harless and others. 
If it be asked what reason can be alleged that this predicate, which 
the context shows to be a pregnant one, should be applied only- 
to the prophets, and not to the apostles also, we must go a 
step further and ask, Why is it given to both ? It was for the 
sake of the prophets that it was inserted and applied to the 
apostles also. The author lived at a time when the prophets 
were recognised as new organs of the communication of the Spirit ; 
only this can account for his expressly calling the apostles and 
prophets spiritales, as TertuUian calls them in the same sense.^ 
And if in the third passage, iv. 11, the iroifjuivet; refer to the 
same ecclesiastical personages as are commonly termed eTrla-Kom-oi, 
then we see here just that depreciation of the bishops for which 
the Montanists are censured by Hieronymus.^ 

It arose from the nature of the case that the materials for these 
critical investigations were drawn chiefly from the Epistle to the 
Ephesians. The Epistle to the Colossians, however, has not been 
by any means lost sight of, and there is a further special task 
which it presents to criticism. It is weU known how many 
theories have already been advanced about the so-called false 
teachers of this Epistle, without, however, finding for them any 
definite place in history, and least of all at the time of the apostle 
himself. It is even doubtful whether they were Jews or Christians ; 
and this is certainly striking. If they were so considerable a 
power that the apostle thought it necessary to write an Epistle 
specially against them, we should expect that they had left some 
clearer traces of their historical existence. And certainly we 
should expect to find in the Epistle itself a more distinct indication 
of what they were. Yet how hard is it to construct the peculiar 
character of the sectaries in question from the various single 
traits, mostly the merest hints, which are given us of them ; and 

1 Loe. cit. 

2 Epist. 27 : ita ia tertium, i.e. paene ultimum locum episoopi devolvuntur. 
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liow little does the polemic, of the author, indirect as it is, rather 
than direct, show these heretics, supposed to have heen so 
dangerous, to he the real subject-matter of the Epistle, and the 
central point from which the whole contents are to be explained. 
In seeking then to sift this matter to the bottom, it is not only- 
permissible, but necessary, to drop the common hypothesis that 
these so-caUed false teachers were the historical occasion of our 
Epistle, and to set up the contrary view, that all that is said about 
them is said only by the way, to strengthen and enforce that which 
is in reality the principal theme. 

And where is it more natural to find the chief theme of our 
Epistle than in that which is said about the higher dignity of 
Christ as the central poiiit, not only of the Christian Church, but 
of the universe in general, and about the great mystery that has 
been made manifest in him? The author comes to this as soon 
as he ha& despatched the necessliry introduction, and added to it, 
in the ordinary way, his expression of sympathy with the Christians 
to whopa he is writing ; he at once enforces this as the chief point 
to which the whole contents of his Epistle are to be referred. Now 
if Christ has this high and absolute importance, if he be considered 
in his divine supra-mundane nature, the substantial centre both 
of aU spiritual and natural existence generally, and specially of 
the corporate life that is developed in the Christian Church, then 
it is of the first importance to hold steadfastly to this one founda- 
tion, and to suffer nothing to be brought by any one into 
cotnpetition with that communication of religious weal which is 
only possible through him, as if anything else coidd be the channel 
of such virtue. In this argument the author does certainly 
encounter some conflicting views which serve him for the further 
development of his main thesis ; but these have not the special 
historical reference which is commonly attributed to them. They 
belong merely to certain phenomena here and there, which are a 
■part of the general character of the time. We might think of 
gnosis in this connexion ; we find it elsewhere, even as early as 
the Pastoral Epistles, a chief mark of Christian polemics. But 
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gnosis was, in tlie stage it had then reached, too nearly akin with 
the tendency of our Epistles to be spoken of in such a spirit ; 
besides that gnosis also sought to place Christ as high as possible, 
and to adequately express his absolute dignity. Ebionitism, on 
the contrary, especially in the form in which it was most closely 
connected with Judaism, and in which it afterwards became a 
heresy, contained elements with which the higher conception of 
the person of Christ could not fail to come in conflict, as it became 
more and more intent upon excluding everything that might be 
put on the same level with Christ as a channel of grace. The 
polemical references of the Epistle to the Colossians are best 
explained by referring them to Ebionitism, and if this be so, then 
the special local occasion which is said to have led the writer of 
this Epistle to his task disappears ; for what is here condemned 
as opposed to the Christian consciousness belongs to the whole 
general character of Ebionitism, as it stood over against the freer 
form of Pauline Christianity, not only at Colosse, but all over Asia 
Minor. A polemical reference of this nature is manifestly present, 
in what is said, ii 11 sq., against circumcision. The maintenance 
of circumcision is characteristic of Ebionitism ; we see this early 
in the case of the antagonists of the apostle in the Epistle to the 
Galatians, and it continues to be so with those Ebionites who were 
too stiff to surrender their Judaism. Epiphanius expressly remarks 
this of his Ebionites, as well as of Cerinthus and his followers.^ 

Then, as for the principles about eating and drinking, and the 
observing of certain days and seasons, which gave occasion for the 
warning, ver. 16, we know further from Epiphanius that the 
Ebionites rejected altogether the use of animal food, considering 
that it defiled the eater, a view which is clearly to be recognised 
in those words of emphatic prohibition, fiTj aylrp, /itjEe yeva-T], 
IMr]Be Bl'yr)';, ver. 21. They must also have held it unlawful to drink 
wine, for they celebrated their mysteries, namely, the Eucharist, 
with unleavened bread and unmixed water.^ They were also 

* Haer. xxx. 2, 16, 28 ; cf. xxviii. 5. 

2 Haer. xxx. 15, 16 j cf. Clement. Horn, xiv.l. 
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distinguislied by their strict religious observance of certain days 
and seasons. Epiphanius mentions repeatedly the rite of circum- 
cision and the celebration of the Sabbath as the ordinances of the 
Jewish religion -which the Ebionites held most sacred.^ The 
vovfirjviai are to be understood not only of the new moons, but 
generally of the festivals, the date of which was determined by the 
moon, and the phrase may bear special reference to the Jewish 
or Ebionite celebration of the Passover, which was customary 
in Asia Minor. But most of all do the worshipping of angels 
and the transcendental speculations about the spirit-world that 
were bound up with that worship, as it is described, ii 18, 
appear to be a characteristic trait of Ebionitism. Not only 
did the Ebionites attach great importance to the doctrine of angels 
and the religious worship of them, they closely connected Christ 
himself with the angels, and even considered him to be one of 
them.^ 

And it is just here that we see what was the point of the 
polemics of the Epistle to the Colossians. The Ebionites agreed 
in saying of Christ that he was created before all, exalted above 
the angels, the ruler of all created things. But then again they 
placed the angels in a co-ordinate relation to Christ, ascribed to 
them also a redeeming and mediating function, even invoked them 
directly in this capacity, and regarded Christ as only eva tSjv 
apxa'yyeKfov. The Epistle to the Colossians, on the contrary, 
insists strongly on the point that the dignity of Christ is not a 
question of degree, but consists in an absolute superiority over 

1 Haer. xxx. 2, 16, 17. 

^ According to Epiph. Haer. xxx. 2, the Ebionite doctrine about Christ (though, 
as Epiphanius remarks, they were not all together at one on the subject, or 
perhaps he was unable to harmonize the statements which he had before him) 
was in the main this : Xiyovaiv aviodeu juv ovra irpb ndvrav 8e Kna-devra, nvevfui 
SvTa Ka\ imp ayyeXovs ovra iravTOV 8e Kvpievovra, Koi Xpitrrov Xiyeadat. Cf. c. 
16 : oi (pdaKova-i be i< Qeov liarpos avrov yeyevv^a-dai, dWa iKriaBai u>s eva tS>v 
apva'yyeXo)!', fiel^ova 8e airav ovra airov Se Kvpuvnv tS>v dyyekav Km irdvTQiv 
rau vTvh tov TtavTOKpdropos neTroir)p.iva)V. TertulHan also says (De carne Christi, 
0. 14), "EbUmem costUuisse Jeaum plane propheiis gloriosiorem ut ita in illo 
angelw fuisse dicafur," 
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everything created. Christ is accordingly not merely trpo iravrmv 
KTta-deh, but the ■n-panoTOKO'; irdar)<i KTlaeoo'i ; so far. from being 
himself created,, that on the contrary all things are created in him. 
Hence it is strongly asserted that Christ is the KecpdXT] both rov 
<7(ofiaT0<;, TTj'i eKK\r]aia<i, and iraarj^ o-PXV'' '^'^'' e^ovcna^ ; and the 
chief proposition of the whole contention is, in contrast to that 
Ebionite oii Kpareiv ttjv Ke(f)a\riv, that in so pre-eminent a sense 
is Christ to be held as head, that whatever is not itself the head 
cannot be thought to stand to him in any relation but that of 
absolute dependence. What is said both against circumcision and 
against the crTOfx^ela rod kou/iov, is to be regarded from the same 
point of view, namely, as opposition to everything that might 
detract from the absolute dignity of Christ. Now a doctrine which 
made man dependent in religion on his natural, physical being or 
material nature, which made religious welfare obtainable through 
the purifying and sanctifying power that was ascribed to the 
elements and substances of the world,-^ through the influence 
.which the heavenly bodies were said to exercise on the sublunary 
world, through what was naturally clean as distinguished from 
what was held for unclean, — this doctrine placed the aroixeta, tov 
Kofffiov in the position which only Christ, as the Eedeemer, ought 
to occupy. Just in this way do we find, ver. 8, that the a-roixeid 
TOV Koa/Jiov and Christ are placed over against each other. This 
then is what our writer calls philosophy in the same sense in 
which the essence of philosophy is called worldly wisdom. It is 
the, science which deals with the aroixeoa tov koct/xov ; it is only 
a Koa-fMKTj iraiBela, as philosophy is termed in the Clementine 
HomHies (Horn i. 10), in contrast with the doctrine of the true 
Prophet. It thus contains nothing to raise man above the world 
to God. It is a mere cosmology, not a theology, a distinction 
which seems to be before the writer's miad when he proceeds, after 

> As was the case with the Ebionites, of. Epiph. in loc. cit. They ascribed 
such virtue especiaUy to water. According to the Clementine Homilies in the 
Contestatio pro eis, qui librum accipiunt, one is to invoke as fidprvpas . 
oipavbv, yrjv vhap,^ iv oh to. wavra jrepie'xeTai, jrpos Toirois 8e anaa-iv Kal tov SiA 
ndvTav dir]KOVTa aepa oS avev ovk avanvia. 
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the words, Kara to. a-roixeia Kal ov Kara Xpiarov, and adds that 
it is in Christ that the ifKripwua Tfj<i 6edrr]To<; dwells. It is this 
divine element which distinguishes Christianity from a philosophy 
which deals with nothing more than the aroi'x^ela rov koct/mov. 
Such a doctrine is nothing but a philosophy ; it may be called a 
Keprj aTraTTj, a mere irapaBoaf; rav avBpanrwv. 

If, as can scarcely be denied, the polemical references of the 
Epistle to the Colossians are rightly accounted for by what we 
have brought forward, it must be admitted that the position 
occupied by our wi-iter in this controversy is a totally different 
one from that of the apostle Paul in the Epistle to the Galatians. 
He was dealing there with the naked opposition in which Chris- 
tianity was coming to stand towards Judaism, and with the 
question whether, in addition to faith in Christ, Jewish circum- 
cision could have a place as a necessary condition of salvation. 
But here the stress of the antithesis is no longer, as formerly, in 
the sphere of soteriology (which was of course the first and chief 
contents of the Christian consciousness), it has advanced to the 
sphere of Christology, and the important point is now to bring 
what was thought to be the soteriological contents of Christianity 
to its absolute expression in the clearer and more definite concep- 
tion which was coming to be formed of the person of Christ. The 
process of the development of the Christian consciousness con- 
sisted just in this, that instead of the immediate consciousness of 
the blessings of Christianity, there came a stage where these 
blessings were taken for granted, and here only such a conception 
of the person of Christ was admissible as would represent him 
with full capacity to produce all those effects, inwardly intense, 
and outwardly extensive, in which the work of redemption was 
held to consist. In this sense the absolute conception of the 
persQn of Christ is the theme of both Epistles, and if we find them 
(a point to which we must recur afterwards) insisting upon a unity 
in which all differences are done away, then Christ himself must 
be taken as the central point of that unity. Thus the dispute 
with Ebionitism was of importance only as the views of that body 
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came into collision with the conception of the person of Christ 
which was thus being developed. 

Thus the more special subjects which seemed to give this Epistle 
an advantage over that to the Ephesians, fail to dispel the sus- 
picion of its post-apostolic origin. But apart from the historical 
phenomena by which both epistles are to be explained, there are 
numbers of smaller points about them which would lead us to con- 
clude that the author stood at some distance from the apostolic 
age. If Paul were the author of these Epistles, how could he him- 
self have given to the aTroa-ToXoi the predicate a^coil iii, 5. 
I)e Wette at once remarked this, and justly considered it as 
weighing against the apostolic origin of the Ephesian letter. To 
this Harless answered "that the predicate a'^coL was positively 
required by the context. Why, he said, should the apostle, who 
calls all Christians wytoi, carry his modesty so far as to scruple to call 
the apostles the same, even though he himself was one of them?-^ 
Does he call himself so Kar e^oyr]v, or was it such a virtue in 
the apostles to be a'yLoi, that they should not have ventured to 
mention it, however unobtrusively ? Those whom he calls ar^Loi, 
are the apostles called by God, and so distinguished from other 
men." But the chief point is that this designation is not found in 
any other passage of an apostolical letter, but becomes a standing 
predicate of the apostles in a later age, which the greater the dis- 
tance from them, looked up to them Vith the humbler reverence. 
The author of the Epistle, then, seems here to have made a slip, 
and to have betrayed himself involuntarily as a different man from 
the apostle, and as living in a later age. But on the other hand, 
we cannot fail to see how earnestly he tries to convince us of his 
identity with him. Thus he makes the apostle assure us again 
and again that he is Paul, the apostle of the Gentiles, the prisoner 
for the sake of the gospel. In Eph. iii. 1 the apostle says of him- 

1 Aa remarked in the Krit. Misc., p. 282, there is something remarkable in the 
frequent use of the predicate S.yioi as a convertible phrase with " believers " or 
"church." Compare with this the emphasis with which the Epistle to the 
Ephesians dwells on the sanctity of the Church, e.g. v. 27. 
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sell : 67a) IJauXo?, o Beafiio's tov Xpicrrov Itjctov inrep vjjlSjv raiv 
eovwv , . . rov evayyeXiov, ov eyevofirji) Smkovoi; Kara t'^i' Baipeav t?5? 
XapiTOi TOV 0eov , , . i/Mol t« eKa')(i(7T0Tep(p TrdvTcov rav dylav eBodrj 
T) 'X^api's avTT], ev toi<} edvecriv evayyeXicraaOai, tov . . . ifKovrov tov 
XpioTov' iv. 1, "TrapaKaXa ovv u/ias eyco o Beafit,o<; ev Kvpim' 
VL 20, Trpea^evm ev oKvaei,. CoL i. 23, tov evayyekoov . . . ov 
eyevofiTjv eyw UavXoq hiaKovo<;' ver. 24, 17 eKKXrjala ^9 eyevo/Mrjv 
eyw oiaKovo^, Kara rrjv oiKovofiiav tov kieov, rrjv oouecaav /jlol 6t9 
u/i.a.9 . ..ev Toh eOveaiv. Is it the apostle's custom to speak thus of 
himself and his apostolate ? How different are those passages which 
we naturally compare with the above, 1 Cor. xv. 9, 2 Cor. x. 1, 
Gal. V. 2. Is it not remarkable that the same thing should be 
insisted on again and again ? How many words are used, how the 
expressions rise higher and higher ! A notable instance of this 
exaggeration of expression is the peculiar form eka'Xf.aTorepo'^, where 
the writer evidently had 1 Cor. xv. 9 (^eyio 6 eXa%to-To?) before his 
mind. This simple and natural form, however, did not content him, 
nor did the phrase eXd'X^iaTO'; tSsv diroaToXcov, for which, with the 
same love of extremes, he substitutes eXa^xicrToTepo'; iravToiv dyiav. 
And what a contrast to this eXa'^ia-ToTepo'; irdvTcov drflaiv does it 
present, when the apostle not only reckons himself among the 
ar^ioi, but even writes to the Church at Ephesus that they will be 
able to see from his Epistle how great insight he possesses into the 
mystery of Christ (iii. 4, 5). 

Such digressions into personal matters, such exaggerations 
of the materials which are used,^ such contradictions, in which 
the personation that is going on is clearly betrayed, — these 
are among the characteristic features of our two Epistles, as 
they are of the Pastorals. Here we have also to mention 
what De Wette justly remarks on the passage, Eph. ii. 20, 
that the apostle, who was actively engaged up to the end of his 
life, and who was conscious that his position was no other than 
that of a labourer for the kingdom of God, could hardly have 

Col. iii. 11 is also such a passage; it is evidently formed after the passage 
GaL iii. 28, and exaggerates the diflferences there spoken of. 
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regarded himself (as we find in the passage named) as the founda- 
tion already laid, and still less in conjunction with other apostles 
who laboured in a different spirit from his. Such a view would 
he appropriate, as De Wette remarks, only to a disciple of the 
apostle who saw before him the complete results of the apo- 
stolical labours, who was filled with reverence for them, at whose 
time, moreover, the gift of prophetic inspiration had ceased to he 
generally diffused throughout the Church, so that the prophets of 
his age appeared to him in a higher light than that in which the 
apostle Paul regarded them. 

The same late date of composition is betrayed in the passage, 
Eph. iv. 14, 'ova firjKeTi ufiev . . . KXvSavo^ofievoi Kai TrepKpepofievoc 
•TTavTi avefia Trj^ StSacrKaXta?, €V rrj KV^eia rmv avdpanrcov, etc. 
This unstable swaying to and fro between different and constantly 
changing doctrines, which is mentioned here as a state of things of 
which there had already been experience, is quite out of place as 
a picture of the apostolic age. 

In conclusion, we may notice the salutations sent from Mark 
and Luke, Col. iv. 10, 14. Mark and Luke are mentioned at the 
close of the Second Epistle to Timothy, and as soon as doubt is 
thrown upon the genuineness of that Epistle, we are led to believe 
that there was some special reason for mentioning them. Their 
Gospels were at that time highly valued as a basis for that 
general unification of the Church which every one desired, and 
thus there was a motive to call attention on every occasion to the 
harmonious relation that existed between these two men, and 
between them and the apostles. Thus the mention of their names 
in the Epistle to the Colossians can scarcely be without some under- 
lying motive. The mention of Mark is connected with a further 
difficulty. According to the Second Epistle to Timothy (iv. 12), 
which must have been the last of the apostle's letters, he was to be 
called to Eome at that date, while, according to the Epistle to the 
Colossians, with which that to Philemon agrees (ver. 24), he was 
with the apostle at Eome already. And this is the more remark- 
able, that the journey of Tychicus to Ephesus, mentioned at the 
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same time, 2 Tim. iv. 12, can scarcely be a different one from that 
spoken of, Eph. vi. 21 ; Col. iv. 7. We must therefore imagine the 
apostle's assistants to have taken journey after journey from the 
east to the west, and from west to east again, if these different 
dates are not to stand side by side in the most glaring contra- 
diction. 

It has long been acknowledged that in expression and style 
these Epistles have a character of their own, and are distinguished 
from the Epistles of Paul ; especially is this true of the Ephesian 
letter. In its heavy long-drawn periods, laden with far-fetched 
and magniloquent expressions, we miss both the lively dialectical 
process and the wealth of thought for which the apostle is dis- 
tinguished. In the Colossian letter this is less strikingly the case, 
yet in many passages it also gives us the impression of a composi- 
tion without life or spontaneity, moving forward in repetitions and 
tautologies, and sentences groiiped together with a merely outside 
connexion. 

What, then, we have still to ask, is the true object of these 
Epistles, if they be not by Paul, and can only be understood in the 
light of the features of that later age from which they sprang ? 
The central idea around which everything else revolves in them is 
to be found in their Christology ; but it is impossible to assume 
that the object for which they were written was the purely theore- 
tical one of setting forth those higher views of the person of Christ. 
The occasion out of which they arose must have been some prac- 
tical need in the circumstances of the time ; and even the idea of 
the person of Christ is at once brought into a certain definite point 
of view. Christ, it is manifest, is taken here as the centre of the 
unity of all opposites. These opposites embrace the entire uni- 
verse ; heaven and earth, the visible and the invisible, and every- 
thing that exists has in Christ the basis of its existence ; in him, 
therefore, aU oppositions and distinctions disappear ; even up to the 
highest spirit- world there is nothing that has not its highest and 
absolute principle in him. This metaphysical height is sought, 
however, only in order to descend from it to the immediate present 
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and its practical necessities ; for here also there are opposites ot 
which only Christ can be the reconciling and atoning unity. Here, 
accordingly, we find the stand-point from which the object and 
the contents of the Epistles can be satisfactorily comprehended. It 
is obvious that they point to the distinction of Gentile and Jew 
Christians ; and thus they clearly belong to a time when these two 
parties were still, to some extent, opposed to each other, and when 
the removal of their mutual opposition was the only road to the 
unity of the Christian Church. How strongly the need of such 
unity, to be realized by the mutual approaches and the gradual 
fusion of the two still separated parties, was felt at the time when 
our Epistles were written, is clear on the face of them ; first, iu 
the earnest exhortations to unity, as especially Eph. iv. 1 ; in the 
repeated commendations of love as the bond of peace, Eph. iv. 25, 
V. 2 ; Col. ii 2 ; iii. 1 4 ; and further, in all those passages where 
the Church is described with such emphasis as an organism sub- 
sisting in the idea of its own unity and the inward connexion of 
all its members with each other. This unity of the Church as an 
organic whole is the object towards which those Epistles labour 
with all their powers ; they seek to make it clear that this oneness 
with the principle on which the Christian Church is based is 
necessarily contained in Christ as the head of the Church, and 
thus that the important point is to become fully alive to that 
which is already a fact, to recognise it practically, and carry it out. 
We find three momenta in which the conception of the person of 
Christ possesses itself its essential unity, and which supply the 
motives for this effort after unity which belongs to the idea of 
the Church. 1. The Epistle to the Colossians takes up the highest 
metaphysical stand-point : here Christ in his pre-mundane exist- 
ence as the image of the invisible God, is the principle of creation 
itself ; if all things be created in him and through him, then all 
have in him their perfect unity and their highest teleological 
reference. As everything comes forth from him, so everything 
must return to him ; and there is no opposition, no distinction 
which is not done away in him, the principle of all unity, from the 
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beginning and absolutely: to. irdvra St ainov koL eh avrov 
eKTicrrai, Col. i. 16. 2. The second momentum is Christ as the 
KetjyaXT] ttjs eKK\rj<Tia^, as the Lord raised through his resurrection 
and ascension, to be the head of the Church as his body. Here the 
view goes upwards from beneath, as in the first instance it went down- 
wards from above, so that both are but the two sides which can- 
not be disjoined, of one and the same unity realizing itself through 
their difference. This second momentum is enforced with equal 
emphasis in both Epistles : Col. i. 18, sq., and Eph. i. 20, sq. Here 
it is clearly set forth how in Christ, as the head of the Church, 
all oppositions and differences in the Church, and indeed in the 
world, must disappear, since he is pre-ordained, dvaKe^a\aia>aaa-dai, 
TO, ircivra in himself as KecpaXri ; everything without distinction, 
both things in heaven and things on earth (this could not be the 
case were he not the absolute principle of all things existing, as he 
is described. Col. i. 15). The very obvious inference is drawn 
from this, how much it is the interest of the various parties in the 
Church to overlook all differences that keep them from each other, 
and in the consciousness of the unity of their common principle, 
to come together themselves to actual unity. 3. To these two 
momenta, standing as they do over against each other, comes the 
third in which they are mediated. This is found in the death of 
Christ. It is one of the peculiarities of those Epistles that they 
regard the death of Christ in the light of an arrangement made by 
God with the view of destroying the wall of partition between 
Gentiles and Jews, and of reconciling both at once to God through 
the peace that has thus been brought about. There is nothing 
that both Epistles together insist upon more than this general 
elprivo'irotelv, and aTroKaTaXdrreiv, through Christ : Eph. ii." 1 4, sq. ; 
Col. i. 20, sq. All distinction between Jews and Gentiles is abolished ; 
the absolute superiority which the Jew had over the Gentile is 
taken from him ; for through the death of Christ the Mosaic law, 
the handwriting that was against us of a law consisting in positive 
commandments and ordinances of direct authority, is now destroyed. 
Since, then, in Christianity all national differences and oppositions, 
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with everything else that divides men from each other in the 
various relations of life, are abolished through the death of Christ, 
there appears in it the new man who has now to lay off more and 
more in practical reality the old man that still cleaves to him, Col. 
iii. 9 ; Eph. ii. 10, 15; iv. 22. Connected with this, and starting 
from a metaphysical idea of the person of Christ, the Epistle to the 
Colossians represents the effects of his death in doing away with 
all distinctions and oppositions, as affecting even the invisible 
world. In that sphere, also, Christ has reconciled aU things 
through the relation in which they stand to him, has made peace 
through the blood of his cross, and brought back all things, both 
in heaven and earth, to the unity that is in him. So essential a 
part is it therefore of the peculiar task of the Christian church to 
strive after unity, and to realize the idea which she sees presented 
to her in Christ, who is the highest and absolute principle of her 
existence, as he alone can be the goal of all her efforts. 

AU this carries us to that period when, not without the ferment 
and commotion of conflicting elements, the Christian church was 
coming to realize herself and to achieve her unity. With all the 
authors of the immediately post-apostolic age whose writings 
have come down to us, the prominent interest of the time appears 
to have been the unity of the Church, the necessity of which they 
recognised, and which they strove in various ways to usher in. 
"We have thus before us a state of affairs which lies beyond the 
stand-point of the apostle Paul. His task was to lay the founda- 
tions of the Gentile Christian churches ; but here we see the two 
parties fully formed, and confronting , each other, and the great 
point is to bring them nearer to each other, and to bridge over the 
gulf which still divides them. Our Epistles find the point of 
meeting where these differences may be reconciled chiefly in the 
death of Christ. In the same way the author of the Johannine 
Gospel regards the unity which binds the different elements of 
the Church into one body as an efi'ect which nothing but the death 
of Christ could have procured. -^ 

1 Cf. Abhandlg. uber das job. Ev. ; Theol. Jabrb. 1844, p. 621 (Uuters. Uber 
die Evang. 316). 
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To the apostle Paul himself this view is not familiar. It is true 
that the death of Christ is to him also the priaciple of a new creation, 
a new life, hut with him this is only in essence, theoretically, 
generally, and in connexion with his doctrine of faith, inasmuch as 
to him who believes in Christ and his atoning death, old things are 
passed away, and all things are made new. But he never made a 
definite practical application of the death of Christ to the differ- 
ences existing between the two parties out of whose union the 
Christian Church was to arise, such as is made here ; still less did 
he ever ascribe to the death of Christ such an influence in the 
super-sensuous world as we find in our Epistles ; that could be 
done only from the stand-point of their peculiar Christology.^ 
Thus even here there is a very noticeable difference ; on a closer 
view, however, we become aware that even the Pauline doctrines of 
justification by faith, and of the relation of Judaism and heathen- 
ism to each other and to Christianity, are modified in a way which 
can only be explained from the circumstances of the time in which 
these Epistles were produced, and the peaceful tendency which 
these circumstances impressed on them. The writer of the 
Epistle to the Ephesians cannot, as a true follower of Paul, degrade 
the Pauline doctrine of justification from the position which 
belongs to it ; yet hardly has he mentioned faith, when he appears, 
although unconsciously, to be 'unable to refrain from going on 
to speak of works or love. This is most strikingly the case, ii. 8, 
where the sentence, t§ yap ')(apiTi eare aeaaajxevoi, hia rrj^ ttict- 
T6ft)9, Kol TovTo ovK 6^ v/Mwv' @eov TO Bwpov ouK 6^ epycov, iva 
fXT] Ti'i Kav')(7)(T'r]Tai, indorses the Pauline doctrine with laboured 
and abundant emphasis; but with how little inward sequence 
does the next sentence foUow it, a sentence adopted from the 
doctrine of James : avTov yap eafiev -rroirjfia, KTiadevTe<; ev 

1 CoL i. 20 ; Eph. iii. 9, sq. The Epistle to the Colossians represents the 
death of Christ as peculiarly a victory over the evil powers ; Christ stripped 
them of their power, made a show of them openly, and triumphed over them, 
ii. 15. This is not found with the apostle in such immediate connexion with the 
death of Christ, but is a feature of later, particularly of .Gnostic representations; 
Cf. Gesch. der Lehre von der Versohnung, p. 27, sq. 
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XpiffToi 'Iv<yov eVt 6/3701? 0700019, oh -TrporiTolfJ-aaev 6 @eh, 
"iva h alToh -Trepiwar^aayiMev. Works are thus to go by the side 
of faith, but instead of faith being aUeged to be the foundation of 
them, they are placed by the side of faith as the final purpose of 
the creation of men. It is the same with love ; the apostle Paul 
expresses by his phrase, tt/o-tw So d'yairri^ evepjovfievrj, the inward 
unity of faith and love; in place of which the author of the 
Epistle to the Ephesians has only love by the side of faith, iii. 17, 
18, and vi. 23, aydTrri fiera 7r/c7T6a,?. The Epistle to the Colossians 
prefers to take faith and works together as the moral praxis of the 
Christian life, L 10 ; iii. 9, sq. By setting faith and love in this 
relation to each other, justice is to be done to both parties ; and we 
see that in these Epistles, Gentile and Jew Christians are placed 
side by side, as equally privileged members of the Christian Church. 
Thus Judaism and heathenism equally occupy a negative position 
' in relation to Christianity, Eph. ii. 11 ; Col. i. 20 ; yet as conces- 
sions may have been made to the Gentile Christians for the sake 
of unity, so out of regard for the Jewish Christians there are 
certain concessions made to Judaism of which the apostle Paul 
would not altogether have approved. It is said of the Gentiles, 
Eph. ii. 11, that they who were called un circumcision by that 
which is called circumcision in the flesh, had been, during the 
whole period of heathenism, without Christ, aliens to the citizen- 
ship of Israel, unacquainted with the covenants of promise, 
without hope and without God in the world ; but that now, they 
who before stood far off have come near in the blood of Christ. 
That is to say, the heathen have only received a share of what 
the Jews had before ; and thus Christianity is not the absolute 
religion in which the negativeness of heathenism and that of 
Judaism come to an end together ; on the contrary, the substan- 
tial contents of Christianity are just Judaism itself. Thus the 
universality of Christianity consists in this, that Judaism is 
extended to the heathen through the death of Christ. In 
it the hostility, the wall of division, and every thing positive 
that separated the two parties, has an end ; both are reconciled to 
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God in one body and in one spirit, both have the same access to the 
Father. It is true that the heathen have thus, as Christians, 
everything that the Jews have; yet they are in the position of 
having been admitted, of having .come near, of having received 
a share; for they, as the eOvrj, are merely tTvjK\7;povo/j,a km 
<TV<ra-(Ofia Kat, o'viifieTo^a ttj? eTrayyeXiai; ev tw Xpicnai. They 
are merely partakers of that to which the Jews have the first 
and indisputable claim. Now, if we consider how the Apostle 
expresses himself on this subject, especially in the Epistle to 
the Romans, we cannot admit this to be a genuine Pauline 
view. The deeper reason of the difference is, that the peculiar 
Pauline conception of faith is not familiar to these Epistles. They 
know nothing of faith as an inward process in the conscious- 
ness, the most essential part of which is a personal conviction and 
experience of the impossibility of justification through the law. 
Hence the object of this faith, the death of Christ, remains 
purely external to them. The death of Christ has indeed brought 
about the cancelling of the law as well as the forgiveness 
of sins ; but the law, which is set aside in the death of Christ, 
appears to be here little more than the injunction of circum- 
cision.^ 

It is in this way that the chief result of the death of Christ is 
the reconciliation of heathens and Jews : this reconciliation was a 
thing of course, as soon as the wall of partition, that is, circum- 
cision, the difference between TrepiTofirj and aKpo/SvaTia, was taken 
away. Such is the Christian universalism of these Epistles; it 
is not based upon the profound idea of the Apostle's religious 
anthropology, but only upon the coalition of heathens and Jews, 
which is one of the outward effects of the death of. Christ. It is 
the same external universalism which the pseudo- Clementine 
homilies make the object of Christ's death in addition to the 

1 The Kad' Tjfiav \€ip6ypai^ov Tois horyfiaaiv, 6 rjv virevavrlov fjjiiv, Col. ii. 14 
(cf. Eph. ii. 15, 6 v6fiOS tS>v ivroKav iv Soyfuuriv), is quite adequately accounted 
for by referring it to the penalty connected with the injunction of circumcision, 
that every man not circumcised was to be regarded as liable to be put to death. . 
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forgiveness of sins. The Christian identifies himself with a new 
man, who, according to these Epistles, arises out of Christianity, 
so that he, as Christian, is neither Jew nor Gentile (cf. Eph. u. 15), 
and, as Christian, has now to put off all the impurities of heathen- 
ism. Judaism thus loses, it is true, the absolute claim it made 
through the law of circumcision; but for this loss the Epistle 
to the Colossians seeks to provide a compensation ; it is at some 
pains to show that even in these altered circumstances there is a 
circumcision, not ev aapKi '^eupoTroiriTO';, but a')(eipoiToi,7)TO^, ev 
rrj d-rreKSvaei tov crd>/MaTO<; ttj? crapKcx;, the TreptTOfirj rov XptffTov, 
which takes place in baptism, in which rite Christ makes aUve 
the veKpoix; ovTa<; ev rrj aKpo^varia t»5? aapKO^, for in baptism 
they renounce aU sensual desires, and dedicate themselves to a 
pure and holy life. This statement that Christian baptism was 
to have the same meaning with Jewish circumcision, is one 
we meet with elsewhere in post-Apostolic writings. The more 
importance the author of the Epistle to the Colossians attaches to 
the foundation thus gained for the union of Gentile and Jew 
Christians, the more must he have been led to controvert the 
principles of Ebionitism, a sect which repudiated universalism 
if coupled with such conditions, and would hear of no renuncia- 
tion of those elements which, as he shows, were irreconcilable 
with the absolute Christian principle. 

It is quite clear that the Epistle to the Ephesians is secondary 
to that to the Colossians ; but it may be doubted whether it was 
written much later, and whether by another author. May not the 
twin Epistles have gone forth into the world together ? A com- 
parison of the contents of both suggests that the materials have 
been divided between them purposely with some such view. All 
that is polemical, special, and individual, is given to the Colossian 
letter : the Ephesian letter seems purposely to avoid all such topics, 
while, on the other hand, it treats the general subject of the Colos- 
sian letter more at large. The close relation of the Epistles to each 
other makes it somewhat striking that they seem to contain refer- 
ences to one another ; the writer to the Colossians tells his readers 
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expressly, iv. 16, that they are to communicate their letter to the 
Laodiceans, and to get another letter from Laodicea communicated 
to themselves. The question is naturally suggested whether our 
Epistle to the Ephesians is this Laodicean epistle. Marcion asserts 
that the Epistle had the title. To the Laodiceans; hut Marcion may 
have had no other authority for this statement than the passage. 
Col. iv. 1 6, itself. Yet though the letter was originally addressed 
To the Ephesians, and intended for them, i. 1, we may still suppose 
that the writer imagined the letter to have been taken by Tychicus 
to Ephesus, but to have been meant for other churches also ; and 
thus it might reach Colosse from Laodicea. This would explain 
why the words, iv.jl6, are not ttjv eU AaoSiKeia<;, but t7]v m 
AaoSiKecw;. If the address, Eph. i. 1, contained originally nothing 
more than rot? ayooi,^ kcu tticttoI'; ev 'Itjo: Xp., the addition rot? 
ovcTcv iv 'E^ea-o), might easily arise from 2 Tim. iv. 12, where 
Tychicus is spoken of, the same who is named, Eph. vi. 21, Col. 
iv. 7, as the messenger of the apostle and the bearer of the Epistle, 
Tii^iKov Se airecTTeiXa eh "E(f>ea-ov. Tychicus is thus, in any case, 
named as the bearer of both Epistles. Now it is curious to find it 
said, Eph. vi. 21, iva Be eiBrjre Kai i//xe« ra kut efxe, to Trpaaaco,, 
•Travra vfilv yvapicrei 6 Tv-^tKo'i, etc. This kui before v/Me2<; can 
only be explained from Col. iv. 7. The author of the Epistle to 
the Ephesians writes as if he, that is, the apostle, had just before 
been writing to the Colossians the letter intended for them. This 
may indeed be the invention of the author of the Ephesian letter 
writing later than the other author. But the circumstance can be 
accounted for equally well by supposing that the authors of both 
Epistles are one and the same man. He will then have referred, 
Eph. vi. 21, to the Colossian epistle, as, in Col. iv. 16, to the 
Ephesian epistle. "What makes this the more likely is, that it is 
hard to see why the readers of the Colossian epistle should be 
referred to another epistle about to reach them from Laodicea, if 
there were not such an Epistle in existence at the time. The 
same author will thus have purposely divided into two letters 
what he could have said in one ; and why ? Probably because he 
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thought that what was said in the same way in two letters would 
produce the greater impression. The passage, Col. ii. 1, shows also 
how the author of this Epistle had two churches in his mind when 
he was writing, so that even this passage, taken in connexion with 
iv. 16, might make it seem not unlikely that as his subject was of 
equal importance to both churches, he felt himself induced to write 
two separate letters to them. Thus the more important the subject 
appeared to him with which both Epistles deal, the easier did it 
seem to imagine how the Apostle came to write these Epistles to 
two churches with which he was personally unacquainted (for 
this is especially remarked, Col. ii. 1, and the same thing is inferred, 
Eph. i. 15).^ These explanations may have appeared necessary to 
the later author, but what reason could have induced the Apostle 
himself, judging even by the contents of our Epistles, to write to 
two churches with which he did not stand in any intimate rela- 
tions ? The Epistle to the Eomans cannot be appealed to here as 
a case in point, unless a comparison were possible between the 
contents of the Epistle to the Eomans and the contents of these 
two Epistles, which are so far inferior. 

Whatever may be thought of the theory here advanced of the 
identical authorship of both Epistles, there can be no doubt of this, 
that the two are so much interwoven that they must stand or fall 
together in their claim to apostolic origin. 

1 If it be assumed that the Epistle to the Epheaians was addressed to Laodicea 
as a circular, we have still the difficulty that Col. ii. 1, iv. 16, mentions only 
Laodicea. Then it is to be considered that if Paul could not possibly write 
to the Ephesians in the words ascribed to him, i. 15, neither could an author 
writing under his name, write in such terms, since the Apostle's relations with 
the Church at Epheaua were too well known to be passed over. Both Epistles 
appear to be written purposely to churches. which were not personally known to 
the Apostle. Considering all this, and in addition to this, the close connexion 
which the Epistles bear to each other, one can scarcely avoid taking the Ephesian 
Epistle, in spite of its title and the ovctlv iv 'E^eVu, to be an Epistle to the 
Laodiceans. 



FIFTH CHAPTEE. 

THE EPISTLE TO THE PHILIPPIANS. 

The critic who first ventured to cast doubt on the genuineness 
of the Epistle to the Ephesians, has lately asserted of the Epistle to 
the PhUippians that its genuineness is above all question.'^ It is 
true that no sufficient reasons have been alleged as yet for doubting 
its apostolic origin; yet I think there are such reasons, and I deem 
it necessary to state shortly, for the further consideration of criti- 
cism, what they are. I think there are three points to be considered.^ 

1. This Epistle, like the two we have just discussed, is occupied 
with Gnostic ideas and expressions, and that not in the way of 
controversy with Gnostics, but employing them, with the neces- 
sary modifications, for its own purposes. The passage, ii. 6, one 
of great importance for dogmatics, and of as great difficulty, can 

1 De Wette : Einl. in's Neue Test. 4 Aufl. 1842, p. 268. [In hia Fifth Edition, 
published in 1848, de Wette referred to the doubts expressed on the subject in 
this work and by Schwegler, Nachap. Zeit. ii. 133, sq., but only very cursorily, 
characterizing them, without reason shown, as an "attack on frivolous grounds." 
Liinemann (Pauli ad Philipp. Epist., Gottingen, 1847) ; Bruclcner (Epist. ad 
Philipp. Paulo auctori vindicata) ; and Ernesti (Uber Philipp. ii. 6, sq. ; Theol. 
Stud, und Krit. 1848, 4 H., pp. 858-924) defended the authenticity of the Epistle 
against Baur at greater length. He judged only the last of these arguments to 
possess any scientific value, but replied to them jointly in the Theol. Jahrb. viii. 
1849, pp. 501-553 (in a section of the paper, " zur neutestamentUchen Kritik "). 
Ernesti returned to the subject in the Stud, und Kritiken, 1851, pp. 591-632, and 
was answered by Baur, Theol. Jahrb. xi. 1852, pp. 133-144, in the paper " uber 
Philipp. ii. 6 f." I shall refer to these two essays where they add anything to the 
discussion in the text, and shall reproduce the more important parts of them.] 

^ Cf. Theol. Jahrb. viiL 502. " What appears suspicious to me in the PhUippian 
Epistle may be reduced to the following three heads : — I. The appearance of 
G-nostio ideas in the passage, ii. 6-9. 2. The want of anything distinctively 
Faidine. 3. The questionableneas of some of the historical data." 
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scarcely be explained save on the supposition that the writer's mind 
was filled with certain Gnostic ideas current at the time. What an 
extraordinary conception is it that Christ, though he was in the 
form of God, did not count it robbery, or, to give the words their 
exact grammatical force, did not think that he must make it the 
object of an actus rapiendi, to be equal with God. If he was God 
already, how could he wish to become what he was already ? But 
if he was not equal with God, what an eccentric and perverted and 
self-contradictory thought must it have been, to become equal with 
God ! Is it the inconceivableness of such a thought that is to be 
expressed in the words ov-x, dpTray/Mv ■^'yrja-aro ? But how came 
the Apostle to say of Christ a thing so inconceivable, even were it 
merely to deny it ? Though Christ did not proceed to such an act 
of rapacity and arrogance, yet it seems it was possible to him, not 
morally indeed, but abstractly. How is this to be explained? 
The doctrines of the Gnostics show us how our author may have 
come to entertain such a conception. It is a well-known Gnostic 
representation, that in one of the aeons, the last of the series of 
them, the Gnostic Sophia, there arose the passionate, eccentric, and 
unnatural desire to penetrate forcibly into the essence of the All- 
father, in order to connect herself directly with him the absolute, 
and to become one with him. This desire is described as a nrpodk- 
XecrOai, a darting forward, as a rash and passionate striving, as a 
ToXfiri, a bold and violent attempt.'' That aeon then sought 
forcibly to seize and to appropriate what according to its nature 
could never belong to it, and what it had no claim to. This whole 
act, and what it aims at accomplishing, is a thing purely spiritual 
Sophia wished, as the Gnostics express it, KeKoivcovSjaOai rm -jraTpi 
Tw TeXe/w, to associate herself with the father, the absolutely Per- 
fect, and, KaraXa^eiv to jaeye^o? avrov, to take up into herself 
spiritually his greatness, his absolute essence. This amounts to 
such an identity with God the Absolute, as is conveyed by the ex- 
pression of our Epistle, to etvM laa 0ew, and only this considera- 
tion, that, according to the original Gnostic conception of it, the 
^ Iren. adv. Haer. i. 2. 2. 
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act was a purely spiritual one, makes it intelligible how our Epistle 
comes to speak of such a self-contradictory attempt as elvai laa 
&ea>. On the one side, the identity with God is a thing still to be 
realized ; on the other, the reality of it is presupposed. The inter- 
preters of the Epistle are thus driven to assert that the correct 
rendering of ov'x^ dpTray/Mov rij-riaaTO, is compatible only with such 
a view of ehai laa ©eo), as makes it a thing which Christ did not 
yet possess ; for otherwise it could not be said that he did not 
wish to seize it for himself But, they say, in order that the renun- 
ciation may be conceived as a voluntary one, we must ascribe to 
Christ the possibility which lies in the iv fiop<fyrj @eov i-rrapxtov. 
Christ then had the divine glory, potentia, in himself, and could 
have claimed it, could have made it appear in his life. But since 
it did not consist with the purpose of the plan of redemption that 
Christ should at once receive divine honour, it would have been a 
robbery, an act of presumption, if he had taken it to himself. But 
what, we must ask, was Christ, if, while iv ft-optprj Oeov vTrapvatv, 
he yet possessed the divine glory only pofentia, if, though actually 
God, he yet was not God ? And what conceivable reason is there 
for saying that he voluntarily renounced a thing which, from the 
nature of the case, it was impossible that he should have ? This 
being and not being, this having and not having, is possible only in 
the spiritual sphere ; the distinction drawn is that between what 
is essentially and what is not only essentially, but also for con- 
sciousness. And the Gnostic aeons are the categories and concep- 
tions in which the absolute becomes the object of the subjective 
consciousness : they are themselves the spiritual subjects in which 
the absolute subjectivates and individualizes itself ; or they are the 
subjective side, on which the absolute is not only the absolute in 
essence, but is also the absolute self-consciousness. Since, however, 
they are in plurality what the absolute is in unity, the descend- 
ing series of aeons exhibits an ever-growing divergence between 
the consciousness of which the absolute is the object, and the 
absolute itself as the object of consciousness. The consciousness 
,of these spiritual subjects, these aeons in which consciousness shows 
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itself as the subjective side over against the other objective side, 
can, by its own nature, deal with nothing but the absolute, and yet 
the further off they stand, the less can they with their conscious- 
ness embrace and comprehend it (KaraKa^elv). Thus, then, the 
aeon we spoke of directs itself to the absolute with the whole 
energy of its spiritual force, seeks to grasp the absolute, to compre- 
hend it, to become equal with it, to be one with it ; but in this it 
undertakes a thing which is in itself impossible, by which it over- 
leaps the boundaries of its own spiritual nature, and seeks, as it were, 
to commit an unnatural robbery of the absolute. Thus, in the very 
nature of the case, it cannot possibly succeed;^ and if it let itself 
be borne along by this impulse, it will only become aware of the 
negativity of its own being, — a thing which the Gnostics represented 
by saying that the aeon fell down out of the TrXripeofia into the 
Ke'vwfia.^ Thus one passage speaks also of a ksvovv in connexion 
with the dpTrayiM)<;, and it is very clear from this that our author 
is familiar with the same representations, that he proceeds upon 
them, only with this difference, that what had a merely speculative 
interest to the Gnostics, has with him a moral significance. With 
the Gnostics the dpTray/jioi; is a thing that actually takes place, but 
by its unnaturalness comes to an end without spreading further, and 
has merely negative consequences f in this case, however, there is 

^ Bia TO dSumrft) einjBaKe'iV Trpay/xart. Iren. loc. cit, 

2 Iren, i. 4. 1 : cV (rxiaiy xai KsviojxaTos rowois c^a> (^mroy iyivero Koi irXripa)- 
fiaros. 4. 2 : iv ra cncdrei Koi ra KevafiaTi. Compare Theodoret, Haer. Fab. i. 7, 
e^a> ToC TrXripafuiTos, ev (TKia Tivi Kal KevcofiaTi Siayeiv. 

3 This statement, however, requires to be qualified (as is observed, TheoL 
Jahrb. viii. 507) : " That aeon which sought to grasp and comprehend the absoi 
lute essence of God, and fell from the TrX^pm/xa to the Kevafio, through attempting 
the impossible, did yet at last arrive at the irXripana. For the n-Xijpw/ia does at 
last, at the consummation of the world's history, receive all spiritual beings, and 
in it they all become one with the absolute. This shows us what the unnatural 
attempt spoken of here really signifies. It was unnatural, in that the aeon in 
question desired to attain immediately and at once, what could not, according to 
Gnostic conceptions, be attained save as a result of the whole process of the 
development of the world. The attempt was suggested to the aeon by a subjeoi 
tive and unreasonable impulse. It was however, at the same time, the beginning 
from which the development of the world proceeded, and was thus a necessary 
momentum. If the genesis of the world be regarded as a falling away (and this 
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a moral self-determination, which stops short of such a dpTray/io'i. 
It is not, in this case, that the action- has failed, but that it has not 
taken place at aU : there is a voluntary renunciation and self-abase- 
ment, and instead of the Gnostic ryevea-dat iv Kevco/ian we have a 
iavTov Kevovv. Thus the voluntary act of refraining from doTray- 
/io?, in our Epistle, is a modification of the speculative dpirayiMo^ 
of Gnosticism. When the question is made an ethical one, as it is 
here, there seems to be httle need for saying that Christ did not 
seek to seize a thing before his moral probation, which could only 
be attained in the way of moral probation. What can be gained 
only through moral effort, that will no one gain, save as the fruit 
of his moral effort. This is so self-evident, that if it be said, as it 
is here, we have a right to conclude that the statement has reference 
to, and is occasioned by, some previous speculation. The state- 
ment could not otherwise have been made, at least in the form in 
which we find it.^ 

is the point of view here), then it is of course both subjectively arbitrary and 
objectively necessary." The apnayjios therefore denotes " that the aeon sought 
to assert at a leap, as it were, at once, through a violent act or a robbery, that 
identity with the absolute which could only be realized through the whole cosmic 
process ;" that it " sought to seize by an act of will, violently and prematurely, 
what it could only gain by a certain definite process.'' Christ did the opposite 
of this : he did not seize the elvai laa Oea, the divine worship that should place 
him on an equality with God, violently, as a right belonging to him in virtue of 
his divine nature (the iJ.op(f>ri Qeov), but earned it by voluntary self-abnegation 
(cf. Theol. Jahrb. xi. 134 sq., viii. 508 sq.). The author also admits distinctly 
(TheoL Jahrb. xi. 142) that apTrayfios cannot be shown to be a Gnostic term ; he 
thinks, however, that this is of no great importance if the idea denoted by the 
word is found in Gnostic systems. — Editor. 

1 The author insists again on this point in Theol. Jahrb. viii. 508 sq. " If," 
he says, " Christ was iv /loptpij Sfot) virdpxav, then his nature was from this very 
fact divine. Now if this iv fiopcpfi Bfov vTrdpf^eiv was not equivalent to elvai icra 
0ea, this must mean that what he was essentially, as iv p.. &. virdpxav, could only 
proceed to the chat i<ra Qea {i.e. become the true and actual contents of his 
consciousness) by his vindicating his divine nature in the way of moral effort — 
by the proof of his obedience. But if the clvat i<ra be thus a question of moral 
achievement, how could it be said of Christ that he ever dreamed of the possibility 
of attaining, without moral action, that which could not exist save as the fruit of 
moral action ? It is clear that the author is referring here to certain other views. 
It could never have suggested itself to him to connect with Christ such an absurd 
and self-contradictory idea or intention, even though it were only to deny that 
he cherished it. The idea must have been suggested to him from without." 

D 
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The other expressions used in this passage afford additional 
evidence of Gnostic modes of thought and expression having been 
before the author's mind. The contrast fiop<f>i] 9eov and fiop^r) 
BovXov looks indeed sufBciently simple, yet the peculiar conception 
indicated by /j,opcf>rj @eov can only be understood by a reference to 
the use of those terms by the Gnostic. .The expressions /io/s^^, 
fiop^ovp, fiop^aa-K, were very common with them. That which 
constitutes the peculiar character of one of the higher spiritual 
beings is the p-opcp^ of that being ; hence the Gnostics said of the 
fallen aeon, that when it passed out of the light and the pleroma, it 
was afjLOpj)0<; Koi dveiSeo';, aiairep eKrpcofia, and that Bia to firjSev 
KaTei\ri<^evai because that was wanting to him which was necessary 
to make up his definite spiritual nature. Hence when Christ 
was sent out of the pleroma to help him, the first thing he did to 
him was tt) Ihla Bvvdjxei jxop^Coaai /LLopcfxaaiv, ttjv Kar ovatav fiovov, 
aXX! ov rrjv Kara 'yvcoa-iv} The aeon was to come to itself out of 
the state of utter negation in which it had been lying ; it was to 
receive its own fj,op<pr}, and that in two stages. The first stage of 
the process of ij,op(f>ovp was the /j,6p^coai,<; kut ovacav, referring to 
that which the aeon was in essence, in substance ; then follow;ed 
the jj,dp<f>w(n'; /caTo. jufixnv, by which he became in consciousness 
also what he was already in essence. This of itself shows us that 
the 6v P'Op(f>r] 0eov vwdp-x^eiv means the same thing, and is identical 
with etvai, laa Qem.^ But this can be distinctly proved to be 
according to the Gnostic use of terms. 

Erneati admita the force of tHs, but finds tlie suggestion in the Mosaic narrative 
of the Fall. Baw replies, op. cit. viii. 509 sqq., xi. 138 sqq., that this parallel ia 
little to the point, and that our passage exhibits no trace of any reference to that 
narrative. He points out that the condition of our first parents before the Fall 
does not in the least correspond to the /iop^ij OcoiJ here ascribed to Christ ; that 
the robbery of the tree in Paradise which they committed is entirely unlike the 
dpTrayiibs said to have been before the mind of Christ ; and that the ehm itra 
ecm, which he did not obtain through a ipwayfios, is quite a different thing from 
the €<Tfcrde o)S 6(ol, promised to our first parents by the serpent, and which they 
actually attained by eating the forbidden fruit. This latter was simply the 
knowledge of good and evil. — Editor. 

1 Cf. Iren. i. 4. 1 ; 5. 1. Theod. Haer. Fab. i. 7. 

2 With the difference however (as the author explains, Th. Jahrb. viii. 507) of 
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The Gnostics said of the vov^ or /ioz^oyei/ij? that he was o/tot o? re 
Kai laog rat Trpo^aXovTi, to the primal aeon, or the absolute ground 
of existence, as the fi6vo<; -xapwv to /ne'-ye^o? tov Trarpoy, since he 
only comprehends the absolute greatness of the Father, and in him 
the absolute unfolds itself to consciousness.'' On this account he 
is also called the sum of all the aeons of the Pleroma, the dpvTJ 
Kai fj,op<f)tocn,<; ■jravro'i tov irXrjpw/xaTO';. The number of the aeons 
is completed by Christ and the Holy Spirit. Christ taught the 
aeons that the essence of the Father is in itself quite incompre- 
hensible, and that the knowledge of it is possible only through the 
fiovoyevr]<;, and that the cause of the eternal existence of the aeons 
was that absolute, and for them quite incomprehensible, being of 
the Father ; the cause of the existence of the Monogenes, however, 
through whom alone the Father is known, and of his fiop(f)coai<;, 
was that which is comprehensible in the Father, m Srj lo-o? ecrrt 
(o fjLovo'yev'qi). Thus he is 'equal with him, identical with him, 
inasmuch as he comprehends the Father, and is subjectively what 
the Father is objectively. This lo-o? elvai tw iraTpl is accordingly 
his fiop(f)o)cn<; or his /j,op(f>r], and since this fwpjyq is nothing but the 
being equal, the being one with the Father, he is himself in fact 
the fiop<j)7j of the Father, or vTrdp')(cov ev fJ^op^f] 0eov. Through 
the Holy Spirit all the aeons were held to have become floppy koI 
ryvw/j-r) laoi, equal to each' other, so that each was what the others 
were, and thereby as much Icro^ to the Father as the Nous or 
Monogenes is; and their fiop<j}rj consisted just in this, that they were 
thus laoi.^ In a writer so obviously influenced by Gnostic ideas, it 
cannot surprise us to find a close approach to the Docetism of the 

that whicli is essentially, and that which is not only essentially, but also for con- 
sciousness. 

* Iren. i. 1. 1. 

^ To see how great the difficulties are with which this classical passage must 
be surrounded, so long as the solution is not sought in the way I have indicated, 
one has only to look at the exertions expended on it by TJstkri (Entw. des paul. 
Lehrb. 4 A., pp. 309-315). In his position these exertions are certainly not un- 
called for. The chief difficulty is, as he seems to be aware, to decide whether 
the expression ev fiop^ij Qeov {nrap^av and lira elvai Qc<5, and their correlatives, 
are to be taken in an ethico-religious or in a physical and substantial sense. 
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Gnostics. This is undoubtedly the case in verse 7. If, as ev 
o/MoidfiaTi, avOpanrwv yevd/Mevo<;, Olirist was only ofioio'; to men, 
then he was no true and actual man, but only seemed to be so.- 
The expression 6fioio)/j,a can signify only similarity, analogy; it 
cannot denote identity or parity of essence (compare Eom. vi. 5). 
The passage Eom. viii. 3, where it is said of the Son that God sent 
him ev 6fj,oia>//,aTi, <TapKo<; d/j,aprla^, cannot be reckoned a parallel 
to this. The o/ioicofia there predicated of the Son is that like- 
ness which as the Son he necessarily wears to the crap^ dfj.apTia<s. 
Here, however, the 6/j,olo)/j,a is extended to human nature generally : 
and this is just the difference between the Docetic view and the 
orthodox. That this is the meaning of 6/ioiQ)fj.a in our passage 
is sufficiently clear from the phrase a-)(rifiaTi evpe6ei<; m? av6pa)7ro<i, 
which stands close beside it, and does not admit of any other 
interpretation. Though we should not press the <»? and evpeOfjvai, 
((u? indicates no more than an opinion, a view, a comparison, and 
evpeOrjvai is not equivalent to 'elvai ; it refers merely to the out- 
ward appearance, to the qualities by which a subject presents 
itself to external observation), yet in <y)(fifjLa we have as clearly 
as need be the notion of an externus habitus, of a thing changing, 
passing, and quickly disappearing (cf. 1 Cor. vii. 31).'^ 

Purely Gnostic, again, is the author's view of the three regions, 
the heavenly, the earthly, and the subterranean, to all of which 
equally the power and rule of Christ extend. The KaTa')(66vi,oi, can- 
not but remind us of ^the Gnostic idea of the descent into hell. The 
peculiar manner, noticeable both in this Epistle and in the two 
which we last considered, in which Gnostic and Catholic concep- 
tions are mingled and pass into each other ; the unsuspecting use 
the writers make of notions, bearing unmistakeably the stamp of 
Gnosticism, and which they modify only so far as the practical and 
religious objects they had to serve, made it necessary to do so — 
these things manifestly belong to a time when Gnosticism had not 
yet become the definite and striking phenomenon that it was 
afterwards, and when it was still in process of development out of 
1 Compare on this point Th. Jahrb. viii. 515 sq., xi. 144. 
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the various elements then present. It was the era of the first 
awaking of Christian speculation, excited by the floating ideas of 
the time, from which speculation the Christian consciousness 
itself was to receive its peculiar dogmatic contents. At its outset 
Christian speculation found its leading and most powerful interest 
in the idea of the person of Christ; it was around this idea that 
the absolute contents of the Christian consciousness crystallized iuto 
their. definite objective form. This growing occupation with the 
person of Christ comes out very strongly in doxological passages, 
such as Eph. i. 19 sq. ; iii. 8 sq. ; Col. i. 15 sq., and, more than in 
any of these, in the passage we have been considering, which has 
qmte the air of a doxology. 

2. This affinity with Gnosis is the chief feature which the Epistle 
to the Phnippians has in common with those to the Ephesians and 
Colossians. It differs from them chiefly in its prevailing subjectivity 
of tone. This is generally extolled as the peculiar beauty of this 
Epistle, and the sentiments and dispositions which it exhibits to us 
are certainly sweet and touching ; yet this must not blind us to the 
fact that the Epistle is characterized very decidedly by monotonous 
repetition of what has already been said, by a want of any pro- 
found and masterly connexion of ideas, and by a certain poverty 
of thought, of which the writer himself seems to have been some- 
what painfully aware, as he says in excuse, iii. 1, to, avra ypdipeiv 
vfuv, efjLOi /lev ovk oKvqpov, vfuv Se a(T(f>a\e<i. Connected with 
this there is another consideration which must count as an 
important element in judging of the Epistle, viz. that we find no 
motive nor occasion for it, no distinct indication of any purpose, 
or of any leading idea. There is certainly polemic against'^Jewish 
opponents, yet one can hardly avoid the impression that this is 
there simply because it seemed to belong to the standing character 
of Pauline' Epistles. There is nothing fresh or natural in this 
polemic ; the circumstances do not stand out with any palpable 
form. Could any description of the opponents of Christianity be 
more vague or general than this? — iii. 18 : ttoXXoI TrepivaTovaiv, 
ov<s TToWaKi,'; eXejov vjmv, vvv he KKatwv Xeyw, TOVi e')(6pov^ tov 
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aTavpov Tov Xpiarov, &v to Te\o? airwXeta, (ov o 0eo? -r] KOiXca, 
Koi rj Bo^a ev Trj ala'^vvTj avrav, ol to, eTrlyeia (^povovvTe<i. iae 
statements added by the interpreters in order to fill up the 
character of these Judaizing opponents and false teachers are 
borrowed from other Epistles ; our Epistle itself affords no special 
features ; it does not even appear where these opponents are to be 
looked for, whether at Eome or at Philippi. It is in vain that our 
author uses the strongest phrases to describe his antagonists ; they 
fail to bring his polemic the colour which it wants. How harshly 
does his argument begin with the rude words, iii. 2, ^eirere tov<; 
Kvva<i ; and how forced is the contrast that is attempted to be 
drawn between KaraToixi) and 'TrepiTo/irj, circumcision and con- 
cision ! The Christians, that is,- are the TrepiTOfifi ; the Jews, the 
spurious circumcision, or the KaTajoiii]. But how inaccurate is 
this ; the difference between the true circumcision and the false 
is a qualitative one, but is here represented as quantitative by 
the exaggeration of ■irepi.TOfn] to KaTurofir]. Nor is this peculiar 
and unnatural contrast required by anything lying in the writer's 
way ; it is evidently brought in in order to give the apostle 
an opportunity to predicate TrepiTo/x^ of himself, that he may 
then go on to discourse of his own person. This, as we have 
already remarked, is always an important point to the writers of 
pseudo-apostolic letters, so conscious are they of their double 
personality. 

Let us, however, examine the passage in which the apostle speaks 
of himself; it is manifestly nothing but an imitation of the passage 
in 2 Cor. xi. 13 sq. In the epycijai BoXloi, verse 13, we have the 
KaKov<; epydrw; of our passage, and then the one passage follows 
the other in a number of details, even the introduction of the 
apostle's person through the idea of -jrepiTOfirj finding its precedent' 
in the original. In 2 Cor. xi. 18 sg. the apostle speaks of his 
Kav^aadai in contrast to the Kav^acrdai of his Judaizing opponents, 
which he characterizes, verse 18, as a Kav^aadai kuto, ttjv adpKa. 
To it he replies that if so great importance is to be attached to 
outward things of that sort, he himseK can boast of the same dis- 
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tinctions as they possess, reluctant though he he to speak of them. 
Kow the author of our Epistle refers this KavxaaOai, Kaia ttjv 
crdpKa especially to the distinction of circumcision, and so puts 
these words into the apostle's mouth, verse 3, Tj/iet? ydp ea-/j.ev 17 
■n-eptTOfirj. Then, in order to ascribe to the apostle the true 
irepirofjir], he takes the idea of circumcision first in a spiritual 
sense ; ot irvevfiari, @ea> XaTp€vovTe<;, Kai Kav^wfievoi ev Xpia-Ta> 
Ir/aov Kai ovk ev aapKi ireiroiOdret;. In the following words, 
however, Kai-rrep eya e-^aiv ■jreirolBrjaiv Koi ev crap/cl, he returns to 
the idea of bodily circumcision. Here we recognise what the 
apostle says of himself, 2 Cor. xi. 18, /cdya} /cavxv'^ofiai, i.$. ev 
crapKi; and as in what fallows there (cf. verse 23, virep eyai) he 
seeks to outbid his opponents with his Kav)(a(T6ai, so here also we 
read : et rt? hoKel cCSXoi; "TreTroidevai ev aapKi, eym fiaXXov. This 
■KeiroiOevai, ev crapKc, which is merely another expression for the 
Kair^aadai Kara ttjv crdpKa of 2 Cor. xi. 18, is then carried out into 
detail, verse 5, the 7repLTop,ri being placed at the head of the 
enumeration as the principal item. After the words TrepiTOfi'^ 
oKTaTi/j,epo<;, it is said ck yevov^ laparjX, instead of laparfXlrat 
eicri : Kofyco, and E^palo'; e^ 'E^paiav, instead of 'E^paioi eiai ; 
Kop/di, 2 Cor. XL 22. This, however, is merely to give the apostle 
an occasion to speak more at large about himself, and to contrast 
his present Christian view of life with that •KeirouOevai ev a-apKi. 
Can it possibly be doubted that the author had before his eyes that 
passage of the Corinthian letter, and followed it as the apostle 
himself could never have done ? The use of the expression Kvvev 
can only be explained from the strong and vehement language in 
which the apostle denounces his opponents, 2 Cor. xi., and from 
the accustomed exaggeration of imitators. But how uncalled for 
and how forced does this speech of the apostle about himself appear 
when we compare it with the manner in which he deals with his 
opponents in the original passage. There we see at once what it 
is all about. How weak and lifeless is this imitation ! What the 
apostle is made to say about his former life is just what nobody 
could fail to know. How petty is the mention of the circumcision 
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on the eighth day, how far from Pauline is the conception of a Sckm- 
oavvq ev vo/iq>, how dull and uninteresting is the whole episode ! 
There are other thoughts and expressions in this part of the Epistle 
which remind us of the Corinthian Epistles ; of. verse 10 with 2 Cor. 
iv. 10 sq.; verses 11-14, with 1 Cor. ix. 24 sq.; verse 15, reKeiot, 
with 1 Cor. ii. 6; verse 17, a-vfji/j,i/j,r]Tai fxov yiveade, with 1 Cor. 
xi. 1, /Mifj^riral fiov jlvecrde; verse 19, with 2 Cor. xi. 15; verse 21 
with 1 Cor. XV. 47 sq. This more or less obvious reappearance of 
passages out of the older Epistles, together with the intentional 
leading of the discourse to the apostle's own person, his earlier and 
his present Hfe, must certainly excite a prejudice against our Epistle. 
Nor do we find any clear reason which could have led the apostle 
to write this Epistle, and which might thus create an impression in 
its favour. A special reason is indeed mentioned, iv. 10 sq., in the 
shape of a present which the Philippians are said to have sent to 
Eome for the apostle's support. This, however, is spoken of in con- 
nexion with former subsidies in such a way as to fail entirely to 
satisfy us. Speaking of this last subsidy, iv. 1 5, the apostle reminds 
his readers of the fact that from the commencement of his preaching 
of the gospel, ever since his departure from Macedonia, he has 
received such gifts from no church but that of Philippi, and that 
during his stay at Thessalonica they sent him assistance more than 
once. Now we must ask how this is to be reconciled with the 
apostle's distinct assertion, 1 Cor. ix. 15, according to which he 
stood in no such relation towards any church whatever : iyco ovBevi 
e'XprjaafiTjv tovtwv, namely, €k tov evajyeXiov ^t}v. His luaSot 
was wa evajyeXi^ofievo'; aSairavov dT]<Ta> to evayyeXiov tov Xpicr- 
Tov, et? TO fj,Tj KaTa')(p7]aaa6ai tt) e^ovaia /u,ou iv tw evajjeXio). 
Now the exactness of the truth of these words is certainly qualified 
by the apostle's own confession, 2 Cor. xi. 9, that during his stay 
at Corinth, brethren who came from Macedonia supplied his wants. 
The statement of the first passage, however, is only qualified, not 
entirely falsified, by the second ; and the case mentioned, 2 Cor. 
xi. 9, can only have been an exception. Bat here, Phil. iv. 15, it 
is made to appear as if there had been a system of subsidies all along, 
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as if the apostle had received regular contributions from the 
Philippians, and had a sort of account of debtor and creditor with 
them (Xdjo<; SoVea? koI X7ji|r6&)9). The explanation of this is, in 
our opinion, that the author had the passage 2 Cor. xi. 9 before 
him, and drew from it a conclusion which it does not warrant, 
failing to allow due weight to the other passage. The XoV? 
Soo-ecfl? Kal XTjilreo)? is evidently our author's equivalent for the 
balance spoken of, 2 Cor. xL 9, in the words TrpoaavairX'qpovv to 
va-Tep7]fj,a. 

Another curious circumstance here claims our attention. The 
interpreters of this Epistle agree with us in thinking that there is 
a reference to 2 Cor. xi. 9 : they say that the words ore e^rjXdov 
aiTo MaiceSovla^ point to the subsidy received at Corinth, and that 
then (verse 16) the apostle goes back to what he had received at 
different times at Thessalonica in order to make his enumeration 
complete. De Wette thinks that the koI requires this interpreta- 
tion, and that the reason why the enumeration does not follow 
the chronological order is that the subsidy received at Corinth was 
the most considerable, and so suggested itself first to the apostle's 
mind. But if it was so considerable, why is it not expressly men- 
tioned ? The words ore e^rjkdov dwo MaKtBovia(; cannot be held 
to refer specially to a subsidy received at Corinth ; the statement 
made is a general one, that he received assistance from them from 
the time of his leaving Macedonia. The apostle could not have 
passed over the most important instance without mentioning it, 
and it is evidently not he himself, but some other man who expresses 
himself in this way. This other writer considered that the case 
mentioned in 2 Cor. was so well known that he did not need to 
refer to it specially ; he took it for granted, and went on to speak 
of other acts of assistance, introducing them with the particle km. 
This fcal cannot be explained in any other way. Now if these 
subsidies were so frequent that the apostle was in a position to 
count upon them as ordinary occurrences (at least in the case of 
the Philippian church), it is hard to see how much is left of the 
principle which he asserts in 1 Cor. ix. 15. There is evidence, more- 
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over, to show that the apostle cannot have received many such 
subsidies at Thessalonica : for according to the Acts he did not re- 
side there for any length of time. Thus hardly any other conclusion 
is open to us than this, that the author exaggerated what he found 
in 1 Cor. ix., about the a^eKj>ol kK66vTe<; aiib MaKeBovla<;, and was 
thus led to represent the apostle as having been assisted by regular 
contributions from the Philippian church from the date when he left 
Macedonia {ore i^rjxeov dwo MaKeloviai) ; or rather, as soon as he 
left Philippi, since his residence in Thessalonica, a town which was 
also in Macedonia, is counted along with the ore e^rjXdov airo 
MaKehovlm. Hence we notice that under the dBeX(}>ol e\9ovTe<; 
diro MaKeSovia<;, this writer understood none but Christians from 
Philippi. Thus what is told us, in chap. iv. 10, of a special occa- 
sion for the writing of the Epistle gives us no clear insight into 
the apostle's circumstances at the time, and this of itself might 
lead us to conclude that we have here no set of actual historical 
circumstances, but only an imaginary situation. The more we con- 
sider the historical groundwork of the Epistle, the more probable 
does this appear. 

3. We have still to consider what is said in chap. i. 12, both 
about the great progress of the Gospel in Eome, and of the deep 
impression which the captivity of the apostle and his preaching 
of the Gospel are said to have produced in the whole Praetorium 
and throughout that city.^ This statement stands quite alone and 
unsupported ; it is not corroborated either by the Epistles which 
profess to have been written from the apostle's captivity in Eome, 
or from any other quarter. Yet the fact is not in itself incredible, 
and no one would have thought of calling it in question had not 
the author himself taken up into his Epistle another fact which 
gives us so clear an insight into his plot, that it is impossible for 
us to take his assertions as simple history. The attention which 
the Gospel commanded in the whole Praetorium, and in Eome 
generally, is supposed, as we see from iv. 22, to have had for one 

^ iv oXo) Tm TTpaiTmp'im xai Tois Xoittois Ttaai : who are those Xoittoi iravres, but 
the general Eoman public ? 
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of its consequeuces that there were believers even in the imperial 
household. 'Acnrd^ovTai, vfia^, the author says at the conclusion 
of his letter, -n-avTei; ol aryiot, fiaXiara Be ol Ik rrj^ Kaiaapo<; oIkIw;. 
This is obviously meant to draw attention to the brilHant and 
noteworthy results of the apostle's preaching at Eome ; and there 
can be no doubt that in the Xomol TravT6<i, i. 1 3, the author was 
thinking particularly of those Ik ttji; Kalaapa olKla<;. How is it 
then that this remarkable result of the apostle's activity at Eome 
during his imprisonment, a thing so important for the history of 
Christianity, meets us nowhere but in the Epistle to the Philip- 
pians ? The key to this question is found in the Clement who is 
mentioned, iv. 3 ; it is certainly a remarkable circumstance that 
this Clement, named nowhere else in the apostolic Epistles, is 
named here as sending greeting in a letter in which no other of 
the apostle's friends or assistants is mentioned as doing so. This 
marked mention of Clement cannot be held to be without signifi- 
cance. Since neither history nor tradition knows of any other 
Clement at that time, this must be the same who is placed else- 
where in the closest relations with the apostle Peter, and who is 
said to have been ordained by him as the first bishop of the Church 
at Eome. Now in the early legendary history it is reported of 
this same Clement that he was connected by blood with the 
imperial household. The Clementine Homilies, which derive 
their name from this Clement, represent him as the disciple, the 
companion, and the successor of the apostle Peter, and narrate his 
life in the form of a Christian romance, say of him that he was 
dvTjp irpo<i yevovi Ti^epiov Kalaapo^. Legend, then, was acquainted 
with a Clement who was a member of the imperial house, and who 
was converted by an apostle ; and the Clement of our Epistle is 
exactly the man in whose person Christianity is represented in 
the imperial house. One being thus given, our author meant us 
to infer that there were several believing members of the imperial 
house, and so made his apostle send greetings from the whole of 
them to the Church at Philippi. But how had Christianity 
gained access to the imperial house ? How could even the report 
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of it get there ? There was another well-known circumstance at 
hand to explain this, namely, the position which Paul had come to 
occupy as a Koman prisoner in the Praetorium. The Praetorium 
was closely connected with the imperial household, and the apostle 
had been committed, at his arrival in Eome, to the praefectus 
praetorio, the o-r/jaTOTreSap;^?;? of Acts xxviii. 1 6, and guarded by 
a soldier of the imperial guard. Here, then, was a door through 
which, as soon as it had gained belief in the Praetorium, Chris- 
tianity might penetrate to the house of the emperor. Thus one 
circumstance fits into another in a perfectly natural way, and it is 
easy to account for the emphatic mention of the irpoKoirr] tov 
evayjeXlov and the <f>avepov'; jevecrdac ev XpicrTm tov<} Becrfiov^ ev 
oK(p Tw TTpaiTwplip Kol TOK XofTTOt? TTacTt at thc beginning of the 
Epistle. The two facts given are, on the one side, the Eoman 
Clement, and on the other side the praefectus praetorio. What 
lies between the two — the interest of the whole Praetorium in Paul 
and in Christianity, and the conversion of several members of the 
imperial house — this seems scarcely more than the natural inference 
by which these two facts are linked together. Yet we must not 
conclude that because this combination seems so natural, the facts 
actually followed each other in this order ; what we know of the 
Eoman Clement will not allow us to do so. He cannot, indeed, 
be said to be altogether the creature of legend ; there is some fact 
or other at the root of the legend ; but the facts, so far as we know 
them, only serve to show that the apostle himself could not have 
named the Eoman Clement in this way. It has long been re- 
marked, and justly,^ that the fundus fabulae, in the case of the 
Eoman Clement, is that Flavins Clemens who is known to us from 
Suetonius,^ Dio Cassius,^ and Eusebius.* The correspondence can 
hardly be mistaken, and is remarkable as an example of the 
process of formation of a Christian legend. We can see to the 
bottom of the process, and that in the case of so important a 

1 Even by Cotelier, Recogn. S. Clem. 7, 8. Patr. Apost. vol. i. p. 554. 

2 Domit. c. 15. 

^ In the extract of Xiphilinus, Ixvii. 14 (iii. 2, 23, in Appendix to Dio Cassius). 
* H. E. iii. 18. 
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personage in Christian legend as the Eoman Clement. It is 
reported of both, of the Clement of the Eoman imperial history 
and of him of Christian legend, that they were related to the 
imperial family. Suetonius calls Flavius Clemens a patruelis of 
Domitian. We are warranted to hold him to have been a friend 
and adherent of Christianity, for the 0^60x77? for which he was 
sentenced to death by Domitian, and which is equivalent in the 
narrative of Dio Cassius to the ^^17 rav 'lovhalwv, mentioned by 
him in the same connexion, is the common heathen designation of 
Christianity. The contemtissima inertia with which Suetonius 
charges him, agrees with this very well ; as a Christian he could 
not take any great interest in the politics of Eome, and this must 
have come out markedly during his consulate ; hence, as Suetonius 
reports his fate, Domitian repente ex tenuissima mspicione tantum 
non in ipso ejus consulafu interemit. Then, as the family of the 
Clement of the Homilies was forced to quit Eome by some dark 
fatality menacing them, and returned thither only after manifold 
vicissitudes, so the wife, at least, of Flavius Clemens, Flavia 
Domitilla, experienced a similar change of fortune. Accordino- to 
Dio Cassius, she was banished to the island Pandateria for the 
same reason for which her husband lost his life ; but she afterwards 
returned to Eome, since Domitian, as Tertullian says, when 
speaking of his mode of persecuting, facile coeptum repressit, 
restituPis etiam, quos relegaverat} This is the historical basis of 
the legend of the Eoman Clement ; there is no historical authority 
for any Clement but this one, and we have no warrant to assume 
an apostolic Clement different from him. The passage in the 
Epistle to the Philippians cannot count as evidence, if there be 
reason to doubt the apostolic origin of that Epistle.^ The death 

^ Apolog. ch. 4. 

^ The Epistle extant under the name of Clement cannot be appealed to in 
evidence that there was actually an apostolic Clement different from the other. 
Whatever be the date assigned to that Epistle, the name prefixed to it can never 
prove that it was written by the Clement of Christian legend. We are not 
obliged to hold the Epistle of Barnabas to have been written by the Barnabas 
with whom we are acquainted, because it bears the name of Barnabas. 
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of Flavius Clemens is said to have been accompanied by certain 
terrible phenomena (continuis octo mensibus, says Suetonius, fulgura 
facta nuntiataque sunt), and to have been much spoken of on this 
account ; and this would make it the more intelligible how this 
Clement, as one of the first Eomans of good family to confess 
Christianity, and to become a martyr to that faith, received so 
prominent a place in Christian legendary history. In order to 
make him a companion of the apostles and the successor of Peter 
in the Eoman Church, he was removed further back, and made a 
relative of Tiberius instead of Domitian. Now if he became a 
Christian only in the reign of Domitian, how could the apostle 
Paul call him his awepyb^ ? This connexion with the apostle 
Paul can only have been ascribed to him by one writing in the 
post-apostolic age, when the Clement we have spoken of had 
already been transformed into, the well-known Clement of the 
Eoman legend. The mention of him in the Epistle to the Philip- 
pians is thus a criterion in judging of the genuineness of that 
Epistle ; and more than this, it throws a new light on the whole 
composition of the Epistle. Prom this Clement and the interest, 
of which he was held to be the evidence, which the oIkm 
Tov Kalaapov took in the cause of the Gospel, the Epistle obtains 
the irpoKOTTTj TOV evayyeXlov, i. 12, and this is the reason of that 
fervent joy which is expressed all through the Epistle as the deep 
and prevailing sentiment of the apostle's heart. Whatever the 
author makes the apostle write about, no single subject is left 
without a reference to his prevailing joy fulness, that xat'/ao) Koi 
avy^atpo) Tracriv v/uv to 6 aiiro koI vfiel^ 'xatpere kcu crvyvalpeTe 
fioi, ii. 17, 18 (c£ iii 1, 'xaLpeTe ev Kvpla : iv. 1, 'x.apa koI a-Tdj)avo<i 
fiov : V. 4, 'x^aipere ev Kvpia TraWore, TraXiv epai ■^^alpere : v. 10, 
exapvv Se ev Kvpia fieydXa)';) is found again and again as the 
refrain of every passage. This predominant feeling outweighed 
the pressure, the restraint, the clouded future in which there was 
so little prospect of further action in the cause of the Gospel, and 
all the cares of his position at the time. In this respect the Epistle 
to the Philippians presents such a contrast with the second to 
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Timothy, that it has long been felt that these two writings must 
he placed at very different periods of the apostle's captivity at 
Eome. Nothing but this prevailing feeling of joy can explain to 
us how the author ventures to make his apostle express the hope 
of speedy deliverance from his imprisonment. And yet it appears 
very natural that an author living at a later period could not quite 
conceal how the well-known death of the apostle was present to his 
mind. Mixed with his feelings of joy, we find thoughts of an 
approaching death, and these two conditions of his spirit neutralize 
each other in sentences such as these : to? nravTOTe koI vvv 
fieyaXvvB-qa-erai, Xpiaro^ ev tqj o-cofiaTi fwv, etre hia ^corjt;, etre Sia 
Oavarov e/Mot yap to ^yv Xjoto-ro? Kol to airoOavelv KepBo'i. El 
oe TO IjTjv ev aapKt, tovto fioi Kapirb^; epyov, kol t/ alprjerd/Mai, ov 
yvcopi^co- avve')(Ofiat 8e e/c tiui' Svo, t-^v eiriOvfiiav ey(aiv et? t}) 
avakvaai, Kat, avv XpicrTm elvai, iroXKo) yap /laXXov Kpelacrov, 
TO Se sTTifieveiv ev aapKL avayKaioTepov Bi iiJLa<s, i. 20-24. Can it 
be questioned that a frame of mind alternating thus between life 
and death is far less appropriate to the apostle, if at least it be 
true that prospects so unexpectedly wide and splendid had been 
opening up before him for the success of the Gospel, than for an 
author who saw before him as a historical fact that end of the 
apostle which so little harmonized with aU these expectations ? It 
cannot be without some special purpose that the author of our 
Epistle places the Eoman Clement, the genuine disciple of Peter, 
as he is always accounted, at the side of the apostle Paul as his 
(7vvepyo<;. He also is to be a link of that harmonious relation in 
which the two apostles were more and more to be exhibited,^ and 

1 Clement was a very suitable personage for this. He was a Gentile by birth, 
and had yet attached himself to Peter and to Jewish Christianity ; thus he was 
a natural mediator between the JudoBO-Christiau and the Gentile-Christian 
parties, and his great reputation could be serviceable in procuring acceptance for 
the Judaizing form of Christianity. He appears in this mediatorial capacity in 
the Shepherd of Hermas, L. i. vis. 2, where the Church appears to Hermas in the 
form of an old woman and commands him to write down the new revelations : — 
" scribes duos libellos et mittes mauum Clementi — mittet autem Clemens in exteras 
civitates (Gentile-Christian churches) illi enim permissum est." With this agrees 
the description given in the Epitome de geetis Petri, <s. 149 (cf. the Martyr. Clem. 
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how was it possible that a man of such importance for the Eoman 
Church could have been unacquainted with the apostle Paul ? for 
was not the Praetorium the only quarter from which the imperial 
house was accessible to Christian teaching 1 

In general, the object of this Epistle may be said to be to give 
a representation of the apostle's personality, through which he 
should appear as great and as illustrious as possible. To this end 
everything conspires that the writer has to say ; the great success 
of the apostle's preaching at Eome, the martyrdom, for it was 
nothing less, and it could never be sufficiently recognised, which 
he endured in his long incarceration, his affectionate and sympa- 
thetic feelings towards the Christian churches, and the constant 
direction of his spirit to Christ, in whom alone he lived. In 
conclusion, we may add that neither the e-Triaico'irot and Biukovoi at 
the beginning of the Epistle, nor those persons named in the last 
chapter in such a peculiar and mysterious way, Euodia and 
Syntyche (in view of the exhortation to concord they might be 
thought to be rather two parties than two ladies), with the yet 
more peculiar crv^vyo'; yvrjcrio';, are in accordance with the apostle's 
manner in other Epistles. 

Addendum.^ 
No other Epistle contains so many passages, which from one 

in Cotelier's Patr. Apost. i., p. 808) of the character of Clement, that he as 
" tertius post magnum Petrum in excelso romanae ecclesiae throno sedens, ipsum- 
que virtutis certamen suscipiens, magistri vestigiis insistebat, apostolioamque 
doctrinam ipse quoque praeferebat et similibus moribus effulgebat, non Chris- 
tianis dumtaxat placens, verum etiam Judaeis ao ipsis gentilibus et omnibus 
omnia factus ut et sic omnes lucrifaceret Christoque praesentaret ac verae reli- 
gioni connecteret." As middleman between Jewish and heathen Christians, he 
was represented as the depositary of all the traditions held for apostolic, which 
were to be valid and obligatory for Jewish and heathen Christians equally. 
Cf. my Abh. iiber den TJrsprung des Episoopats ; Tub. Zeitschr. fur Theol. 1838, 
3 H. p. 126. 

1 The foregoing section (from p. 45) has received so considerable additions in 
the discussion Theol. Jahrb. viii., pp. 517-532, that I think it best to print this 
part of that discussion entire ; it would scarcely be possible to make extracts 
from it. 
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cause or another require to be explained, so many sentences 
wanting in clearness, loosely connected, and made up of nothing 
but repetitions and commonplaces. After the introduction, 
in which Paul's style of introduction is closely imitated, take 
the first passage where there is a distract thought expressed, 
,i 15. Here we are at a loss to know who the Tivh fiev are, 
whether aZ6Kj>ol ev Kvpia or others. " Some preach Christ from 
envy and contentiousness, some from goodwill; some from love, 
because they know that I /cet/x.ai for the defence of the Gospel." — 
What an expression, take it as we may ! " But others preach 
Christ from party-spirit, not with pure intentions, thinking to add 
affliction to my bonds." What are we to conceive the difference 
between these two parties to have been ? " What then ! notwith- 
standing, every way, whether from pretence or in truth, Christ is 
preached." How could the apostle, who elsewhere judges his 
opponents with such severity, write this, and take pleasure even 
in those who preached Christ only -jrpoi^daei, without goodwill or 
honest intentions.? If, as the interpreters remark, the doctrine 
which these people preached must have been anti-Pauline and 
Judaeo-Christian, since men of Pauline views would not have 
sought to counteract his influence, we know from other quarters 
what he thought of such opponents, and how he saw in them 
simply perverters of sound doctrine. Why is he so indulgent 
here ? Several explanations are attempted : that the church which 
these adversaries disturbed was not one which he himself had 
founded, and that in his situation at the time, he must have been, 
impressed with the importance of the spread of the Gospel at 
pome, even in the Judaeo-Christian form ; but all this is quite 
inconsistent with the apostle's character. The passages cited 
could not have been written, save by an author who, considering 
that j^^alpetv ought to be the key-note of the Epistle, made it so, and 
made the apostle look in that spirit beyond all disturbing and 
distressing influences, and who thought that the difference was quite 
capable of being harmonized. Hence the xaipa which recurs so 
often, and the intenser form ■xap^(yo/j,ai. And what is the cause 

E 
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of his joy? The word rovro which follows (ver. 19), fails to 
suggest any definite idea on the subject. And then the collocation 
of the Ber]ari<; of his readers and the eVtxo/STjyta tov nvevfiaToi 
'iTjaov Xpiarov. Did the apostle ever call the intercession of 
his fellow-Christians, and the grace of God working in him in 
furtherance of his apostolic calling, an eTrixopvyi-a tov nvevfiarof 
'Irjaov Xpoarov, as he does here? Gal. iii. 5 speaks of an 
eirixopvyecv to irvevfia, and the author of our Epistle doubtless 
borrowed the expression from that passage ; but then the apostle 
means by the eirix- ™ IIv. the communication of the Spirit to 
Christians generally. And how could he, who said of himself as 
an apostle, Boko) /cdyoi Ilvevfia Oeou e^ei-v (1 Cor. vii. 40), speak of 
an eVtxo/OTjy/a t. TI. 'Irjaov Xpicrrov only now reaching him? 
Whatever the tovto (ver. 1 9) may mean, the apostle knows that it 
will fall out to his salvation, because he cherishes in general the 
hope that in nothing will he be put to shame, but iv irday irapfyqa-M 
etc. What irappi^aia means here is not apparent, but yet more 
curious is the expression fieyaX. Xp. ev ra awfiari fiov. Of course 
it can only be taken in a qualitative sense, but in what other 
passage does the apostle use such an expression about Christ? 
Is it according to his ideas at all, to say that Christ is made great 
through him ? or is it not rather Christ who glorifies himself 
through him and in him ? As the writer's use of 67rt%o/3. t. IIv. 
proceeded from a misinterpretation of Gal. iii. 5, so here his 
tm-Pauline sentiment seems to have been suggested to him by the 
fji,eya\vv6r)vai of 2 Cor. x. 15. What follows (ver. 20) e'lre Boa fw^?, 
etc., is a variation of the two passages, Eom. xiv. 7 and 2 Cor. v. 6. 
It was certainly quite in keeping with the situation in which the 
author of this Epistle conceived the apostle to be, to represent him 
as reflecting on his state, how he hovered between life and death ; 
yet the whole passage, w. 20-26, is nothing but a general meditation 
on life and death, and is not explained by anything special in the 
apostle's situation. The remaining verses of this chapter (27-30) 
contain an exhortation to a Christian walk, of so general a nature 
that it could have stood in any other epistle just as well. Yet 
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traces of other passages are not wanting here. It is usually said 
that TjTi^ (ver. 28) refers grammatically to the following ei/Set^t?, but 
factually to to firj -Trrvpeadai,. But why should not ^Vt9 be 
referred to iriaTii rov evayjeXiov, so that koI firi invp. . . . avTtK. 
should properly have stood after avva&\ovvTe<; ? Thus the Tr/crTt? 
Tov evcvyyeXiov is an evSei^a aTTwXeta? to the one side, and a-(0T7]pla<i 
to the other, and that airo 0eou just as in the passage (2 Cor. ii. 
1 5) where the apostle calls himself an evoahla Xpicrrov rm 0ea> ev 
Tot? a-co^ofievoK Kai, ev rots airoWufievoi,';, etc. With regard to the 
KauxvP'O' (ver. 26), compare 2 Cor. i. 14, 15. 

It is principally the Second Epistle to the Corinthians of which 
we recognise the traces here. The explanation of this is evident ; 
in no other Epistle do the apostle's personal relations to his readers 
appear so distinctly and directly as in that one, so that if the author 
was to make the apostle write a letter of so subjective a character 
as this one is, it was the Second Corinthian Epistle that he would 
naturally be led to follow. I will not insist too strongly on the 
fact that he points his exhortation to unity to avTo ^poveiv (which 
is the chief purpose of the epistle, cf. ii. 1 sq) by a reference to the 
person of Jesus, just as Paul enforces his exhortation to benevol- 
ence, 2 Cor. viii. 9. But the passage ii. 19-30, it seems to me, must 
have been written under the influence of that chapter in the 
Corinthian Epistle. And irrespectively of this there are several 
curious features in that section. The apostle here expresses the 
hope that he will soon be able to send Timothy to the Philippians, 
that he also may be of good comfort by learning their state. Why 
should he be longing so much for news, if Epaphroditus had 
brought him news from Philippi a short time before ? And can 
we think that he would have parted with Timothy for this object ; 
the man of whom he says in this same passage, that he has no one 
on whose friendship and sympathy and straight-forwardness in 
the work of the Gospel he can so fully rely ? It seems scarcely 
probable that he would have sent away a companion whose 
services he so much required in the position he was in, merely to 
take despatches to Philippi, which Epaphroditus, who was sent off 
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at the same time, could have taken equally well, or to bring news 
from Philippi, a task which there was no reason why he of all 
men should undertake. How harshly does the apostle judge his 
fellow-labourers and friends, whom this matter leads him to refer 
to ! It is by no means enough to soften down the sentence by 
saying that Luke for one was no longer present at Kome at the 
•time. Verse 21 is so general that we cannot help including Luke 
and Titus in the scope of it. Only a writer who projects the 
situations of his Epistle out of his own fancy could be led into 
such exaggerations. Now let us compare with this section the 
•passages Cor. viii. 17-24. As in our Epistle Timothy and Epa- 
phroditus, so there Titus and another, are despatched on an errand 
' of great importance, and here as there the messengers are recom- 
mended in the most honourable terms. In 2 Cor. viii. 23, the 
deputies are termed airoaToXoi, e/cKXTjo-iav, and Phil. ii. 23 Epa- 
phroditus is not called avvepyo'; as Titus is in that passage, but with 
regard to the Philippians their dirda-ToXo';. The same word is 
used in both Epistles of the apostle's willingness in respect to this 
journey, with the difference that, at PhU. ii. 28, the o-TrovSatoTe/oo? 
is the apostle who sends, and at 2 Cor. viii. 17 it is Titus, and 
ver. 22 the other dBe\^o<;, the persons sent. Both passages con- 
clude with a special exhortation to give the deputies a worthy 
reception. The expression, Phil. ii. 29, TrpoaBey^ecrde ovv avrov ev 
Kvpi(p fiera TroXXrji 'x^apa<;, Kao tov? toiovtov; evTifjiWi e%eTe, 
represents exactly the apostle's sentiment, 2 Cor. viii. 23, 24. It is, 
of course, obvious, that the two passages differ in many points ; the 
reasons alleged for the mission are different, for one thing. The 
author, that is to say, was not a mere copyist, only an imitatoi'. 
But can it be regarded as a mere chance, that the two Epistles 
agree in the several common features we have noticed ? And do 
we not find here an explanation of the mission of Titus, which 
would otherwise appear so unaccounted for ? The writer of the 
Epistle wished to represent the apostle as giving the Philippians 
a peculiar proof of the love he bore them. He describes that as 
happening now, which had happened before in similar circum- 
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stances. As Titus on that occasion, so here Timothy is sent with 
another brother ; this other brother is very naturally Epaphroditus, 
and the author gives them their recommendation in the highest 
possible terms. 

It may be urged that if analogies and resemblances like this are 
to prove anything, the theory that is based upon them ought to be 
shown to be capable of further demonstration. But this is actually 
the case here. At iii. 1 we come to the passage, which, as I have 
already shown (p. 54 sq), is imitated from 2 Cor. xi. 13 sq. The 
two apologetes cannot of course allow that this is so ; they clearly 
represent to us (Liinemann even by priuting the texts side by 
side) how different the terms of the two passages are ; and show, 
with aU due emphasis, how natural it is that the apostle should 
speak more than once of such advantages, which there is no doubt 
that he did possess, and how appropriately he does so here. How 
could I, they say, overlook, in speaking of the apostle's circum- 
cision on the eighth day, that this was just the difference between 
the bom Jew and the Proselyte ; and a descent from the tribe of 
Benjamin, the tribe which remained true to the house of David at 
the division of the. kingdom, was by no means a worthless distinc- 
tion And if the passage 2 Cor. xi. 13 sq. be alleged to have been 
made use of here, why not also GaL i 13 sq., vi. 12, Eom. xi. 1 ? 
Objections of this kind are not easy to answer, yet they cannot 
destroy the impression which the passage makes on me, and I have 
further to remark that this is not a mere question of words and 
expressions which may be found here or there, but of the whole 
character of the passage under consideration, and of a phenomenon 
which is not isolated, but connected with many points equally 
remarkable. And a passage like iii 1 sq. surely suggests pretty 
clearly that if an Epistle such as this should not be reckoned 
among the products of the apostle's own genius, he would be no 
great loser. What have the two apologetes done to justify this 
passage against the charge that the spirit of the apostle is con- 
spicuously absent from it ? They cannot even clear the writer of the 
Epistle of his own confession of constant repetition ; they go so far 
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as to say that the apostle wrote several other letters of this kind 
to the Philippians ; that the ypdipew (iii. 1) shows him to have been 
in constant correspondence with them. (How this would agree 
with ii. 19, we scarcely need to remark.) The to. avra 'ipaj>eiv 
refers to nothing but the xa/pere ev Kvpltp, that is, to the contents 
of the Epistle generally, for the key-note and the leading thought of 
it are expressed in this constantly recurring '^aipeTe. De Wette 
thinks it decisive against the reference to ^alpere, that aa^'^'^ei; 
could only refer to some danger such as is spoken of in the sequel, 
and in the case of another writer this consideration would have 
some weight. In our Epistle, however, there are so many awkward 
and illogical connexions that it is not so pertinent. The objection 
from the ' dogs ' (iii. 2) is not removed by mentioning passages in 
Homer where this predicate is given even to goddesses (Lline- 
mann, p. 27). The apostle calls his opponents ' ministers of Satan' 
(2 Cor. xi. 15), but there we know the reason for his doing so. Here, 
however, we can discern no object, no train of thought leading up 
to this climax. The only thread of connexion here is the 
author's reminiscence of 2 Cor. xi. 12. Here, as there, the apostle 
speaks of himself in contrast to his opponents. What he says of 
himself there may be expressed in the general statement that he 
desires to know of nothing but what he is in his relation to Christ, 
and that he will let his grace be sufficient for him. His imitator 
here makes him express the same idea in the words that he counts 
all things but loss, damage to his true welfare, because of the sur- 
passing excellence of the knowledge of Jesus Christ his Lord, for 
whose sake he had suffered loss of everything that he had counted 
or might yet count precious. What follows ver. 9 looks like an 
attempt to give as general as possible an abstract of the teaching 
of the Pauline Epistles ; as if the apostle were to make a confession 
of his faith, since he is speaking of personal subjects already, he is 
made to expound and define with all due accuracy the chief pro- 
position of the Pauline system, the doctrine of justification by 
faith. Where else does the apostle speak of the righteousness that 
is by faith with this purely subjective and personal reference to 
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himself? where else does he make the resurrection, the sufferings, 
the death of Christ, the subject of an abstract theoretical contem- 
plation, as here, that he may know rrjv Svva/jiiv t?5? dvaardaeai, 
etc. ? How differently does he speak of all this, 2 Cor. iv. 14 sq. 
V. 14-21, xiii. 3, 4, Gal. ii. 19, sg. etc. What is the import of the 
Bvvafju<; T^? avaa-Tdaea)<; avTov, ver. 10? How loosely are all these 
ideas connected with each other! When the apostle comes in 
other passages to speak of these, the great elements of his religious 
consciousness, he develops them in the fullest and most pregnant 
connexion with each other, and places them in such lights that we 
look at once into the whole profundity, and the whole inner 
necessity of the divine economy of salvation. And when he 
speaks of his own experience, he gives us a very different, and a 
much more life-like picture of his inner life. 

Then the dubious etTrw? KaravTrjaco et? ttjv e^avaaraatv rav 
vexpwv, which is annexed to what precedes, and carries on the 
discourse to a discussion of this doubt. The apostle has been 
made to recapitulate his whole life, beginning at his circumcision, 
and now he goes on to the very end, to the resurrection from the 
dead. But how could the apostle be in any doubt as to his own 
attaining to the resurrection from the dead ? Do not all the dead 
arise? He means, it is asserted, the blessed resurrection of 
which the apostle speaks, 1 Cor. xv. 52, but there certaiidy in a 
connexion which precludes the reader from thinking of any 
other. But even if this be what is meant, we must ask how the 
apostle could speak of the resurrection in a tone of doubt and 
uncertainty, as he does here. Take all these statements in con- 
nexion with each other ; the apostle wishes to win Christ, and to 
be found in him with the righteousness that is by faith, in order to 
know the secret of the Bwa/ii'; rij? avaaraaew^ avrov, and the 
Koivcovia tS>v iraQrificuTaiv avTov, while he is made conformable to 
his death (this death, analogous to that of Jesus, can only be 
understood of the death of martyrdom). In these ideas ranged 
outwardly beside each other, it is hard to see what is the con- 
nexion between the practical o-vfifiopcfiovadM tco Oavdro) avrov 
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and the theoretical yvavai, and still harder to understand how he, 
being av/ji,fwp(f)ov/xevo<; rm Oavdro) avTov, can ask further as if in 
doubt 6t7r&)9 KaravT-ricra) eU rrjv e^avdcTTaaiv tcov veicpaiv. How 
differently, and with a consciousness how well assured, does the 
apostle speak elsewhere of his communion with the life and death 
of Christ ! Compare Eom. viii. 11: el Be ro Uvevfia tov er^ei,pavTO<i 
Irjaovv eK ve/cpwv ouKel ev v/uv, 6 eyeipai; tov Xpiarov eK veKpcov 
^ojoTTotTjcret km, ra Ovrira awjiaTa v/jiwv. Boa to evoiKovv avTov 
wvevfia ev vjuv. 2 Cor. iv. 11 : del yap rnjueli; ol ^S>vTe<i, et? davuToV 
7rapaSi,Bo/j,e6a Bid ^Irjaovv, 'Iva Koi rj ^an] tov Irjaov (pavepcoOy er/ 
Ty OvT/TTJ crapicl rjjjLwv. . . . eiBoTe^ oti 6 eyetpa^ tov Kvpiov Irjaovv, 
Kai rjfid'i Bod Iijcrov XptaTov eyepel, Kab irapa(TT7]aei aw vfiiv. 
How can he who regards himself as one avfi/iopipov/j.evo'; tw 
6avdT<p avTov, be in doubt even for a moment^ that he has in him- 
self, along with death, the living principle that shall awake him 
out of death ? Ei yap avfj,cf>VTOi yeyovufiev Ta> ofioiwfiaTi tov 
BavdTov avTov, aXkd Koi T')}? avaaTaaea^ eaofieOa, Eom. VL 5. Is 
it conceivable that views like these, wrought as they were into his 
inmost consciousness, should ever have left him? that at that 
particular time he could not speak with any such certainty of his 
union with the life and death of Jesus, or of the good and happy 
conscience he had so often spoken of before in looking forward to 
the supreme decision ? If there be anything that our apostle can- 
not possibly have written, it is that dubious e47ra)? KaTavrrjaca eU 
TTjv i^avda-Taaiv tcov veKpwv, where his whole fellowship with Christ 
is put in question. And where in the apostle's writings does the 
resurrection appear, as it does here, as the last event man has to 
look for, removed from aU connexion with the momenta by which 
it is conditioned, and relegated, it appears, to the most distant 
future ? To the apostle's mind the Parousia was so near, that for 
his own case his expectation was rather to be changed than to rise 
again. Can we, then, resist the conviction that the apostle him- 
self would not have spoken thus, and that this dubious etTrw? can 
Only have proceeded from him in the representation of another, — a 
writer who, not -being the apostle himself, could not make him 
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Speak with that confidence and assurance, which a man can only- 
have for his own person. The double consciousness which such a 
writer can never get quit of has for its natural result, that in 
matters of which he is not positively certain he makes the man 
under whose name he writes express himself waveringly and 
undecidedly, as if either the one thing or the other might be true. 
Then also, in the words t/ alprjao^iai, ov yvmpi^a (i. 22), the writer 
imports into the apostle's consciousness his own uncertainty as to: 
which course the latter would have chosen ; there can be no doubt 
that the apostle himself would have known quite well which of 
the two to choose. The same wavering uncertainty and want of 
definite views runs on in the following verses, 11-14, where the 
author makes the apostle review his own moral and religious con- 
dition in self-contemplations which have, as little as the foregoing, 
any resemblance to Paul's own ways of thinking. When the 
apostle says that he has not yet apprehended, but that he is 
already apprehended by Christ, we have here again, as i. 22, two 
propositions which mutually limit each other in such a way that it 
is hard to see what is meant at all. It is clear that if the apostle 
be laid hold on by Christ, he must lay hold of him also, but he 
says that he has not yet laid hold ; what does this mean ? of what 
has he not yet laid hold ? and how does the justification by faith, 
spoken of in verse 9, agree with this not having yet laid hold ? Has 
not he who has laid hold of Christ in faith (and we see this assur- 
ance of faith expressed everywhere in the apostle's writings), re- 
ceived in his faith everything on which it is necessary to lay hold 
in order to be certain of his union with Christ, and of his salvation ? 
Is there such a faith with Paul, as is not also an assurance of 
faith ? It seems indeed a very plausible explanation to say that 
the apostle could not yet have been assured of his moral perfec- 
tion ; but let it be considered whether moral perfection, such as 
would be spoken of here, be a 'thing which the Pauline ideas 
recognise at all? Faith, with all that faith comprehends, cannot 
be conditioned by moral perfection ; else this moral perfection 
would simply bring us back again to the old justification by works. 
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This is of a piece with the whole character of the Epistle ; 
it is written altogether in a very soft subdued tone ; differences 
are neutralized, not stated in their extremer forms. It appeared to 
the author that in an Epistle to the Philippians the apostle might 
be expected to speak much of himself ; that in speaking to so dear 
a church, he would disclose his inmost heart in confidences and 
confessions. So he concluded that he could not make him speak 
too humbly, and meekly, and depreciatingly of himself. And in fact 
the apostle does speak of himself here in such a style that his true 
self is not recognisable at all. Humility is certainly a strong trait 
of his character, but where, even when speaking of himself most 
humbly, did he ever employ such an expression as this — oy% oti 
ijBr} eKa^ov ? Deep as his humility is, it is lost in the preponderat- 
ing sense of the unspeakable grace of God, which is mighty in him, 
even in his weakness, through which alone he is what he is; through 
which, however, he is already what he is to be. If he himself had 
been speaking here, there could not have failed to be some reference 
to this grace of God. In a passage where he looks to what stiLL 
lies before him, and describes his striving towards that goal with 
the same metaphor which the author of our Epistle is using here, 
verse 14, he says to his readers : ovtw rpexere, 'Iva KaToKa^riTe, but 
of himself he says : e^cij toivvv ovtco rpe'^oj, ws ovk aS-jjXws, ovtw 
irvKTevo), m? ov/c aepa Bepav, 1 Cor. ix. 24 sq. He knows nothing 
here of any ov)(^ on eXa^ov, Biwkw Be, et Kai KaToKd^a. It is 
simply the writer of the Epistle whose views are not sufficiently 
clear to distinguish the ideas of perfection in the ethical and the 
physical sense. The author has not yet quite reached the goal of 
his earthly career ; martyrdom is not yet achieved but only impend- 
ing, and so the writer thinks it necessary to throw doubt in this 
manner on the question of his having apprehended. I need not 
here comment further on the want of any clear and natural sequence 
of thoughts or language in the following verses ; and the laborious 
eiforts of interpreters to bring something definite out of these 
wavering statements, and especially out of the vague description 
of the apostle's opponents : cf. p. 54. 
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Another point wMcli is by no means settled, is the occasion which 
may have led the apostle to write such an Epistle to the church at 
PhUippi. The present of money said at the close of the Epistle to 
have been brought to the apostle by Epaphroditus, is generally 
held to be a sufficient explanation. If the Epistle vindicated its 
Pauline character in other respects, there could be no objection to 
this ; the apostle will then have written an epistle, the first object 
of which was to express his gratitude towards a church that had 
given him so flattering a proof of their continued attachment. 
Yet even this point does not stand out with any distinctness, nor 
have my doubts been removed by the utterances of the latest 
advocates of the Epistle. They insist that it is a misunderstanding 
on my part to take the words of the apostle, 1 Cor. ix. 12 sq^. (that 
it is his principle to preach the gospel without recompence), as true 
generally ; instead of referring them especially only to the case of 
the Corinthian church. I will not discuss whether the words of 
the apostle in that passage, especially in the verses 15-18, admit 
of such a limitation. The question is merely whether what is said, 
PhU. iv. 15, of the subsidies received by the apostle from the 
Philippians, naturally suggests that in this particular also the 
author derived his information from the second Corinthian Epistle, 
and used what he found there for his own purpose. There is no 
trace in the authentic letters of the apostle of his having stood in 
such a special relation to the church at Philippi as is imphed in 
Phil. iv. 15. The name of that church is not once mentioned ; he 
speaks only of the churches of Macedonia, and we might even 
conclude from 2 Cor. xi. 8, where he speaks of aXkai, eKKXrjalai, as 
distinct from the Corinthian church, from which he had received 
assistance in money during his residence in Achaia, that other 
churches also stood in this relation towards him. According to 
Phil. iv. 15, however, this relation subsisted only in the case of the 
Philippian church. It is said expressly: ovBefiia fioi eKKXr^ala 
eKOivcavrjaev ets \6yov Socre<BS km, X7|^|re(i)<;, ei, /mtj u/^et? jjuovoi. Thus 
it is very natural to suppose, and this agrees very well with the 
other considerations which make the origin of the Epistle doubtful, 
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that the author, having, as the Epistle shows, a special interest in 
the church at Philippi, attributes the help which the apostle says 
came to him from Macedonia, to that church specially and indi- 
vidually. He thought very naturally that the Philippians would 
not leave the apostle without aid during his imprisonment, and he 
made use of this circumstance as the occasion of his Epistle to the 
Philippians. It may indeed be argued that since, as we know 
from 2 Cor., the apostle did receive aid from the Christians of 
Macedonia, it is very probable that the Philippians actually did 
what is reported of them, iv. 15. Since, however, the Pauline 
origin of the Epistle is questionable on other and more general 
grounds, the contrary supposition is equally probable ; it simply ex- 
hibits in this one particular that derivative character of the Epistle 
which has already been demonstrated on other grounds. In a 
genuine Pauline Epistle we should expect that, besides what is 
directly spiritual, there will be some new information not derivable 
from other sources, about the position of affairs at the time, the 
occasion of the writing, and the various matters of interest which 
a piece of the original reality could not faU to bring with it. Here, 
however, we have poverty of thought, want of any historical basis, 
unconnectedness ; we have nothing specific or concrete, nothing to 
give us the impression of originality, nothing but a dull and 
colourless reflection. As for the want of connexion, it is indeed 
possible by making out a general view and index of the contents, 
to bring to light a certain succession of sections, and thus to make 
the transition from one to the other somewhat easier to the reader. 
In this business Mr. Bruckner shows a considerable amount of 
dexterity (op. cit. p. 38 sq.). Be Wette, again, calls the Epistle a 
graceful contexture of two main themes, the affairs of the Philippians 
and those of the apostle, and makes it apparent in a table that these 
two themes come forward alternately. Yet at a passage, iii. 1, 
where the connexion is difficult to trace, he is forced to take refuge 
in putting a dash between the two chapters, a way of connecting 
which is certainly not after the apostle's manner. The Epistle 
consists of a multitude of independent sentences; the larger sections 
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are placed after each other with a merely external connexion; 
Xaipere forms the close of one and the beginning of another (ii. 18, 
iii. 1), and there is a total want of any idea to bind the whole 
together. If it be alleged, in explanation of this, that this Epistle 
is more properly a private letter than any of the others, it must be 
said that 2 Cor. is such a letter quite as much. Yet how different 
is it in this particular ! 

As for my theory regarding the person of Clemens and the 
historical statements connected with it, I have little to add. 
Liinemann and Bruckner bring all their acuteness to bear against 
my view, and seek to prove that the Clement mentioned, iv. 3, 
must be a Philippian. Liinemann exalts the merit of his refutation 
by the construction of the words of that verse which he gratuitously 
imputes to me. The critics might have said much more simply, as 
Eitschl does in his review of my 'Paulus,' in the Halle Allge- 
meine Lit. Zeitung, 184:7, p. 1008 : "This Clement is, unless I be 
•greatly deceived, a member of the church at Philippi, and has 
nothing to do with that Clemens Eomanus so famous afterwards in 
legend." What more is wanted to prove the authenticity of the 
Epistle, if Messrs. Liinemann and Briickner agree in this opinion ! 
It is certainly quite in keeping with the vagueness of our Epistle 
that nothing in it can be fixed to its own definite locality, so that 
it is impossible to know where the persons spoken of belong to, 
.where the opponents who are impugned are to be sought for, 
whether at Eome or at Philippi. And the apostle himself speaks 
; in one passage of his bonds and his anticipations of death, and, 
immediately after of setting out for Philippi (ii. 24). Yet the chief 
point is, and these critics seem to have overlooked it altogether, that 
• Clement is expressly called a awepjo'i of the apostle, and thus is 
reckoned one of those who worked with him and beside him, and 
that for some time, in the proclamation of the gospel. Although 
nothing whatever is known from the apostle's own writings about 
such a fellow-labourer, yet in itself it might quite well be the case 
.that besides the Roman Clement, who appears in other quarters as 
. an adherent of, Peter, there was another apostolical man of this 
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name. But let it be considered what stage has heen already- 
reached in the criticism of our Epistle, before we come to speak of 
this Clement named at iv. 3. Here is an author who exhibits so 
little independence in other particulars, who has nothing to say 
that is new or peculiar to himself, whose sources of information 
can be pointed out in a number of instances. And from what 
other quarter should his Clement come than from that tradition to 
which the Clement already known to us belongs ? With this the 
rest is explaiued at once. About the enigmatical av^vyo'i of the 
apostle I have, nothing to say any more than others. Schwegler 
thought of the apostle Peter, and this is at least as reasonable as 
the suggestion of Wieseler (Chronologic der Apostelgeschichte, 
p. 458), who takes this yoke-fellow to be Christ, " who helps every 
one to bear his burden," or that of Eiickert, who recognises in him 
the brother-german of the apostle, said to be spoken of in the 
dBeXif>o<;, 2 Cor. viii. 18, 22. 

An author writing in the name of the apostle was of course 
obliged to write a Pauline style, yet the language of the Epistle 
betrays the imitator in many particulars. There is a considerable 
number of words and expressions which are peculiar to this Epistle 
(cf. Zeller, Studien zur neutest.TheoL, Theol. Jahrb., 1843, p. 507 sg.) 
I have also been struck with the repeated use of the particle ttX^v, 
which the author is fond of using as a particle of transition, to join 
together, externally, sentences, which have no very close connexion 
inwardly. In this short Epistle irXriv is used in- this way three 
times, i. 18, iii. 16, iv. 14. In the unquestioned Epistles of the 
apostle, the particle is found only once, 1 Cor. xi 11. The particle 
apa, on the other hand, which the apostle uses so frequently, is 
not once found here. Then the emphasis which the author seeks 
to gain by the repetition of the same word : i. 9, fiSXKov koi 
/jloXXov ; ver. 18, •^aipco, aXKa xai '^apriao/u.at, ; ver. 25, /xevco koI 
(Tv/nrapafieva) ; ii. 17, 'XP'iput km crvyy(ai,p<a ; ver. 18, yaipere Koi 
ervyxatpeTS ; ver. 27, \virr}v eiri Xvirrjv ; iii. 2, /SXeTrere tous Kvva<;, 
ySXeVere tov; kukov; epydra'?, /SXeTrere r^v KaraTOfirpj ; iv. 2, 
EvoiZiav irapaKoXo) Kai Svvtv^tjv irapaKaXS)] ver. 17, ovv ort 
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eiri^rjTo) to Bofia, aXX' eTri^TjTco rov Kapirov. The same word used 
twice in tlie same verse (iii. 4, 8). Synonymous or similar expres- 
sions are used in conjunction : i. 20, d-rroKapaBoKia koI eXirU ; ii. 
1, cnfKarfyya Kai oiKTipfioi ; ver. 2, iva to avro (ppovfjre . . . to ev 
(ppovovvTe^ ; ver. 16, ovk ets kbvov eBpafiov, ovSe et9 ksvov eKoiriaaa; 
ver. 17, 6va-ia koI XeiTovpyla Trj<; TrlaTea)<; ; ver. 25, Epaphroditus is 
called not only aSeX^o? koI avvepjo<;, but also, with the exaggera- 
tion characteristic of such writers, o-i/o-TpaTttuTTj? ; and on all this 
follows vfj,a)v Be aTTOffToXog, Kai XeiTovp'yo<; t^? 'x^p€ia<; jjlov. In 
contrast to this the apostle calls Timothy, 2 Cor. viii. 23, simply 
his Koivcovo<;, and in reference to the Coriathians his crvvepyo'; ; iii. 
9, BiKaioavvq ri Bia TricrTew? XptcrTOV, rj e/c 6eov SiKaioavvr] eiri, tt) 
iriaTei; iv. 7, rai; KapBiw; v/j,cbv Kai Ta vorifiaTa vfiav; ver. 12, ev 
iravTt Kat, ev iracrt, ; ver. 18, oap,rj evcoBcw;, 6vaia BeicTr] evapeaTOf 
Tw ©em. This phraseology is not specially Pauline ; the writer 
who used it was clearly one who sought to make up for what was 
wanting in his thought by the exuberance of his expression. 
Then again, there are expressions which though of rare occurrence 
with Paul are yet so specifically Pauline, that the use of 
them at once informs us of the quarter from which they were 
drawn, — Thus i. 8, fidpTvg jdp fiov edTiv 6 0eo?, to?, etc., cf. Eom. 
i. 9 ; Phil. i. 10, BoKcp.d^ei,v to. Bia^e'povTa, as Eom. ii. 18. The 
apostle calls himself, 1 Cor. ix 23, a a-vjKoi,va)vo<; of the gospel, 
and our author makes him say to the PhiLippians (i. 7), that 
they are o-iryKoivcovol ttJ? 'x^apiToi ; Phil. L 19, e-rri'XppTj'yi.a tow 
irvevfiaTO^, as Gal. iii 5 ; PhiL i. 26, Kav-)(r)p,a vfjcav, as 2 Cor. i. 14 ; 
PhU. i. 22, ^v ev o-apKi, as Gal. ii. 20; Phil. ii. 16, eU Kevov 
eBpafiov, as Gal. ii 2 ; Phil. ii. 30, t)) epyov XpcaTov, as 1 Cor. 
xvi 10; PhU. ii. 30, dvaTfk'qpovv t)) vcrTepr]/j,a, as 2 Cor. ix. 12; 
Phil. iii. 3, Kavxaa-6ai ev XpicTm, I Cor. i 31, 2 Cor. x. 17, etc. 
We are also reminded of the Apocalypse xiii. 8, by the expression 
used in Phil. iv. 3, mv to, ovdp.aTa ev ^i,j3X^ ^co^?. 



SIXTH CHAPTER 

EPISTLE TO PHILEMON. 

The Epistle to Philemon takes its place beside the three Epistles 
to the Ephesians, Colossians, and Philippians, as bearing , like them, 
tohaye been written during the apostle's captivity at Eome. It is 
connected most intimately with the Epistle to the Colossians, 
Philemon having been, according to the general assumption, a member 
of the Church at Colosse. In this Epistle, indeed, there is no dis- 
tinct indication of the fact, except that the persons from whom 
greetings are sent are the same as in the Epistle to the -Colossians, 
with the exception of Jesus Justus, Col. iv. 11. And there is no 
doubt that at Col. iv. 9, this same . Onesimus, whom the author of 
the Epistle represents as sent to the Colossians along with Tychicus, 
is called one of themselves. In the case of this Epistle more than 
any other, if criticism should inquire for evidence in favour of its 
apostolic name, it seems liable to the reproach of hypercriticism, 
of exaggerated suspicion, and restless doubt, from the attacks of 
which nothing is safe. "What has criticism to do with this short, 
■ attractive, graceful and friendly letter, inspired as it is by the 
noblest Christian feeling, and which has never yet been touched 
by the breath of suspicion ? Yet criticism cannot possibly take 
- an apostoUc origin for granted here, and forbear from inquiries. If 
indeed the other Epistles, which profess, as this one does, to have 
been written in the apostle's captivity, had been above aU doubt, 
then the claim of this one to the same origin might have passed 
unchallenged. But the case is quite different when this Epistle is 
regarded in the light of the critical doubts which those others have 
certainly appeared to us to warrant. If so much can be uro-ed 
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against the Pauline origin of these three Epistles, and still more of 
the Pastoral ones, and if it be so extremely doubtful whether we 
have any apostolical Epistles from the period of the imprisonment 
at all, what claim has this small Epistle, a mere letter of friend- 
ship, and dealing with a purely private affair, to be considered an 
exception to that judgment ? Whatever weight may attach to this 
inference from analogy, yet on the other hand the demand is 
certainly fair, that we should look at the Epistle in itself, and 
show, if not the probability, at least the possibility of its having a 
non-apostolic parentage. The difference between Pauline and non- 
Pauline Epistles cannot surely be so small that this one, if not 
Pauline, should bear no mark whatever of its different origin. Now 
what can be proved in this direction ? "We need not insist upon the 
• nature of the language used ; on the fact that in this short Epistle 
there is a considerable number of expressions which never occur in 
the apostle's own writings at aU, or only in the disputed writings ; as 
a-vcrTpana>Tr}(;, ver. 2, in the metaphorical sense that later writers are 
so fond of ;^ avrjKov, eirtrdacreiv, ver. 8 ; irpecT^uT7}<;,vev. 9 (the refer- 
ence to his age is certainlypeculiar) ; a'^rjaroi and ev;;^/37;<rTo?, ver. 1 1 ; 
aire'xa) in the sense of "have back," ver. 15 ; ottot/o), •Kpoa-o^elXm, 
ver. 19 ; oi'ti'ao-^at,ver.20 ; f6i'ta,ver. 22 (the expression o-7rXa7j^i/a is 
also striking, not as being un-Pauline, but as occurring three times 
over, ver. 7, 12, 20). It is the contents of the Epistle that chiefly 
arrest our attention : these contents are certainly peculiar, and 
distinguish the Epistle from all others. Here there are no mere 
commonplaces, no repetitions of things known long before, no indefi- 
nite doctrine ; on the contrary, it deals with an actual occurrence 
belonging to a certain definite set of circumstances. "We must ask, 
however, whether this subject, which is the occasion of the writing, 
is not itself so very singular as to arouse our suspicions ? A slave 
has run away from his master because of some delinquency; a theft,' 
it is commonly assumed. His master is a Christian at Colosse in 
Phrygia, and an intimate friend of the apostle Paul; the slave 
comes to Eome, is brought in contact with the apostle in his im- 
1 Of. Pastoralbriefe, p. 99. 
F 
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prisonment, is converted by him to Christianity, and thereupon 
sent back to his master at Colosse as a Christian slave. This is a 
very remarkable concurrence of chances, such as rarely indeed 
takes place ; and the letter given to the converted slave by the 
apostle to carry to his master regards the occurrence from the 
Christian point of view, and makes it the subject of Christian 
reflection. The slave converted to Christianity is represented as a 
child born to the apostle in his old age and in his captivity, and 
therefore loved by him with aU the greater tenderness. As a 
converted slave he has been changed out of an a.'Xfyqa-ro'i, one from 
whom his master derived no profit, but rather the reverse, into an 
evxpWTo<i for both, for his master and the apostle. Here there is 
a play, not only on the slave's name, Onesimus (from ovqfu, ovivruMi, 
to be of use, serviceable), but on the Christian name itself, for the 
heathens often said X/aT^crro? instead of XpiaTo<;, a thing which 
the Christians did not take at all amiss. ■^ 

The leading idea is this — that when the slave returned to his 
master he had become a Christian : this idea is expressed with all 
due clearness, and everything that the Epistle contains besides is 
just the development and illustration of what Christianity was 
held to imply. The beautiful idea is here taken as a part of 
Christianity, that those whom it connects stand to each other in a 
real community of essence, so that the one sees in the other his 
own self, knows himself to be completely one with him, and is thus 
included in a union which is to last for ever. The converted 
slave is no longer the slave of his master ; he is more than a slave, 
he is his brother beloved, all whose misdeeds and debts are now 
forgiven. The apostle who has converted the slave is not only the 
spiritual father of the man who through him is now regenerate ; 
the master of the slave receives in him not merely the convert, but 

1 Cf. Justin, Apol. i. c. 4 : 'Ek tov Kar-qyopovfievov rjjiaiv ovofiaros xP'/cT'OTaTot 
virapxafiev. Xpi(rnavo\ yap eivM KaTriyopoip.eda, to bi XPI'^'''"'' p-ia-flaBai ov 
SUmov. In the same way Athenagoras saya of tlie heathens, Leg. cap. 2 : els to 
ovo/xa as els abiKtjpa evv^pt^ovcrtv, oiSh Se to ouopa d^' iavTov Koi Si avTov ov 
TTOvrjpov oiVe XPT'"^"" "op.i^eTai. TertuU. Apol. 3 : Cum perperam Chreatianua 
pronuntiatur a vobis (nam nee nomiuis oerta est notitia penes vos), de suavitate 
vel beuignitate compoaitum eat. 
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also the apostle who converted him. ^v Se avTov, tovt eari to, 
e/Ma aifka^')(ya, irpocrka^ov, ver. 12. El ovv e/ie ej^et? koivwvov, 
irpoaXa^ov avrov to? ifie, ver. 17. As the converted slave, being a 
Christian slave, is to the apostle in place of his Christian master, 
so through the same bond of identity, he unites the apostle who 
converted him with his Christian master, who must needs behold 
in him the converted, his converter also. Thus Christianity does 
away with all differences which separate men from one another ; as 
a new principle of life it creates a new set of relations, where one 
lives in the other ; the consciousness is a common consciousness 
in which all are one. The apostle becomes surety for the con- 
verted slave to his master, and answerable for his debt ; but then 
the Christian mastei: himself is the apostle's debtor, ver. 19. What 
one is the other is also, because all are one in the same unity. 
The play on the word Onesimus in ver. 20 is doubtless meant 
to convey the same idea ; the apostle says, in a certain way, " as thy 
Christian slave has only now become an Onesimus worthy of his 
name, so shouldst thou, his Christian master, be my Onesimus ; 
let me rejoice in thee (eytu aov ovaifMnjv ev Kvplas), give me the full 
enjoyment of thy love, let my inmost consciousness as a Christian 
consciousness repose on thine." 

Among those sweet utterances of an author deeply imbued 
with the Christian spirit, there is another thought especially 
deserving of remark. The apostle writes to the master of the 
slave, ver. 15, that perhaps the slave who deserted him, but who 
has now become a Christian, departed from him for a season, in 
order that he might receive him back for ever. He receives him 
back for ever if he receives him as a Christian. This aspect of 
Christianity is dwelt upon in the pseudo-Clementine homihes : 
Christianity is the permanent reconciliation of those who were 
formerly separated by one cause or another, but who by a special 
arrangement of affairs brought about by Divine Providence for that 
very purpose, are again brought together ; through their conver- 
sion to Christianity they know each other again, the one sees in 
the other his own flesh and blood, himself.^ The point of the 
' Die Christliolie Gnosis, p. 372 sq. 
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historical narratives in the homilies is to be found in these scenes 
of recognition and reconciliation ; and if, on this account, they have 
been called, and justly so, a Christian romance, why should not 
our Epistle be the embryo of a similar Christian fiction? The 
historical materials which it contains are not worked out, yet it 
evidently contains materials for a more extended treatment. The 
author of the Epistle, however, does not dwell on his story for its 
own inherent interest ; he rather pre-supposes the story as a vehicle 
for the idea which it is his object to set forth. The moral of the 
story is, that what one loses in the world, one recovers in Chris- 
tianity, and that for ever; that the world and Christianity are 
related to each other as separation and reunion, as time and 
eternity. This idea is expressed with all proper clearness in the 
words, ver. 15 : raya yap Sia tovto e'^copicrdr] 'rrpo'i wpav, iva 
alaviov avTov airiyi^'i. The occurrence spoken of is thus to be 
considered teleologically ; but the teleological view of history is the 
mother of historical fiction, and if once the idea be regarded as the 
substance of what has taken place, it is no great step to regard 
what has happened as having happened only in representation, 
and that it might serve as the outward form of the idea. Thus it 
cannot be called either an impossible or an improbable construction 
of this Epistle, if we regard it as a Christian romance serving to 
convey a genuine Christian idea. 

If this Epistle be interpreted in the way in which it must be, 
as soon as we regard it, not merely in itself, but in its historical 
and critical connexion with the other Epistles which stand nearest 
to it, then the peculiar excellence for which it is extolled becomes 
much more questionable. The excellence is, that it contains 
nothing of importance either in relation to doctrine or to Church 
history, but is invaluable as a document, bringing before us the 
apostle's cheerful and amiable personality, and as a practical 
commentary on Col. iv. 6. But if the Epistle be actually written 
by Paul, is it not remarkable that the occurrence, which in that 
case actually happened, is simply used to illustrate a certain 
idea, and that the enforcement of this idea is the real aim and 
subject of the Epistle ? 
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THE TWO EPISTLES TO THE THESSALONIANS. 

The second of these Epistles has already been attacked by- 
criticism; but the first has as yet excited no suspicions. The 
reason of this is probably to be found in the nature of its contents, 
in which there is nothing at all striking or peculiar. In the whole 
collection of the Pauline Epistles there is none so deficient in the 
character and substance of its materials as 1st Thessalonians. With 
the exception of the view advanced iniv. 13-18, no dogmatic idea 
whatever is brought into prominence, as is certainly the case in 
the Epistles to the Ephesians, Colossians, and Philippians, and 
even in the short Epistle to Philemon. The whole Epistle is 
made up of general instructions, exhortations, wishes, such as 
appear in the other Epistles merely as adjuncts to the principal 
contents; what is accessory in the other cases is here the pre- 
ponderating and essential element. This might appear at first sight 
to favour the opinion that the Epistle is genuine — there is so little 
for criticism to lay hold of. The very insignificance of the contents, 
however, the want of any special aim and of any intelligible 
occasion or purpose is itself a criterion adverse to a Pauline origin ; 
but not merely do these negative considerations demand explana- 
tion : a closer view of the Epistle betrays such dependence and 
such want of originality as is not to be found in any of the 
genuLQe Pauhne writings. , The chief part of the Epistle is 
nothing but a lengthy version of the history of the conversion of 
the Thessalonians as we know it from the Acts. It contains 
nothing that the Thessalonians would not know already, and the 
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author may have taken his account of the transaction either from 
the Acts or from some other source. To begin with i. 4 sq., etSoVe?, 
aZeKj)ol , . . T'riv eK\oyriv vfjuwv, etc. ; this merely states how the 
apostle preached the gospel to the Thessalonians, and they 
received it; ch. ii 1, avToi yap o'lSare, dSeXcpol, ttjv eoaoSov 
r^fiwv TTjv Trpo? u/ias . . . TrpoTraOomei; koL v^piaQtvTe'i, KaOco^ 
olhaTe, ev ^iXlvn-oi^, etc., points more distinctly to the circum- 
stances of the apostle's coming to Thessalonica, and the way in 
which he worked there. In the same way iii. 1 1 sq., evBoK-^aanev 
KaTakei(f>6r]VM ev AdT}vat,<; fiovoi,, Kai e-Tre/M'y^afiev Ti/xodeov, etc., 
refers to what happened only a short time before, and what the 
Thessalonians were quite well aware of As the writer admits by 
the perpetually recurring etSore? (i. 4), avToi yap o'lBare (ii. 1), 
Ka9a)<; oiBare (ii. 2), /ji,vr)ix,ovevere yap (ii. 9), Kadairep oiBare (ii. 
11), avToi yap oiBare (iii. 3), Kadai<; Kai eyevero Kat ooSare (iii. 4), 
otSare yap (iv. 2), only such things are spoken of as the readers 
knew well already ; the history which is recapitulated is not an 
old one, but, on the contrary, quite fresh and new. In addition to 
all this, we find in the narrative reminiscences more or less 
distinct, of other Pauline Epistles, particularly of those to the 
Corinthians. The passage (i. 5) to evayyeXiov rjfiwv ovk eyevridr] 
6t? uytta? ev \oym fiovov, aXXa Kai ev Bvvap,ei, is manifestly an 
imitation of 1 Cor. ii. 4 ; — i. 6, p.ifirjTai rjfiiov eyevrjdjjTe Kai tov 
Kvpiov, of 1 Cor. xi. 1 ; — i. 8, ev "ttuvti Totrm ^ Trtcrrt? vij,a)v , . . 
e^eXrjXvdev, reminds us of Eom. i. 8, rj •jria-Ti's vfiav KarayyekXeTai 
ev oXq) TO) KoafjLw. The passage ii. 4 sq. is a brief recapitulation 
of the principles enunciated in the Corinthian Epistles : cf. 1 Cor. 
ii. 4; iv. 3sq.; ix. 15 sq., and particularly 2 Cor. ii. 17; v. 11. 
The following expressions especially remind us of the second 
Corinthian letter, irXeove^la (ii 5), c£ 2 Cor. vii. 2 ; with Bvvdfievoi iv 
^dpei elvai (ii. 6), jjirj eTri^aprjaai (ii. 9), cf. 2 Cor. xi. 9 ; ii. 7 also 
reminds us of 1 Cor. iii. 2. Thus the Corinthian Epistles are 
easily recognizable both in the thoughts and the expressions of the 
two first chapters. Of the passages referring to the story of the 
conversion of the Thessalonians, ii. 14-16 is particularly noticeable. 
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The ■writer makes the apostle say here that the Thessalonians had 
become imitators of the Christian Churches in Judaja, since they 
had suffered the same things from their own countrymen as the 
Jewish Churches from the Jews, who killed the Lord Jesus and 
the prophets, and persecuted him, the apostle, and pleased not 
God, and were contrary to all men, forbidding him to preach the 
gospel to the heathen, that they might be saved, to iill up their 
sins always ; wherefore at last wrath is come upon them. This 
passage has a thoroughly un-Pauline stamp. It agrees certainly 
with the Acts, where it is stated that the Jews in Thessalonica 
stirred up the heathen against the apostle's converts, and against 
himself;^ yet the comparison is certainly far-fetched between 
these troubles raised by the Jews and Gentiles conjointly and 
the persecutions of the Christians in Jud^a. Not do we ever find 
the apostle elsewhere holding up the Judseo- Christians as a 
pattern to the Gentile Christians. It is, moreover, quite out of 
place for him to speak of those persecutions in Judaea; for he 
himself was the person principally concerned in the only persecu- 
tion to which our passage can refer. Then do we find in any 
other passage that the apostle couples together, as he does here, his 
own sufferings for the sake of the Gospel with those which the 
Jews inflicted upon Jesus and the prophets? (in what a very 
different sense does he speak of his veKpacrK 'Irjaov 1 2 Cor. iv. 10). 
Is this polemic against the Jews at aU natural to him ; a polemic 
so external and so vague that the enmity of the Jews to the 
Gospel is characterized solely in the terms of that well-known 
charge with which the Gentiles assailed them, the odium generis 
humani ? It is this which is alleged against them, ver. 1 5, when it 
is said that they are not merely 6em fxr] dpea-KovTe<;, but also iraaiv 

1 We may take this opportunity of observing the unhistorical elements of the 
story, Acts xvii. 6. The Jews are said to have stirred up the heathen with the 
words : oi ttjv oiKovjiivqv avaoTaTaxravres ovToi KaX ivdaSe jrapiurt. This avatrra- 
rSxrai is thus said to have taken place at the time when Paul came first into 
these districts; how long afterwards was it that Christianity appeared to the 
Romans so politically dangerous as implied in the words used here : airivavri twv 
SoyixciToiv KaiVapor wpdrTOXKri. ? 
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dvBpai'TroK evavrioi, ver. 15. It is evident on the face of this 
passage that the story in the Acts is the only source of its infor- 
mation ; the expressions eKhiioKeiv, KcoXvei.v, correspond accurately 
■with the course of events described in Acts xvii. 5 sq. The 
expression rot? eOvecrc XoK'fja-ai 'Iva a-a0aa-i clearly suggests to us 
the author's familiarity with the Acts. This expression is quite 
after the manner of that work (xiv. 1 ; xvi. 6, 32 ; xviii. 9), but one 
■which the apostle Paul himself never uses of his own preaching. 
And when it is said that after the Jews have continually filled up 
the measure of their sins, e(j)6a<Te Se eV avTov<; rj op'yrj eh reXo?, 
what does this suggest to us more naturally than the punishment 
that came upon them in the destruction of Jerusalem ? 

It is generally supposed that the apostle wrote the First 
Epistle to the Thessalonians during his first residence at Corinth, 
soon after Silas and Timothy had arrived from Macedonia (Acts 
xviii. 5). Our Epistle agrees perfectly with the Acts in making 
Timothy, who had left Thessalonica along with Paul, but remained 
at Beroea while Paul went on to Athens, rejoin him at Corinth, 
(iii. 6). It represents Timothy, however (iii. 1), as ha-ving already 
been with Paul at Athens, and sent back thence to Thessalonica. 
The news which Timothy then brought the apostle (iii. 6) was 
obtained on this second journey. All this happened shortly after the 
apostle's first visit to Thessalonica, and so the Epistle must have been 
written a few months after that visit. If this be so, it is certainly 
strange how he could write to the Thessalonians at such length about 
things which must have been fresh in their memory ; it is strange 
also that he should give such a description of the state of the Church 
as, it is obvious, can only refer to a Church that had been some time 
in existence. How can it be said of Christians belonging to a Church 
only lately founded, that they were patterns to all the believers in 
Macedonia and Achaia, that the fame of their reception of the word 
of the Lord has not only gone abroad in Macedonia and Achaia, but 

1 'KaKfJv, 1 Cor. ii. 13, iii. 1, cannot be compared to the above expression; 
the meaning of "KdKclv in these passages is simply " speak ; " it ia not equivalent 
to XaXeiv TOP "Koyov. 
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that their faith ev Travrl toVw e^ekrjkvdev, that people of every place 
were speaking of them, how they were converted, and turned from 
their idols to God, i. 7 sg^. ? How can the apostle say after so 
short an absence that, as he greatly desired to see them face to 
face he had been not only once, but twice on the point of 
coming to them? (ii. 17, iii. 10.) Here we have an echo of the 
Corinthian letters, where there is frequent mention of such repeated 
journeys and designs of travel. How can the brotherly love of the 
Thessalonians, which they exhibited to all the brethren in aU 
Macedonia, be spoken of as a virtue already so widely proved? (iv. 9.) 
Were admonitions to a quiet and industrious life, such as are 
given in iv. 11, 12, necessary even at that early period? It is usual 
to pass very lightly over all these things, and perhaps to place the 
date of the Epistle somewhat later. Another critic, on the contrary, 
brings all his acuteness into play to find out new possibilities, and 
defend the old view as being after all the most probable. Such 
palliatives, however, fail to remove the infirmity ; it lies deeper, and 
can only be covered over for a moment by the treatment. 

As for the section, iv. 14-18, and the view it contains of the 
resurrection of the dead, and the relation of the departed and the 
living to the second coming of Christ, this seems to agree very 
well with 1 Cor. xv. 52 ; but it goes far beyond what is taught 
there, and gives such a concrete representation of those transcendent 
matters as we never find in the apostle. Yet, if only the apostolic 
character of the Epistle stood firmer upon other grounds, the 
countenance it obtains from the passage named wotild save it from 
condemnation as unapostolic. Since, however, this is not the case, 
and since not only does the exhortation on the subject of the 
second coming occupy a prominent place (iv. 13-18; v. 1-11), but 
the letter is pervaded throughout by the expectation of that 
event (i. 10; ii. 19; iii. 13; iv. 6; v. 23), it would appear that 
the First Epistle arose out of the same interest in the second 
coming which is more decidedly expressed in the Second. With 
regard to this leading thought, both Epistles are intimately con- 
nected with each other. The main purpose of the First must there- 
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fore be to give a comforting view of the second coming, such as 
the Christians of that age required. 

This is the chief theme of the Second Epistle, and here the 
question arises, whether such absorption in the visions of the 
second coming of Christ as we find in the first, and much more 
markedly in the second, of these Epistles, can be considered as 
properly belonging to our apostle. The essential part of the 
Second Epistle is the section ii. 1 sqq., and what we have here is 
the Christian representation of Antichrist in its essential features, 
as it rose out of its sources in Judaism, especially from the 
prophecies of the book of Daniel. Now it cannot be considered 
unlikely a priori that the apostle Paul shared the views of his 
Jewish countrymen at the time ; his undisputed Epistles afford 
us abundant evidence how much his thought and imagination 
were still imbued with Jewish elements. On the other hand, 
however, we must remember that here is a man who resolutely 
broke through the limits of the national consciousness, and rose to 
a point of view essentially different from the Jewish, to whom, 
therefore, we must beware of ascribing more sympathy with 
Jewish ways of thinking than there is good evidence for. We 
must not overlook the fact that in this matter of the second coming 
of Christ, as much as in anything else, the strongest repulsion 
must have been discovered between the Pauline view of Christianity 
and the Judseo-Christian view. If, according to the apostle Paul, 
the Christian consciousness was taken up almost exclusively with 
the subjective relation of the individual man, feeling his need of 
salvation, to Christ and all the different elements of that relation, 
then the Christian's attention must simply have been turned away 
from a circle of ideas, where the essence of Christianity was m^ide 
to consist only in the outward realization of the Messianic 
kingdom, conceived according to the form of the Old Testament 
theocracy. If the Pauline character of the section now under 
review is to be judged by any definite canon, that canon must be 
its measure of agreement with the genuine letters of the apostle. 
The question is thus narrowed to the relation which the two 
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passages dealing with the parousia in the Thessalonian Epistles, 
hear to those passages which alone fall to be considered here, 
1 Cor. XV. 23-28, and 51, 52. Here the apostle is occupied with 
the same class of ideas, and we shall see in what sense he accepted 
them, and how far he was disposed to give himself up to them. 
But what a difference is here ! In 2 Thess. at least this is the aU- 
engrossing question, it is specially discussed ; in 1 Cor. it is only 
touched by the way as a very subordinate question, and that in a 
connexion where the apostle is taking a broad sweep over the 
chief epochs of the development and final consummation of the 
kingdom of God, and cannot avoid touching on the point. And 
with what measured reserve does he say the little that he 
thinks it necessary to say ; how carefully does he seem to avoid 
what does not belong to the matter in hand, or what seems to have 
a less immediate practical interest, such as the question how it is 
to be with those who are living at the time of the parousia. The 
last trumpet is the signal of the resurrection, which takes place at 
once when it has sounded ; the curious view of an diravTijai'; ev 
ve(j)e\ai<i is not even hinted at ; and when the subjection of 
hostile powers is spoken of as preparing the way for this final 
catastrophe, the last enemy who is overcome is not Antichrist, 
but death. The views expressed in 1 Cor. are entirely free from 
the specific Jewish stamp of the later period, the two representa- 
tions of the last time are related to each other as the Messianic 
prophecy of Ps. ex. quoted in 1 Cor. xv. 25 sg., and that of the 
prophet Daniel, ch. vii. and xi. It is therefore scarcely probable 
that an author who expresses his views of the last things with such 
caution and reserve, as in 1 Cor. xv., should, in a writing of earlier 
date, have entered into the question so fuUy and given evidence of 
a belief entirely preoccupied with Eabbinical opinions.^ We may 

' It is said that Acts xvii. 7 shows the apostle's preaching at Thessalonica to 
have been mainly apocalyptical, to have hinged, that is to say, upon the expecta- 
tion of the coming of Christ as king of the kingdom of God, so that the Jews took 
occasion to raise a charge against his adherents, as if they were about to desert 
from the emperor to another king, Jesus. This interpretation of the passage is 
entirely arbitrairy ; cf. De Wette, Thess. Brief, p. 92. 
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go further, and assert that the view expressed in 2 These, ii. is 
in direct opposition to the apostle's own expectation, 1 Cor. xv. ; 
for he writes, 1 Cor. xv. 52, on the assumption that he himself 
is to witness the parousia, and to be changed, along with those 
living at the time. Here there is a simple and confident faith in 
the immediate approach of Christ's coming. In 2 Thess. ii., 
however, we find a theory introduced to explain why the jparousia 
caimot take place so soon ; thus it had evidently been expected 
for some time when this was written. Now it was impossible to 
give up faith in the reality of the event, and so it was said that it 
had been delayed by some obstructive agency in the way. This 
obstruction, this KaTi')(pv, the agency through which the final 
catastrophe was stiU delayed, was believed to be the Eoman 
Empire, as the fourth monarchy of the prophecy of Daniel, which 
had to fulfil its definite period before the kingdom succeeding it, 
the kingdom of Christ, could appear. At the time when the 
Second Epistle was composed, the increasing sin and godlessness 
of the world were believed to be the signs of the' impending 
catastrophe ; the elements of evil were now consolidating them- 
selves into the definite form and personality of Antichrist ; yet the 
actual advent of the catastrophe was stiU relegated to the dim and 
distant future. The principal exhortation that our Epistle con- 
tains is therefore to the effect that Christians should not be dis- 
quieted by any delusive assertion of the approach of the parousia, 
nor surrender their calm and rational frame of mind ; since it was 
impossible for Christ to appear before Antichrist came, and Anti- 
christ could not come as long as that continued which had to 
precede the beginning of the last era. How far does this take us, 
not only beyond the apostle's point of view, but beyond the 
period in which he lived ! 

The view expressed in the First Epistle on the subject of the 
parousia is similar on the whole to the apostle's own view, 1 Cor. 
XV. 51 ; inasmuch as the principal element in it is the exhortation 
regarding the living and the departed. And here our Epistle simply 
repeats what the apostle himself had said. The Second Epistle 
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differs from the apostle's views on the subject, and goes therefore 

beyond the First. Yet this relation of the two Epistles to each 

other can scarcely warrant us to attribute the Second Epistle 

entirely to the writer's intention to correct the representation of 

the nearness of the parowsm in the First Epistle by his own doctrine 

of Antichrist which removed that event further off. It is perfectly 

conceivable that one and the same writer, if he lived so much in 

the thought of the parousia as the two Epistles testify, should have 

looked at this mysterious subject in different circumstances and 

from different points of view, and so expressed himself regarding it 

in different ways. However this may be, the Epistles are alike in 

this, that they are greatly wanting in original matter, and that this 

deficiency discredits their apostolic authorship. The First Epistle 

merely repeats what was well known before. The dependence of 

the second on the first shows that the writer looked about him for 

some precedent which might warrant him in investing his doctrine 

of the parousia, which was the main thing he had to bring forward, 

with the form of a Pauline Epistle. The whole of the first chapter 

has reference, as has justly been observed, to the First Epistle. The 

commencement exactly resembles the commencement of 1 Thess. ; 

what is said about 0X,i\}n<i for the sake of the gospel has several 

parallels in 1 Thess. ii. and iii.^ At ver. 6 the author goes on to the 

main idea of the parousia, as it had already been expressed in 1 

Thess. ; only that his view of Antichrist and of the judgment to 

follow his subjection is even here before his mind, as an addition 

to and modification of that earlier view. Ver. 1 1 sq. is similar to 

1 Thess. i. 3, iii. 12 sq., v. 23 s^. As little can ii. 13-17 deny its 

similarity to 1 Thess. L 4 sq., iii. 11 sq. The form of address 

dSeX(f)oi ^ya-rrrjfievoi inro Kvpiov, which occurs nowhere in Paul's own 

writings, is found here, and is evidently derived from 1 Thess. i. 4. 

Chapter iii. contains a number of sentences borrowed and extended 

1 De Wette (K. Erkl. p. 129) insists upon the present ais dvex^crde against 
Kern (whose Abh. iiber 2 Thess., Tiib. Zeitsohr. f. Theol. 1839, 2 H. S. 20 sq. may 
be compared). Tliis present, however, merely serves to show us how the author 
transferred what had been said in 1 Thess. to his own time. 
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from 1 Thess. Compare 2 Thess. iii. 1-2 with 1 Thess. v. 25 ; 
2 Thess. iii. 5 with 1 Thess. v. 24, iii. 11-13; 2 Thess. iii. 6-12 
with 1 Thess. ii. 6-12; iv. 11 sq., v. 14; 2 Thess. iii. 16 with 
1 Thess. V. 23. The writer's want of originality is also apparent 
in the phrase jxt) eKKaK-^crtjTe KaXoTroi,ovvTe<;, which is evidently 
borrowed from Gal. vi. 9 ; and only seeks variety by changing to 
KaXov TToielv into KoXoTToietv. Phrases like evxapia-Telv ocpeiXofieu 
are not, indeed, absolutely un-Pauline, yet circumlocutions such as 
this, instead of the simple Pauline evxO'pi'O'Telv and with the 
further addition /ca^oj? a^tov eariv, conscious exaggerations, as 
virepav^avei t] nricm's v/m&v Kat -rrXeova^et rj ayairrj evo<; e/cacrrov 
irdvTwv vfiSav (compare with this 1 Thess. iii. 10-12); strange and 
far-fetched expressions, as eTriarevdi] to /lapTvpiov rjfjuwv e0 
v/ta? (L 10); Sexea^dai Trjv dydTnjv ri}? dXr]6eia<; (ii. 10); with vague 
and confused relations of object to subject, as d^iovv t'^? KXrja-ecov, 
TrXrjpovv iracrav evhoKMv dyaOuxrvvTj'i (i. 11), are certainly not 
calculated to give evidence for a genuine Pauline origin. And lastly, 
the Koi before Sid tovto (ii. 11), and alpelcrdai, (ii. 13) instead of 
eKXeyeadai, for the idea of election, are distinctly un-Pauline. 

The conclusion, iii. 17, 18, affords strong evidence against this 
Epistle. In order to understand it properly, we have first of all 
to dispose of the incorrect assertion that the greeting is contained 
in ver. 1 7 itself, and not in the benediction which follows in ver. 1 8. 
■Pe Wette argues against this latter view, that in 1 Cor. xvi. 21, 
Col. iv. 18, the benediction does not immediately follow the words, 
o dairaa-fioq t§ e/j,ri %etpt ; that, on the contrary, in the former 
passage, these words are succeeded by something quite opposite to 
the spirit of blessing, namely, by malediction. But this does not 
prove anything ; the Pauline benediction is not wanting in either 
of these Epistles. All Pauline Epistles have the same benediction 
at the close, though with some verbal differences ; and so the 
ao-Trao-yito? in this case is evidently meant to stand at the close of 
the Epistle after the Pauline manner, in the words ^ ;;^a/)i? tov Kvp. 
etc. Where is the greeting, if not in these words ? for 6 daTraa-fio^, 
etc., is not itself the greeting, but only announces it. Now, the 
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statement made here that the apostle added this greeting and 
benediction to his Epistle with his own hand, is not in itseK 
peculiar ; the same statement is made, 1 Cor. xvL 21, CoL iv. 18. 
But if we compare the conclusion of our Epistle with that of 1 Cor., 
we notice a very remarkable difference. Why does the apostle 
add the greeting to 1 Cor. with his own hand ? clearly in order to 
give his readers one more living proof of his affection towards 
them. But in our Epistle the author has made it very apparent 
what a different intention the assertion is meant to serve. He says, 
o ecTTi (TTjfielov ev Traa-T) eTriaToXy- ovtco ypdcfxo. The words, then, 
stand here, not to enhance the affection of the greeting, but as a 
sign whereby the Epistle is to authenticate itself as Pauline, as a 
critical mark, to distinguish the genuine from the spurious. Not 
only is this quite un-Pauline in comparison with 1 Cor. ; it is an 
unmistakeable proof that our Epistle was written at a time when 
spurious apostolic writings were known to be in circulation, and 
there was cause for inquiry into the genuineness of each production. 
Against this inquiry no one could have a stronger motive to take 
precautions than one actually engaged in giving a pretended 
Pauline letter to the world. How far is the apostle himself from 
any such idea of spurious Epistles ; in how different a spirit did 
he write his autograph greeting, and how could it ever have 
occurred to him to set up in an Epistle, which, according to the 
general view, is one of the very first of the series, a criterion appli- 
cable to each one ; there being, on this hypothesis, several of them 
already in circulation ? Are we to suppose that, at the time when 
the apostle had written hardly any Epistles at all, pretended 
PaiJine ones had already made their appearance, which called for 
caution in discriminating, such as is given here, ii. 2 ; or could he 
foresee so distinctly, even so early as this, that he would have a 
large correspondence afterwards ? And more, how could he reason- 
ably regard such a criterion of the genuineness of his Epistles to 
be of the slightest value ? For as soon as the mark became known, 
it would be used with all due care to foist in any Epistle that 
needed it. The idea of taking the Pauline form of salutation in 
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this sense can only have occurred to a later writer, who had a 
series of Pauline Epistles already before h;m, and who, being about 
to augment their number with a new one, not only provided his 
own with this badge of Pauline origin, but thought it necessary to 
draw attention to the fact. The repeated mention of Epistles, 
1 Thess. V. 27, 2 Thess. ii. 2, 15 ; iii. 17, seems to ascribe an im- 
portance to the writing of Epistles, which it is impossible it should 
have had for the apostle, at least at the time from which these 
Epistles are professedly dated, but which it very naturally possessed 
in the eyes of a writer for whom the apostle himself existed no- 
where but in his Epistles. How clearly does the exhortation given, 
1 Thess. V. 27, with all due emphasis, reproduce the views of a 
time which regarded the apostle's letters no longer as the natural 
channels of spiritual intercourse, but as sacred objects to which the 
proper reverence was to be shown by forming as minute as possible 
an acquaintance with their contents, especially through public 
reading of them. In this way the custom arose of reading those 
Epistles, and others deemed important, before the congregation. 
But how could the apostle himseK have thought it necessary 
formally to adjure the Church to which his Epistles were ad- 
dressed, not to leave them unread ? That could be done only by 
an author who was not writing in the living pressure of the 
circumstances of which he treated, but transporting himself whUe 
writing into an imagined situation, and who wished to vindicate 
for his own pretended apostolic Epistles the consideration with 
which the original apostoKc Epistles had become invested by the 
growth of custom. 

The accustomed apologetic method will doubtless bring up one 
objection and another to the arguments I have here advanced. 
Yet if they be fairly weighed in their whole connexion, they can 
scarcely produce any other impression than this : that both the 
Epistles are entirely destitute of marks of original Pauline author- 
ship. Their character is best explained on the hypothesis that 
they are letters formed on the Pauline model, in order to impress 
upon the Christian consciousness an idea for which the passage 
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1 Cor. XV. 51 seemed to afford good grounds for claiming the 
apostle's authority,— the idea of the parousia, with the definitions 
and modifications which the time seemed to require.-' 

^ The above discussion has been printed, without alteration, from the first 
edition. If the author had reached this point in his revision of the work, he 
would have remodelled this chapter, and, for one thing, have incorporated in it 
the substance of his treatise " die beiden Briefe an die Thessalonicher, u.s.w." 
(Th. Jahrb. xiv. 1855, p. 141). I, of course, have not felt myself warranted to 
introduce this change, but as that treatise not only contains valuable investiga- 
tions, especially with regard to the second Epistle, but also advances a different 
view from the above of the relation of the two Epistles to each other, I have 
printed it in the Appendix to this volume. 
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EIGHTH CHAPTER 

THE PASTOEAL EPISTLES. 

Even at the present stage of the criticism of the Pauline Epistles, 
the Pastoral ones stand distinctly marked off from the class we 
have been considering, as a set of deutero-Pauline writings, doubts 
of whose authenticity are generally recognised as reasonable. The 
suspicion which Schleiermacher first conceived with respect to the 
First Epistle to Timothy has since then struck deep roots in the 
soil from which the three Epistles sprang ; so that we need no 
longer fear any very decided reclamation when we appeal to those 
three Epistles in proof of the fact that there are forged Pauline 
letters in our canon. The more carefully and impartially these 
writings are examined, critically and exegetically, the less will it 
be possible to doubt their late origin. One critic and interpreter, 
the competency of whose judgment cannot be denied, has already 
declared, as the result of repeated examinations and of exegetical 
treatment in which no point was left untouched, that the verdict 
that they are spurious is the only possible one for him, and, he 
believes, for any one who does not close his eyes.-' As this simply 
confirms the conclusions which I reached some time ago, and 
published in a work devoted to the subject, dealing especially with 

I De Wette : Kurze Erkl. der Briefe an Titus, Tim., und die Hebr. 1844, Vorr. 
S. vi. Credner (das N. T. nach Zweok, TJrsprung, Inhalt fur denkende Leser der 
Bibel, 1841-43) has also, Th. ii. S. 96 sg., renounced his previous eclectic opinion, 
and declared unconditionally his belief that the three Epistles are spurious. 
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these Epistles/ and as I still adhere to the view developed in that 
work, I need not now do more than indicate the point at which 
that view strikes in upon our present discussion. I will, therefore, 
. content myself here with briefly mentioning the chief considera- 
tions on which the judgment of criticism respecting these Epistles 
rests, so far as it is already established. 

To one seeking to form a correct judgment of the nature of the 
Pastoral Epistles, a main question for investigation must be found 
in the heretics who are mentioned here as playing a considerable 
part in the world. In the work I have mentioned, I was the first 
to assert, and to give evidence for the assertion, that in these here- 
tics we recognise throughout the familiar features of Gnosticism ; 
and nothing of importance has since been urged against this view. 
It is no arbitrary theory, but the nature of the case, that shuts us 
up to this one conclusion, that these heretics can belong to no other 
school What the latest defender of the genuineness of the Pastoral 
Epistles^ urges against this conclusion, is nothing more than this : 
that " at the period from which the Pastoral Epistles spring, the 
higher spirits are not yet developed and arranged into systems, that 
they appear as mere loose formless existences, and that, though 
they contain the elements or bases for more developed growths, yet 
what they want is just that form which, as members of the Gnostic 
systems, they possess.'' But how unnatural is the assumption that 
if the author of the Pastoral Epistles wished to controvert the Gnos- 
tics, he would himself have described their systems ; and how un- 
fair and absurd is the demand made on those who seek to prove 
that those Gnostic-looking representations actually belong to Gnosis ! 
If the true state of affairs is reaUy to be acknowledged, two 
things must first of all be allowed : first, that there may have been 
Gnostic systems in existence at the time, which may possibly be 
referred to here, even though the writer of the Epistles does not set 

1 Die Bogenannteu Pastoralbriefe des Apostels Paulus, 1835. 

2 Matthies, Erklarung der Pastoralbriefe mit besonderer Beziehung auf 
Authentie und Ort und Zeit der Abfassung derselben, 1840, S. 165. Compare 
my review of this work in tbe Jahrb. fiir wissenaob. Kritik, 1841, Jan. Nr. 12 f. 
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forth the heresies which he is combating in their systematic form, 
but only characterizes them in general terms ; and then, that the 
task of historical criticism is to make combinations on the grounds 
of probability, and thus to arrive at the actual state of the case. 
If these two things be allowed, then we have simply to determine 
whether the features of the doctrine controverted in these Epistles 
warrant us, from what we can understand of them, to assume that 
it is no other doctrine than the Gnosis known to us in history. 
That this conclusion is warranted, De Wette now allows ;^ he only 
does not take the further step with me, that the Gnostics attacked 
here are the Marcionites in particular. And yet in the face of 
such clear indications of the Marcionite doctrine, as we have 1 Tim. 
vi. 20, this conclusion ought not to offer any great difficulty; if the 
apostolic origin of the Epistles is fairly given up, then half-a-century 
backwards or forwards in the date of their origin cannot so much 
matter, at least where, as is here the case, no further reasons can 
be adduced against a later date. This late origin of the Pastoral 
Epistles has a further point in its favour, which is not noticed in 
my work on those Epistles, but of which I spoke later in another 
place.^ 

The passage quoted by Eusebius, Eccl. Hist. iii. 32, from the 
historical work of Hegesippus, is an important one for the criticism 
of the Pastoral Epistles, especially of 1 Tim. Hegesippus says 
here distinctly, in speaking of the origin of the heresies and of their 
entrance into the Church, till then pure and immaculate, that only 
when the choir of the apostles became extinct did the ■\jfevSa)vv/j,o? 
<yvS)(Ti<s boldly lift up its head. Now how could Hegesippus have 
said this, if the apostle Paul, as author of the pastoral Epistles, 
had mentioned this yjrevScowfio'i jva)ai<; by the same name as a 
phenomenon existing at his time? We might suppose that 
Hegesippus happened not to know of 1 Tim. as a Pauline Epistle ; 
yet the fact that there had been at that earlier period a Gnosis 

' Op. cU. p. 119 sq., cf. p. 117. 

2 In tlie essay on the origin of the episcopate, which may be consulted on this 
whole subject, Tub. Zeitschr. fur Theol. 1838, 3 H. S. 27 f. 
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falsely so called, could not possibly have escaped him. This piece 
of evidence speaks with all possible distinctness against the apo- 
stolic authorship of our Epistles, and the passage from which it is 
taken is the more remarkable, that in other points also it betrays 
an afiQnity with our Epistles which cannot be altogether the result 
of chance. Not only is the peculiar phrase ■yfrevBwvvfjLog jvaia-i'; 
foimd there as well as here, but the phrase eTepohihaaKoXeiv 
(with which Schleiermacher was so much struck, and which seemed 
to him to imply the existence at that time of the word erepohihaaKa- 
Xo?, a word which, he thought, did not occur) ^ finds its parallel in 
the term irepoSiSdcrKaXoi, which Hegesippus (m loc. cit.) applies 
to those heretics. Again, Hegesippus speaks of a vyirji; Kaviov tov 
crcoTtjpiov KJjpvyiJ.aTO';, and in the same way the phrase iyialvovcra 
SiSaaxakia is used of sound doctrine, 1 Tim. i. 10, and elsewhere. 
There are only two possible explanations of this : that Hegesippus 
had our Epistle before him, or the writer of our Epistle the work of 
Hegesippus. But Hegesippus can scarcely, considering his Ebionite 
views, have drawn from an Epistle supposed to be by Paul ; and 
thus we are shut up to the latter alternative which is in itself the 
more probable of the two. Thus the origin of 1 Timothy at least 
belongs to the period of the Marcionite Gnosis. Hegesippus^ enu- 
merates Marcionites, Carpocratians, Valentinians, Basilidians, Sat- 
urninians, as sects who, with Simon Magus at their head, and 
springing from the seven Jewish heresies (it agrees very well with 
this that the heretics of the Pastoral Epistles are characterized in 
part as judaizers), as ■^evZo')(picrToi, i^evhoirpo^riTai,, yjrevBairo- 
CTTokoi, efiepicrav rrjv kvcocriv T7j<; eKKS/qcna'; ipdopifiaioi'i Xoyoci;, or 
as it is expressed before, aKoal<i fiaraiaK. This agrees with the ef- 
erpaTrriaav eh fiaraiokoyiav of 1 Tim. i. 6. How then can it be 
thought so improbable that the Marcionite is one of the Gnostic 
doctrines attacked in these Epistles ? 

A second point in the criticism of the Pastoral Epistles, and one 
of no less importance than that just spoken of, is the reference 

1 Sendsohreiben Uber den sogenannten ersten Brief dea Paulus au Timotb., 
p. 29. 2 Euaebius, Eccl. Hist., iv. 22. 
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they contain to the government and the external institutions of the 
church. This second point is intimately connected with the first. 
The Gnostics, as the first heretics properly so called, gave the first 
occasion for the episcopal constitution of the church. Now, if 
there were heretics of the same stamp in the age of the apostle 
Paul, then it was quite natural and proper that the importance of 
a well-defined constitution for the Christian church should have 
been urged at that earlier period. If, however, it appear unlikely 
that there were such heretics at that time, then this also must 
appear unlikely ; then these ecclesiastical arrangements will be 
devoid of any historical occasion or connexion. And if the 
mention of such things in a Pauline Epistle be in itself a curious 
and suspicious circumstance, then the argument it furnishes against 
the authenticity of the Pastoral Epistles is all the stronger. In any 
case it must appear very remarkable that only in these Epistles do 
we find the apostle Paul insisting with such serious emphasis on 
ecclesiastical institutions. In those Epistles which supply us with 
the surest standard of his principles, he never betrays the 
slightest interest in such things, not even when they might be 
thought to lie directly in his way, as in his dealings with a church 
like that of Corinth. And this want of interest in such things is 
not merely accidental ; it is founded deep in the whole spirit and 
character of Pauline Christianity, so that we may not without 
substantial reasons make him the author and supporter of institu- 
tions which were not long in showing how closely they were akin 
to the hierarchical spirit of Judaism. This feature in the pastoral 
Epistles is so peculiar, that those who defend their genuineness 
have felt themselves compelled to seek for special motives, which 
may have led the apostle to impart such pastoral instruction in 
this instance. It must have been, it is alleged, very necessary 
and very beneficial for these churches, that the greatest attention 
■should be bestowed on organization ; and it was very fitting that 
this should be done in private letters, such as these, addressed to 
men who were functionaries in the church and associates of the 
apostle. Eut it is not proved that in this case there was any 
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such speciar need ; and this explanation is bound up -with 
hypotheses which stand themselves in need of proof. The con-: 
sideration that, as private letters, these Epistles afforded peculiar 
opportunities for imparting such instruction can weigh for nothing, 
if we reflect that the form of the writing would not determine the 
object, but, on the contrary, the object the. form.^ 

A further point. in the criticism of the pastoral Epistles is that it 
is impossible to iind a suitable place for the composition of them 
in the apostle's history as we know it. The latest attempt, that 
made by Matthies, furnishes an additional proof of this assertion. 
The Epistle to Titus is said to have been written during the 

, • One of the most decisive proofs of later origin is tlie ecclesiastical institution 
of widows, spoken of 1 Tim. v. 3. This passage is stiU misunderstood. The 
explanation given by Matthies is quite beside the mark. De Wette (Preface, p. 
vi.) thinks he has cleared up the whole difiBculty. But the passage can never 
appear in a clear light so long as the expression p^j/pa is not taken in the sense 
which I have shown to be the ecclesiastical one (of. especially Ignat. Ep. ^ 
Smym., c. 13). If the XW"'' ^^" ^^ ^^^ ^^> ^® actually bereaved persons, then 
we are met by the great difficulty that the apostle gives two directly contradic- 
tory precepts about them. According to vv. 11 and 14, the younger widows 
should marry again ; and, according to ver. 9, a second marriage is to exclude them, 
should they become widows again, from the viduatus of the Church. De Wette 
says the distinction was a rare one, to which many did not aspire, and that the 
author set up the regulation, ver. 9, only out of respect for the custom of the 
church then subsisting ; but this is very superficial. How can it be thought that 
a writer who gives such precepts would deal so loosely with second marriage, a 
thing so repugnant to the sentiment of the time ? Not to insist upon the simple 
and unqualified yajiuv, ver. 14, the passage does not apply even to the younger 
widows, who alone would be spoken of here. If the XW"'' ^^- ^^' ^^' ^® widows 
proper, then these younger widows, as distinguished from the older, ver. 9, must 
include all under the age of sixty. But how can such persons be meant ini the 
general directions? yv. 11, 14._ The whole passage applies, it is evident, only to 
younger females ; and the sense becomes still clearer if we do not, as is generally 
done, take vearepas XVP"-' together, but take vewrepas as subject, and XW°* ^ 
predicate, and napatTov as a negative of KaTa\fyea-6a>. The words then bear the 
plain and natural meaning :' Do not admit young persons of the female sex into 
the catalogue of the XW"'' ^"^ ^^^7 ^re at an age when- they cannot be trusted'; 
for if they feel the sexual impulse, which is incompatible with faithfulness to 
Christ, they will marry. And if it thus appears that the passage can be satis- 
factorily explained only out of the ecclesiastical vocabulary of the second century, 
this is the clearest possible proof that the Epistle cannot belong to the apostolic 
age, when the church had no special order of the kind. 
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apostle's three months' residence in Greece before his return to 
Jerusalem, Acts xx. 2. There was also, it is said, plenty of time 
during this period for a journey to Crete. He made this journey 
with Titus for his companion, laid the foundation of the church 
there, then left Titus behind to take charge of fiirther arrange- 
ments for the cause of the Gospel, and then wrote this letter to 
him,^ — wrote to him in fact, what he could have said just before 
by word of mouth, and that much better. The result of this 
author's investigation regarding 1 Tim. is that shortly before Paul 
began his return journey from Achaia to Jerusalem, he sent Timothy 
before him to Ephesus with verbal messages (the passage 1 Tim. 
i. 3 is interpreted thus, though its natural meaning is entirely 
different, in order to harmonize it with Acts xx. 4) ; that he 
thought of going there himself, but did not know positively if he 
would do so, and that, a good opportunity presenting itself, he 
wrote this Epistle to Timothy from some place in Achaia or 
Macedonia, in order to give him some instructions that might be 
of use to him in the meantime.^ But this account of the matter 
is fall of contradictions. In the Acts Timothy accompanies 
the apostle on the journey through Macedonia to Troas, and 
presumably to Ephesus also ; and 1 Tim. makes Timothy remain 
at Ephesus, when the apostle, after spending nearly three 
years in that city, leaves it for Macedonia; the apostle then 
writes this Epistle to him immediately after his departure, with a 
view to a complete ecclesiastical organization, and this while in- 
tending shortly to return there. What a mass of improbability 
is this ! How plainly do we see that the apostle's departure and 
Timothy's remaining are arranged in this way simply to find an 
occasion for the Epistle ! In a word, the Epistle is, as De Wette 
also judges, historically incomprehensible. And these Epistles 
are all alike in this. At whatever point a new attempt is made 
to rescue them, the proofs which are set up at once break down. 
In the great sea of possibilities, it may perchance be possible to 
find a calm spot for the Epistle to Titus and the second to Timothy 
I Matthies, Comm., p. 194. 2 Qp_ ^^^ p 436. 
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(though in the case of the latter, the second Eoman captivity is 
incapable of proof, and quite improbable, and is thus a sufficiently 
decisiTe piece of evidence) ; but their entire similarity to, and 
their intimate connexion with the first to Timothy — this is, and 
will be, the chief betrayer of the false fraternity — involves them 
all alike in the same condemnation. 

In addition to all this, a close inspection reveals to us much that 
is peculiar and un-Pauline in their language, and in many of their 
conceptions and views. -^ In this particular also the three Epistles 
are so much alike that none of them can be separated from the 
others, and from this circumstance the identity of their authorship 
may be confidently inferred. 

1 Compare on this subject De Wette's Kurze Erklarung, p. 118 sq. 



NINTH CHAPTER 

GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON THE SHORTER PAULINE EPISTLES. 

From the foregoing investigation I think every unprejudiced 
student will be led almost irresistibly to conclude that each of the 
shorter Pauline Epistles, regarded separately, presents more or less 
formidable critical difficulties, and that there are some of them 
which it is scarcely possible to regard as authentic. If we take a 
general view of all these Epistles together, the verdict to be passed 
on them, as compared with the Epistles universally acknowledged 
authentic, can scarcely be in their favour. The comparison reveals 
at once how far they stand below the originality, the wealth of 
thought, and the whole spiritual substance and value of those other 
Epistles. They are characterized by a certain meagreness of 
contents, by colourlessness of treatment, by absence of motive and 
connexion, by monotony, by repetition, by dependence, partly on 
each other, and partly on the Epistles of the first class, which are 
often referred to in a style evidently not that of a writer at first 
hand. It is not the object of any of those Epistles, as of the 
principal ones of Paul, to develop fully some one peculiarly and 
essentially Pauline idea ; even the higher Christological idea which 
distinguishes the Epistles to the Ephesians, Colossians, and 
Philippiaus, has no intimate relation with the Pauline system ; on 
the contrary, it is foreign to that system. The general character 
of these Epistles is, we may say, a certain smoothing of the specific 
Pauline doctrine with a dominant practical tendency. This may 
be recognised in the frequent recommendation of good works, and 
in the instructions and admonitions regarding the Christian 
behaviour, the a|t(B? irepnTaTelv tjj? /cXijcrews, -Trepnrarelv ev epyots 
ayadols (Eph. ii. 10; iv. 1). It is clear that the point of view 
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from which these letters are written is not that of one seeking to 
make good, and to develop a general principle which has stUl to 
vindicate itself, and on which the Christian consciousness and life 
are to be formed ; but rather that of one applying the contents of 
Christian doctrine to practical life with its various circumstances. 
Veiy striking and significant is the difference between these later 
Epistles and the older ones, in all that belongs to the peculiar plan 
and composition of a Pauline Epistle. The authentic Pauline 
Epistles have a true organic development ; they proceed from one 
root idea which penetrates the whole contents of the Epistle from 
the very beginning, and binds all the different parts of it to an 
inner unity, through the deeper relations in which it holds them, 
even though they appear at first sight to be only outwardly con- 
nected. They are founded in one creative thought, which deter- 
mines not merely the contents of the Epistle, but its whole form 
and structure. Hence they exhibit a genuine dialectic movement, 
in which the thought possesses sufficient inherent force to originate 
all the stages of its development, and to advance from stage to 
stage in accordance with their inner connexion with each other; 
Especially does this merit distinguish the greater Epistles of the 
apostle, that to the Eomans, and the first to the Corinthians. It 
would be a great mistake to think, of these Epistles, that the order 
in which they deal with the various matters contained in them, 
and pass from one subject to another, is merely fortuitous. The 
only way to grasp the whole contents of such an Epistle is to 
place one's-self within that one idea, from which, as the centre, 
each single part is assigned its place in the connexion of the 
whole ; and this immanent movement of thought may be traced in 
each important section of those Epistles. Eemark, for example, 
how methodically the apostle goes to work with the instruction he 
has to give about speaking with tongues (1 Cor. xii. 14) ; how he 
discusses the matter in all its various aspects ; how what is said 
about love (chap, xiii.) is an essential element in helping his 
argument forward ; and how he makes the thought with which 
•he is' chiefly concerned pass through the necessary stages of its 
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evolution in their order. In the shorter Epistle to the Galatians 
we find the same ; the rapid movement which brings the apostle 
at once to speak of himself and his own personal concerns does 
not come merely from the passionate warmth with which he 
speaks ; it is the immediate grasp of the subject of his Epistle at 
that point at which it presents itself to him in aU its lines of in- 
fluence at once. He who has recognised this depth of conception 
from which each genuine Epistle of Paul proceeded, this metho- 
dical development and dialectical process, as the characteristic 
distinction of these Epistles, will be prepared to admit how little 
of all this there is to be found in the smaller Epistles. Here the 
authors move forward not without visible effort ; they draw out 
one and the same thought with laboured expansion and manifold 
repetition; the contents of their Epistles consist more of piece 
added to piece externally, than of any one subject developing 
naturally under their hands. If these Epistles were genuine 
productions of the apostle, why should they thus belie their 
Pauline origin ; how is it that none of them bears the features of 
that origin with any distinctness ? Even the Epistle to the 
Colossians, which might in many respects be best qualified to put 
forth such a claim, can make no pretence to equality with the 
older Epistles in these particulars. 

Such is the position of these Epistles in respect of their inward 
character ; and in respect of the outward historical circumstances 
by which their origin is to be explained, the difference is equally 
striking. The older Epistles rest, with regard to their occasion 
and drift, on the whole historical connexion of circumstances to 
which they belong, in such a way that everything fits in perfectly ; 
their roots are native to the soil of the time in which they arose, 
and we cannot have the least doubt as to their historical position 
and reference. How little this is the case with the later Epistles 
has already been shown ; how uncertain and indefinite they are in 
nearly all their historical bearings, and by what feeble threads 
they are connected with the chief features of the apostle's life. 
The most of these Epistles presume to have been written during 
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the Eoman captivity, but we nowhere find any pressing reason why 
they should have been written during that period (and if the apostle 
had been so fertile in correspondence, he might have written such 
letters as well during his two years' imprisonment at Cesarea, as 
has been surmised not without reason, and yet quite incorrectly), 
or any clear account of his personal condition at the time. If the 
apostle was to be made the author of other letters after the true 
ones, the Eoman captivity certainly presented itself as a very 
suitable situation for that purpose. During the considerable 
period over which it seems to have extended, it might well be 
thought that he had ample leisure to write letters. Then when 
this situation had been used to a considerable extent, the letters 
ascribed to him were dated also from an earlier period, as we see 
in the case of the two Epistles to Timothy ; the first of these, 
which is manifestly of later composition, dates, not like the second, 
from the imprisonment, but before it ; and the two Thessalonian 
letters are probably later than Ephesians,Colossians,and Philippians. 

The nature of the case may explain why we have not spoken 
hitherto of the external testimony to these Epistles, and why we 
merely touch upon it now. Testimonies to these Epistles, such at 
least as are deserving of any confidence, do not exist. In this 
respect also they are inferior to the older Epistles, which have at 
least the early testimony of the Eoman Clemens. Evidences to the 
existence and the apostolic origin of these Epistles date only from 
the time of Irenseus, Tertullian, and Clemens of Alexandria, that 
is, from a period in which it is quite conceivable that post- 
apostolic Epistles, even though produced far on in the second 
century, could have come to count as genuine works of the apostle. 

What gives these Epistles their claim to the name of the 
apostle is simply the circumstance that they profess to be Pauline, 
and make the apostle speak as their author. But if even one of 
them be unable to make good its apostolic name, and with regard 
to 1 Tim. this can scarcely be denied, then we see at once how 
little that circumstance can prove of itself ; it must then be ad- 
mitted that what has happened in one case may have happened 
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equally in several others. The great and prominent spirits of the 
ancient world count this among the proofs of their greatness and 
importance, and of the power with which they dominated the 
whole consciousness of their time, that whatever was thought in 
their spirit was, as a matter of course, invested, when published, 
with their name. The continued working of their overshadowing 
personality manifests itself in this, that even after their death 
they are made to speak and write as they spoke and wrote in their 
lifetime. Thus there are pseudo-Pauline letters, just as there are 
not only Platonic but pseudo- Platonic dialogues, and the form in 
which a new body of philosophical or religious thought was ex- 
pounded seemed so much a part of the thought itself, that in order 
to reach the original stand-point of the thinker, it was held- neces- 
sary to employ his forms of thinking. A Paulinist who wished to 
write in the sense of Paul had to employ the Pauline epistolary 
form, as a Platonist held that he must not make use of his master's 
•dialogue -form without thinking himself into the spirit and per- 
sonality of Plato as he wrote. Prom the unity of the form and 
contents of such modes of composition, it was thought that they 
could not be severed from the names • of their originators ; their 
imitators felt bound to write in their names. Viewed in this light, 
a Pauline Epistle is, equally with a Platonic dialogue, a classical 
form of representation, to the original type of which one sought, 
therefore, to be faithful as far as possible. Both these forms, 
indeed, arose in the same way, out of a definite circle of peculiar 
circumstances, in which a new form of consciousness had prepared 
for itself its outward shape by its own creative power. It is 
therefore a true observation which has frequently been made, that 
the forging of such Epistles must not be judged according to the 
modern standard of literary honesty, but according to the spirit of 
antiquity, which attached no such definite value as we do to 
literary property, and regarded the thing much more than the 
person.^ There is therefore no reason to think here of deception 

1 De Wette, Kurze Erkl. der Briefe an Titus, u.a.w., S. 122 f. Cf. SoUeier- 
maolier, Der ohr. Gl. ii. 372 f. 
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or wilful forgery ; yet even if it be asserted that the matter is not 
intelligible except on this hypothesis, that cannot be maintained 
as an argument against its possibility and likelihood. 

The Epistles which thus carry us beyond the age of the apostle, 
and, as their contents for the most part clearly show, to a later set 
of circumstances, come under the same category with the legends 
of the apostle's last fortunes. They belong, not to the biography 
of the apostle himself, but to the history of the party which used 
his name, and to their party circumstances. How Paulinism was 
developed, what modifications it admitted, with what antagonisms 
it had to contend, what influence it exerted in moulding the 
features of the time, from the varied elements of which the unity 
of the Christian church was to emerge, this is what we find in 
these Epistles. It may be ground for regret that we cannot see in 
them genuine products of the apostle's genius, or sources for 
history of the same importance as attaches to his undisputed 
Epistles (and yet in no case could they be placed on a level with 
these ; their intrinsic value and the nature of their contents 
remain just the same, whether they be apostolic or not). But in 
the other scale we have to place this immense advantage, that these 
letters, as soon as they are critically examined, make it possible 
for us to obtain a somewhat clearer view of the circumstances of 
a period which is of such importance for the history of the de- 
velopment of early Christianity. If it be considered how meagre 
the materials are for the history of that period, and how valuable 
every new source that is opened up must be, what inducement can 
we have to maintain the apostolic character of letters, whose 
apostolic origin is surrounded by doubts which the ablest advocacy 
can never entirely overcome; and the attempt to dispel which 
presents to us, at the best, not the natural truth of history, but a 
confused web of artificial combinations ? It is out of place to 
speak of any real loss in a case where that is simply given back 
to historical truth which rightfully belonged to it from the 
beginning. 



THIRD PAET. 



THE DOCTRINAL SYSTEM OF THE APOSTLE. 



INTEODUCTIOK 

The sphere of our representation grows always more contracted 
as we approach the spiritual centre of the apostle's historical 
appearance and personality. It has been our task up to this 
point to detect the spurious elements both in the history of his 
life and work and in those Epistles which have reached us under 
his name. By this process we have sought to get at the true 
historical basis of his personality, and to confine it within those 
limits which he himself indicates to us in the true productions of 
his genius, and in the principles of action expressed in them. 
Having laid this foundation, our task is now to separate the 
essential and universal from the less essential, the fortuitous, and 
that which has reference only to the special circumstances of his 
time. The substance and contents of Paul's Epistles consist in 
nothing but his peculiar system of doctrine ; and our task with 
regard to this is not only to impute to him nothing that is not 
really his, but also to seek to comprehend that which is essentially 
his, at the poiut from which it took its organic connexion and 
developed into a definite whole. 

The following discussion of the Pauline system differs in three 
points from the treatment which the subject has commonly 
received : — 

I. It follows, of course, from our critical investigations, that our 
representation of the apostle's doctrine can be founded on the 
contents of those Epistles only which are to be regarded as indis- 
putably his. "Whether the objections raised against the genuine- 
ness of the smaller Epistles be or be not well founded, at any 
rate till they are completely and manifestly refuted (and there is 
no great reason for expecting this), it is impossible to be certain 
that the use of these Epistles will not introduce features into our 
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view of the doctrine which will give it a physiognomy more or less 
different from what it had at first. A representation of the 
apostle's doctrine, which abstains completely from using these 
Epistles as materials, will, at the same time, yield a palpable proof 
how small their importance is in this respect, in comparison with 
the others, and how little their rejection will create any gap in 
the apostle's teaching. As his proper teaching is sharply defined 
and clearly recognised, we shall see distinctly how un-Pauline the 
doctrine and statements of these Epistles are, throughout nearly their 
whole extent. Attention has already been drawn to this in the 
proper place in our critical discussions, and it is not necessary to 
compare further the two doctrines, or to insist on their divergences. 
II. The following representation seeks to avoid an error which 
has been made in the reconstruction of the Pauline system, by not 
clearly distinguishing, nor, in consequence, placing in their proper 
relation to each other, the two sides which ought to be dis- 
tinguished. A comparison of the views of Usteri,-' Neander,^ and 
Dahne,^ will show at once how far they differ from each other in 
the position they give to the different doctrines, and in the con- 
struction of the whole. Usteri divides his treatment of the subject 
into two parts of unequal extent, the first dealing with the ante- 
Christian, and the second with the Christian period. The ante- 
Christian period embraces both Judaism and heathenism, both 
being comprehended in the conception of sin. The general ruin 
of the human race points backwards to that beginning from which 
the dominion of sin and death arose ; how this came about, how 
sin came to extend its power, the relation of sin and death to the 
law, the inadequacy of the law for justification and salvation, the 
end of the law, and the longing for redemption which was the result 
of the ante- Christian period, — all these points are considered here. 
In the second part, which deals with the provision for redemption 
made by God through Christ, the first section deals with the 

1 Entwicklung des paulinischen Lehrbegriffs in seinem Verhiiltniss zur bibli- 
schen Dogmatik des N^. T. 4th Edition 1832. 

2 Planting and Training, etc., i. pp. 416-531. 

^ Entwicklung dea paulinischen Lehrbegriffs, 1835. 
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realization of redemption in the individual, while the second treats 
of Christians as a body, — the church of Christ. In passing to the 
second part, TJsteri himself remarks, that the distinction here 
drawn between the life of the individual and the life of the body- 
is a relative one, which cannot be carried out strictly, because the 
one always passes over into the other ; he thus admits that his view 
and arrangement of the subject are unsatisfactory. The distinc- 
tion is a just one, and the reason why it cannot be carried out is, 
that it is made in the wrong place. If a distinction is to be 
maintained between the life of the individual and the life of the 
body, the former must not be subordinated to the latter as if it 
issued in it at one definite point; the two should be set over 
against each other as independent momenta. Again, the contrast 
between the ante-Christian and the Christian period may have 
been clear enough to the apostle's mind, yet it was only something 
secondary ; he had to start, in fact, from the individual life in order 
to obtain such a view of corporate life, of historical development, 
as should explain to him theoretically, looking at it historically, 
that which was the immediate result of his own most intimate 
experience. Thus what Usteri places first is not the first in fact, 
but presupposes something else. 

Equally mistaken again is the procedure of Weander and Dahne. 
Starting from the idea of vofj,o<s and SiKai,o(rvvr], and from the gi-eat 
proposition of the Pauline doctrine of justification that man 
requires for his salvation and justification by God out of grace, 
they subordinate the corporate to the individual life, and introduce, 
before the Pauline doctrine of justification, which moves entirely 
within the sphere of the individual life, has been developed in its 
connexion, propositions which belong to the sphere of the corporate 
life. Usteri's division is simply applied subjectively by Dahne, 
when he divides his subject into two sections : first, man needs for 
his salvation a justification before God through grace (and the 
guilt of Gentiles and Jews is spoken of in this connexion, there 
being no further review of the historical connexion of Heathenism 
and Judaism with Christianity) ; second, justification before God 
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through grace is offered to man in Christianity. I can discern 
no principle of division in the arrangement of ISTeander, which is 
as follows : First, the ideas of BiKaioawr] and vo/j,o<;, the central 
point of the doctrine ; Second, the central point of the Pauline 
anthropology, human nature in opposition to the law ; sin, origin 
of sin and death, suppression by sin of the natural revelation of God, 
the state of disunion ; Third, preparations for redemption, Judaism 
and Heathenism ; Fourth, the work of redemption ; Fifth, the ap- 
propriation of salvation by faith, etc. How can the development 
of the ideas SiKaioavvr] and vofj.o'; be separated from the apostle's 
doctrine of justification, and how one-sided is it to make Judaism 
and Heathenism follow the doctrine of sin as being a preparation 
for redemption, when Judaism and Heathenism are just the domain 
where the principle of sin and death has its supremacy ; and their 
relation to Christianity can only be defined by the opposition in 
which sin and grace, death and life, law and faith, stand to each 
other ? For the same reason that they do not distinguish with suf- 
ficient accuracy the subjective and the objective sides, the repre- 
sentations of ISTeander and Dahne are deficient in this point also, 
that the religious historical position of Christianity in relation to 
Judaism and Heathenism is not specially considered. It is not possi- 
ble to maintain order, connexion, and unity in our view of the whole, 
and to give the respective doctrines their proper place, except in 
this way : that the apostle's doctrine of justification with all that 
belongs to it be recognised as constituting his representation of 
the subjective consciousness, and kept separate from his view of 
the objective relation in which Christianity stands to Judaism and 
Heathenism in the religious development of mankind. The more 
this objective side is kept distinct from the other, the more clearly 
do we see what importance it also had for the apostle. 

III. It is important to give more exact definitions, both gram- 
matical and logical, of the various conceptions on which the 
Pauline system is based, and to place them more precisely in the 
order of their arrangement than has been done in former treatments 
of this subject. 
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KOTE. 

In the following review of the Pauline doctrine, the author first 
discusses (Chap. I.) " The principle of the Christian consciousness" as 
it is determined by Paul. He finds the peculiar feature of the 
principle to be its absoluteness ; namely, that the Christian has the 
Spirit in himself, and cannot therefore consider his salvation to be 
depending on anything outward; that he is conscious of his 
immediate union with God, of the identity of his spirit with the 
Spirit of God, of his own freedom and infinity. How the Christian 
arrives at this consciousness is explained by the apostle through 
his doctrine of justification ; and this doctrine is discussed here 
(Chap. II.) in its negative, and (Chap. III.) in its positive aspect. 

Chap. II. develops the proposition that man does not become 
righteous through the works of the law, and that the reason of the 
incapacity is to be found in thefo-ap^ 

Chap. III. shows that according to the apostle's teaching faith is 
the only way to justification ; but it is this only in virtue of its 
contents, as faith in the atoning death of Christ. Thus the author 
inquires here what significance the apostle discovered in the death 
of Jesus. He then goes into an examination of the idea of justifica- 
tion, the question being, How far man can become a SiKaio<i through 
faith in the death of Christ? He proceeds to discuss the nature of that 
faith through which he acquires the righteousness, a main element 
of it being shown to be a real and living fellowship with Christ. 

Christianity having thus been considered as a subjective principle 
of life, the author turns (cf. p. 118) to the objective relation in 
which it stands towards Judaism and Heathenism. 

In Chap. IV. he speaks of " Christ as the foundation, and the 
principle of the Christian society," or what amounts to the same 
thing, the church as the a-wfia Xpiarov, and takes up in this 
connexion the' Christian charisms, and Baptism and the Lord's 
Supper. 

In Chap. V. he deals with the relation of Christianity to Juda- 
ism and Heathenism. This relation is, broadly speaking, that of 
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opposition. Sinfulness is the character of the ante-Christian 
time, and accordingly Paul's doctrine of the origin and reign of sin 
has been kept for discussion at this point. Then his view of the 
law, his estimate of the Jewish religion, are taken up ; and lastly, 
his views on heathenism. 

In its relation to the preceding and subordinate forms of 
religion Christianity asserts itself as the absolute religion, and 
thus appears " as a new principle of the world's historical develop- 
ment." It is regarded from this point of view in Chap. VI., where 
we have a description of the Pauline doctrine of the first and the 
second Adam, and of the periods of the world inaugurated by each, 
which naturally introduces the Pauline eschatology. 

Hope has reference to this future, faith to the past ; and ia its 
reference to the present, the Christian consciousness is love. Chap. 
VII. deals with " faith, love and hope, as the three momenta of the 
Christian consciousness." 

Chap. VIII. adds to the foregoing, in the form of an appendix, 
a " special discussion of certain dogmatic questions not involved 
in the main system," the successive sections of which deal with the 
following points : — 1. The nature of religion ; 2. The doctrine of 
God ; .3. The doctrine of Christ ; 4. The doctrine of angels and 
demons ; 5. The doctrine of the Divine predestination ; 6. The 
heavenly habitation of 2 Cor. v. 1. 

Chap. IX. is entitled, " On certain features of the apostle's 
character," and is an attempt to gather up the various traces of 
his character which are to be found in his writings, that we may 
thus form acquaintance with its most prominent features, though 
the data at our command do not carry us further. 

The author's later discussion of the subject in his Vorlesungen 
uher Neutestamentliche Theologie (128-207) deviates considerably 
from this one not only in many points of detail, which I shall 
notice in their place, but in the arrangement of the whole. The 
central point of the apostle's religious consciousness and of his 
doctrine is foimd in that work in the fact of his opposition on 
principle to the law, in the proposition, namely, that that which 
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Judaism is not able to effect is now effected by Christianity. 
This proposition, as is here remarked, was a natural and immediate 
corollary from the view the apostle had come to entertain of 
Jesus as a sacrifice. In demonstrating this proposition the apostle 
arrives at his peculiar doctrine of justification. Judaism and 
heathenism are comprehended in the common conception of 
rehgion; the task of both, which is indeed the ultimate object of 
aU religion, is to bring man into union with God, — into that 
harmonious relation towards God with which God will be satisfied. 
Now, d priori, there appear to be two ways in which this may be 
accomplished ; the way of the fulfilling of the law, and the way of 
faith. The distinctive peculiarity of Judaism is that it adopts 
the first of these two ways ; Christianity, on the other hand, adopts 
the second. The apostle's contention is, then, that man obtains 
BiKaioa-vvT] not through works of the law, but through faith. The 
negative part of this assertion, the ov StKaiovrai, e^ epjcov vofiov 
is treated first (p. 134 sqq.), and is provided with three proofs 
drawn from Paul's different arguments : the purely empirical, 
Eom. i. 18-iii. 20 ; the religio-historical, provided by the contrast of 
the first and the second Adam, Eom. v. 12 sq. ; and the anthropolo- 
gical, consisting mainly of the apostle's doctrine of the aap^ and 
the j/o'/io? in their relation to sin (pp. 141-153). The positive 
part of Paul's central doctrine, the assertion of justification by faith, 
is then taken up (pp. 153 sqq.) and looked at from the different 
points of view : (1.) of actual facts ; (2.) of anthropology ; (3.) of 
religious history. Under the first of these heads the author speaks 
of the significance of the death of Jesus regarded as an atonement ; 
under the second, of the real influence of that death as overcoming 
the a-ap^ ; and, under the third, of the Pauline view of the law as 
an essentially imperfect and transitory dispensation, meant only 
to prepare for the coming of the true religion. In pp. 174-182, he 
defines the notion of justifying faith, and the relation of faith and 
works ; p. 182 sqq., he discusses the relation of faith to the freedom 
of man and the predestination of God; then p. 186, he comes to 
speak of Christ as the object of faith; p. 195, he enters on an 
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estimate of the importance Paul attributed to the death of Christ 
for the development of mankind, especially to his resurrection as 
the prototype of ours; p. 198, he takes up the doctrine of the 
influence the gloriiied Christ exerts upon the Church, of the 
church as the body of Christ, and of the sacraments ; 202 sq., 
• eschatology ; and concludes, p. 205 f., with the apostle's definition 
of the idea of God. — Editor's Note. 



FIRST CHAPTER 

THE PRINCIPLE OF THE CHEISTIAH CONSCIOUSNESS. 

In order to apprehend the principle of the Christian consciousness 
in aU its depth and peculiarity, as it existed in the view of the 
apostle, it is necessary for us to refer as far as possible to what was 
characteristic in the fact of his conversion. In proportion as this 
change, not less decisive than rapid and immediate, not merely from 
Judaism to Christianity, and from one form of religious conscious- 
ness to another, but also from one direction of life into the very 
opposite direction, was characteristic of the man, it reveals to us 
the power and significance which Christianity had for him. That 
the-same man, who just before was persecuting Christianity with 
the most violent hatred, should come all at once to believe in him 
whose followers he had been seeking to destroy, and that in this 
faith he should become a totally different man ; — what is this but 
a victory which Christianity owed to nothing but to the might of 
its own inherent truth ? Of all those who have been converted to 
faith in Christ, there is no one in whose case the Christian 
principle broke so absolutely and so immediately through every- 
thing opposed to it, and asserted so triumphantly its own absolute 
supeiiority, as in that of the apostle Paul. First of all, then, the 
Christian principle has this peculiarity with him, that it declares 
itself in its absolute power and importance, and asserts itseK in its 
absoluteness, by overcoming all that conflicts with its supremacy. 
In the fresh consciousness of a stand-point, in the still recent 
attainment of which all his strength and energy had been engaged, 
the apostle stands upon the absoluteness of his Christian position, 
and Christianity is thus to him the absolute power of the spiritual 
life forcing its way through and overcoming the most formidable 
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obstacles. The spiritual process he passed through in the act 
of his conversion is simply the key to the Christian principle 
as unfolded in his person. The absoluteness of the Christian 
principle consists, however, simply in this : that it is essentially 
identical with the person of Christ. The entire absolute 
importance of Christianity resides, in the apostle's view, m 
the person of Christ ; hence it was in that person that the 
Christian principle came to his consciousness as that which it 
essentially is. This is what he asserts when he says of his con- 
version (Gal. i. 15, 16) that it pleased God, who separated him 
from his mother's womb, and chose him for this particular destiny, 
and called him by his grace, to reveal his Son in him, that is, to 
disclose the person of Jesus (against whom he had hitherto acted 
such a hostile part, as not only not to recognise him as Messiah, but 
to behold in him merely a false Messiah, quite repugnant to the 
true idea of the Messiah), in his consciousness, through an inward 
act of the consciousness, as that which he really was, the Son of 
God. The expression " Son of God " denotes the essential change 
which took place at his conversion in his view of the Messiah, and 
we must examine what this change was in order to appreciate its 
importance. It has already been remarked that up to that time the 
difference between the believing and the unbelieving Jew consisted 
mainly in this, that the former regarded Jesus of Nazareth as the 
Messiah already actually come, as the same who was to appear as 
Messiah, according to the promises and prophecies of the Old 
Testament, and that notwithstanding that his whole appearance, and 
particularly the manner of his death, presented so great a contrast 
to all that the common imagination expected the Messiah to be 
and to do. The belief in the resurrection of Jesus did away with 
that contradiction, and thus the most essential element in the 
apostle's conviction of the Messianic dignity of Jesus was, that he 
believed in him as the risen One (1 Cor. xv. 8). But the peculiar 
inward process through which the belief in Jesus, as the Messiah, 
had arisen in him, made his conception of the Son of God, which 
he now recognised Jesus as being, one of far wider meaning than 
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that of the other disciples. For these latter the belief in the 

resurrection, which removed the offence of the death of Christ, 

meant simply that there was a prospect of a second appearance of 

the risen One, and that then all that had remained unaccomplished 

at the first coming would be realized (Acts iii. 19 sq.). For the 

apostle Paul, on the contrary, the death of the Messiah was in 

itself simply inconceivable, except by such a revolution in his 

Messianic consciousness as could not but produce the greatest 

effect in his whole view of Christianity. Everything that was 

national and Jewish in the Messianic idea (and this had been 

modified in the consciousness of the other apostles only by their 

changing the form of it and referring it to the second coming of 

Jesus) was at once removed from the consciousness of our apostle 

by the one fact of the death of Jesus. With this death everything 

that the Messiah might have been as a Jewish Messiah disappeared ; 

through his death, Jesus, as the Messiah, had died to Judaism, had 

been removed beyond his national connexion with it, and placed 

in a freer, more universal, and purely spiritual sphere, where the 

absolute importance which Judaism had claimed till then was at 

once obliterated. It is of this complete reversal of his Messianic 

consciousness, brought about by contemplation of the death of 

Jesus, that the apostle speaks in a passage which is important in 

this connexion, and which finds an appropriate place here in the 

sense in which it was formerly explained, 2 Cor. v. 16. He says 

here, that since he began to live for Christ who died for him as 

for all, and who rose again, he knows no Christ Kara a-apxa any 

longer. This is eqiiivalent to saying that from the moment when 

the full meaning of the death of Jesus burst upon him, he had 

renounced all the limitations of his Jewish stand-point, and of the 

Jewish Messianic ideas. The Jewish Messiah was to him a 

Messiah after the flesh ; as a Messiah who had not passed through 

death, he was not free from the carnality which only death, as the 

destruction of the flesh, can put away. The apostle therefore saw 

in the death of Christ the purification of the Messianic idea from 

all the sensuous elements which cleaved to it in Judaism, and its 
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elevation to the truly spiritual consciousness where Christ comes 
to be recognised as (that which he was to the apostle) the absolute 
principle of the spiritual life. The absolute importance which the 
person of Christ has for the apostle is the absoluteness of the 
Christian principle itself ; the apostle feels that in his conception 
of the person of Christ he stands on a platform where he is in- 
finitely above Judaism, where he has passed far beyond all that is 
merely relative, limited, and finite in the Jewish religion, and has 
risen to the absolute religion. 

A further definition of the absoluteness of the principle of the 
Christian consciousness, as it is presented in the person o^ Christ 
himself, is this : that in this principle the apostle is conscious of the 
essential difference of the spirit from the flesh, of freedom from 
everything by which man is only outwardly affected, of the re- 
conciliation of man with God, and of man's union with God. It 
is the same absolute character of the Christian consciousness which 
finds its expression in all these different relations. The term 
"spirit " is used by the apostle to denote the Christian consciousness. 
He asks the Galatians, who were wavering in their Christian faith 
(iii. 2), whether they had received the spirit by the works of the 
law, or by the faith that had been born in them of the preaching 
they had heard ; and if it were not the height of folly, having begun 
with the spirit to end with the flesh, — to relapse from Christianity 
the spiritual to Judaism the fleshly and material. The apostle 
refers the Galatians here to an immediate and undeniable fact of 
their Christian consciousness ; this is that which declares itself 
most immediately in the Christian, which indeed constitutes his 
Christian consciousness itself, that he has within him the spirit, 
an essentially spiritual principle, which forbids him to regard 
anything merely outward, sensuous, material, as in any way a 
condition of his salvation ; that he is conscious of his immediate 
communion and union with God. It is as a purely spiritual principle 
that the Christian consciousness, inasmuch as it proceeds upon a 
faith which rests on certainty of the divine grace, is the consciousness 
of the sonship of God ; for all who are impelled by the spirit of God 
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are also sons of God ; they do not receive a spirit of bondage, 
whicli could only work fear, but a spirit of adoption in wMch they 
cry, Abba, Father ; the spirit itself witnesses with our spirit that 
we are children of God (Kom. viii. 14-16), i.e., since the Trvevfia 
Tj/iwv (ver. 16) is the same Trvevfia which, according to .Gal. iii. 2, 
is itself one we have received, the spirit of God, as it is found 
expressed in our Christian consciousness, is at the same time so 
identical with the objective spirit^ of God (the spirit as the objective 
principle of the Christian consciousness), that this sonship of God 
rests on the testimony of both, and thus is no mere subjective 
assertion of our subjective Christian consciousness, but has, in the ' 
absolute self-existent spirit of God himself, its objective reality 
and absolute certainty. This a-v/jL/iapTvpelv of the avrh to -Trvevfia 
with the -n-vevfia ri/j,av, this identity of the spirit as it appears in 
us with the spirit as it is in God, is thus the highest expression 
for the absolute truth of that which the Christian consciousness 
asserts as its own immediate contents.^ 

The spirit, as principle of the Christian consciousness, is thus 
traced back to the objective spirit of God, and identified with it. 
The apostle takes up the same absolute stand-point in the passage 

^ Geist an sich. 

2 Gal. iv. 6 is exactly parallel to Kom. viii. 14 ; in the former passage we read, 
Because (on must be taken in this sense) ye are sons, God has sent out the spirit 
of his Son into your hearts ; thus the sending of the spirit pre-supposes the vios 
elvai. This is to be explained simply by the relation of faith to the spirit, which 
is the principle of Christian consciousness. One becomes vlos ecoO at once 
through faith, but this is a merely abstract relation, and the concrete contents 
which it must have in the living reality of consciousness come only through 
the spirit, which is nothing else but the very principle of the Christian conscious- 
iiess. The apostle purposely writes : (^aneaTfikev 6 Qeos to nveviia tov uioC 
avTov, ver. 6, to correspond to e^aTrfo-reiXfi' 6 Oeos tov viov avTov, ver. 4. What 
the first i^airoa-TeWeiv is objectively as an objective historical fact, the second is 
subjectively ; the sending of the Son becomes an inward experience, experimen- 
tally a fact of consciousness, only through the spirit, in which alone does objec- 
tive Christianity become subjective. This subjective stage is indicated by the 
apostle by the addition els tos napSlas vfiav ; and as this is merely the subjective 
experience corresponding to the fact expressed in that objective i^anoirTeWecv, 
he calls the n-«0(xa here very appropriately the Trvev/ia of the Son. The Christian 
consciousness, of which the spirit is the principle, is communicated by Christ 
himself, is Christ himself becoming inward. 
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1 Cor. ii. 9 sq., -where he expresses the infinity of the contents of 
his Christian consciousness in the words, " what no eye hath seen, 
no ear hath heard, what has entered into no heart of man, that has 
God prepared for those who love him. (The v'loi, Oeov, Eom. viii. 
14; Gal. iv. 6.) But God hath revealed it to us by his spirit; 
for the spirit searcheth aU things, even the deep things of God. 
As what is human is known only to the spirit of a man that is in 
him, so only the spirit of God knows what is divine. But we have 
not received the spirit of the world, but the spirit from God, that 
we might know that which is given us by God." The Christian 
consciousness is thus an essentially spiritual one ; what speaks in 
it is the spirit, as the principle 6f it ; for the divine, which is the 
contents of the Christian consciousness, must be what only the 
spirit can know. For it is the spirit that searches all things, and 
all searching and knowing as such, the more therefore in proportion 
as its contents are the absolute, the divine, can only take place by 
means of the spirit. And this spirit which knows the divine is 
the spirit from God, not merely the spirit which God has com- 
municated, but as the spirit of the Christian consciousness, iden- 
tical with the spirit of God himself, with that spirit, which, just 
as the human spirit is the principle of the human self-conscious- 
ness, is in God the principle of the divine self-consciousness. 
Thus in the unity of this spirit, the knowledge a man has of the 
contents of his Christian consciousness is the knowledge of God 
Himself. In his Christian consciousness as an essentially spiritual 
one, the Christian knows himself to be identical with the spirit of 
God ; for only the spirit, the spirit of God, the absolute spirit, 
can know the divine contents of the Christian consciousness. On 
this high and absolute stand-point does the Christian stand in the 
contents of his Christian consciousness which God has revealed to 
him. It is a truly spiritual consciousness, a relation of spirit to 
spirit, where the absolute spirit of God, in becoming the principle 
of the Christian consciousness, opens itself up to the consciousness 
of man. 

Being ia this sense spiritual, the Christian consciousness is also 
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absolutely free, absolved from all limits of finality, and -unfolded to 
the full clearness of absolute self-consciousness. Now the Lord, 
says the apostle (2 Cor. iii. 17), the Lord as the contents and the 
principle of the Christian consciousness, is the spirit : but where 
the spirit of the Lord is, or the Lord as spirit, as principle of an 
essentially spiritual consciousness and life, there is liberty, — the 
liberty of self-consciousness. The apostle develops this idea in 
the passage we have named, in a connexion which asks for careful 
consideration. At the end of chapter ii. he was speaking joyously 
of the victorious issue of his apostolic activity, which the influence 
of his teaching seemed to render certain ; but in order to exclude 
everything subjective, as if he should praise himself, or ascribe too 
much to himself, he turns (chapter iii.) to the self-consciousness of 
the Corinthians themselves, which must attest the fruits of his 
activity, and where everything could be read as if in an Epistle. 
Here there is not merely something subjective, but something real 
and actual. Here there is a result which cannot be denied ; yet 
even with regard to this work that he has wrought, the apostle is 
unwilling to dwell upon himself as the author of it. It is not he, 
who, as author, by his merely subjective activity, has brought this 
to pass ; it is his work only in so far as he is a hidicovo's Kaivrj<: 
Bia6rlKr)<;. The personal is to be sunk entirely in the of&cial, and 
here the apostle takes occasion, as against his Judaizing opponents, 
to discuss the nature of the Kaivrj BoaO-qKr), and to show from it 
that the double dealing, reservation, and insincerity with which 
they charge him, are quite incompatible with the nature and prin- 
ciple of this BiaOriKTi, so that they cannot be the character of its 
Bidicovoi;. As the principle of this SmB-^kt] is an absolute one, so 
the consciousness of a BiaKovos of it cannot harbour any elements of 
disturbance or of restraint, or any limitation such as would destroy 
its absoluteness. The apostle shows that Christianity as the Kaivr)~ v 
BiadrjKr] is the absolute religion in contrast to the old, by the an- 
tithesis, verse 6, in which he develops the difference between the 
old religion and the new. The new religion is not letter, such as 
the old BuiBriKTj which was written upon tables of stone, but spirit, 

I 
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and so does not kill as the letter does, but makes alive. Tlie 
apostle then argues from the glory on the face of Moses, as a 
symbol of the glory which even the old BoaOrjKTj possessed, how 
greatly the glory of this hiaKovla tov ■7rvevjj,aTo<; outshines all others. 
The Old Testament has indeed its own glory ; but if the two differ 
from each other, as letter does from spirit, and condemnation from 
justification, in the same proportion does the glory of the one differ 
from the glory of the other. Thus, so far as the glory of the old 
BiadrjKij had a real existence, it was not permanent, verse 10, on 
account of the glory of the new BLadrJKT) which outshone it, for how 
could this be other than a far-exceeding glory (el yap, verse 11) ? 
If that which was finite and vanishing had its own glory, the glory 
of the abiding must be vastly greater. Since, then, he goes on, I 
have such hope that the glory of the new BiaOriKi] is one which 
abides for the future, and will disclose itself more and more, I act 
quite freely and openly,^ and not like Moses, who put a veil on his 
face, to the effect that the Israelites did not see the end of that 
which came to an end according to its finite nature. As Moses, the 
apostle means, covered his shining countenance with a veil, the 
Israelites were unable to perceive how long the glory lasted which 
rested on his face, and which lasted only a certain time in each in- 
stance. This is the first reference of to re'Xo? tov Karapyov/ievov ; 
but in this expression the apostle points further to the finiteness 
of the old dispensation, of which the periodical splendour of the face 
of Moses was a, symbol. The Israelites could not see the Bo^a tov 
TrpoawTTov avTov, the KaTapyov/jbevrj, and so could not know whether 
or not it still continued ; and in the same way the Israelites are 
not now aware that a Biadvicn, which was designed from the be<nn- 
ning to last only a certain time, has come to an end simply because 
the Kaivrj BiadriKri has appeared. What is characteristic of 
Mosaism is the opposite of that irapp^vLa spoken of, verse 12. This 

^ wapp-qa-la is here properly the freedom of self-consciousness, such as is pos- 
sible only from the Christian stand-point. As the principle of the Christian 
self -consciousness is the complete liberty of the spirit, nothing can remain before 
it concealed or confined, and thus all reserve and double-dealing is necessarily 
foreign to the Christian. It is clear that the apostle opposes this ir-appricria to 
his opponents' charges, as being the principle of his own conduct. 
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opposite is not, however, as the interpreters have incorrectly under- 
stood the passage, a tecte or even fraudulenter agere on Moses' part, 
as if he had arranged intentionally to deceive the Israelites and to 
keep from them the true state of the case. Nor is it, as De Wette 
thinks, that he covered up the truth with symbols ; we must look 
on the matter from the stand-point of the Israelites in their posi- 
tion towards Moses, and then we shall see that the point is, that the 
finiteness of the old BiadriKr) was not recognised. That they had 
no idea of this finiteness, — this was the barrier in their conscious- 
ness, which, as long as it was unremoved, prevented them from 
being anything more than Jews. The step from Judaism to Chris- 
tianity could only be made by recognising that Judaism was merely 
a finite form. That the Jews did not recognise this, and that on 
this account their minds were sealed against Christianity, such was 
the KaXv/j-fia, the covering, the concealing veil which, as the apostle 
says still more plainly, verse 14, lay iipon their consciousness as 
upon the face of Moses. They do not see the end ; their thoughts 
are become obtuse, for to this very day the same covering remains 
at the reading of the Old Testament, which, as long as it is not re- 
moved, prevents them from coming to perceive that the old hiaOrjKT) 
is at an end in Christ. Yes, to this very day a veil lies upon their 
hearts when Moses is read (and here, still more distinctly than in 
the foregoiag, it is intimated in the words eTrt t'tj avw^vasaei, that 
this KoKv/jLiia is only subjective, and is to be accounted for, not by 
that which is read, by the writings of the Old Testament, by Moses 
himself, but only by the subjective condition of those who read and 
hear these vmtings) ; but when they turn to the Lord, .the veil will 
be taken away ; and as soon as this takes place, everything that 
is needed will follow. The conversion to the Lord is the taking 
away of the veil, but the Lord whom one has after the veil is 
taken away is the spirit, and where the spirit of the Lord is, there 
is liberty. And hence he who stands on this platform and is a 
SittKoi'o? of this hia6r\Kr] cannot but have that perfect freedom and 
unclouded self-consciousness which sets him far above all that was 
limited, concealed, and finite, in the stand-point of the old SvaOriKri. 
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And this, the apostle says, is true not only of me, the apostle, as the 
hidicovo'i of this hMd-nicr) :— it is true generally of us all. We have 
all of us iu Christ the principle of spiritual freedom, of a conscious- 
ness released from all finite limits, from all dim and obstructmg 
media. "What Christ is to us objectively, as the object of our con- 
sciousness, as the ho^a which we see before us as in a glass, he is to 
become to us subjectively ; that which is now objective is to become 
identical with ourselves by our being changed into the same image 
from glory to glory. This cannot but be the case, since the trans- 
formation proceeds from the Lord, whose whole essence is spirit. 

The essence and principle of Christianity is thus defined here as 
simply spirit, and in what sense it is such is very clearly apparent 
from all those contrasts between the old SiaOriKr] and the new. It 
is spirit, because in the consciousness of the man who stands upon 
this platform there is no barrier, no veil, nothing disturbing or ob- 
structing, nothing finite or transitory ; it is a consciousness clear 
and free within, and one with itself. Or the Lord is the spirit, 
for the principle of Christianity and of the Christian consciousness 
is, in one word, an absolute principle, in which eveiything else, as 
being merely relative and finite, naturally comes to an end. He 
who is at this stand-point is conscious of his freedom and of his 
own infinity ; he knows himself as the subject of all things, all 
things have their final reference to him, to his own self, which can 
never become a mere object for others ; everything is for him, for 
he is above all. " All is yours," says the apostle (1 Cor. iii. 21), 
in order to awaken in the Corinthians a Christian self-regard 
which should make it impossible for them to surrender themselves 
to others, who would make them the mere puppets of their own 
sectarian egoism, " all is yours : whether Paul, or ApoUos, or Cephas, 
or the world, or life, or death, or things present, or things to come ; 
all is yours ; and you are Christ's ; and Christ is God's." You then 
are the absolute subject, but only in that identity with Christ and 
God which is to the Christian the principle of his consciousness 
and of his life. ( At this point of absolute self-consciousness, the 
.whole view of tnte world which the Christian has is a different one 
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from that of other men, because he can look at things only from 
the point of view of the absolute idea, the consciousness of -which 
has been engendered in him by Christianity. The apostle shows 
this in 1 Cor. i. 19, and iii. 18.\"If any man," he says in the 
latter passage, "thinks himself wise in this world, let him become 
a fool, that he may be wise. For the wisdom of this world is folly 
before God." From the stand- point of the Christian consciousness, 
wisdom and folly change places. What is wisdom is in fact foUy ; 
what is folly is in fact wisdom. So great is the difference and the 
contrast in which the divine in Christianity stands to all that is 
human. They are related to each other as finite and infinite, as 
relative and absolute. ( At the stand-point of one contemplating 
the absolute, everything that is not the absolute itself, everything 
finite, whatever importance it may seem to have when regarded by 
itself, can appear no otherwise but in its finiteness and nothingness; 
while, on the contrary, to him who lives only in the finite, and has 
never learned to direct himself towards the absolute, the absolute 
does not exist at allj it is a sphere entirely closed to his 
consciousness; it is a thing altogether transcendent and incompre- 
hensible ; he can hold it. for nothing but foolishness^ This is the 
difference between the psychical and the pneumatical man; the 
psychical man does not receive into himself the spiritual, the divine, 
that which is the contents of the spiritual Christian consciousness, 
for to him it is foolishness; it transcends his consciousness, he can- 
not comprehend it, because it must be spiritually comprehended. \ 
The spiritual man, on the other hand, possesses the adequate form 
of comprehension for everything, but he himself is beyond the ade- 
quate comprehension of every one who is not himself spiritual (1 Cor. 
ii. 14, 15). This is the absolute superiority of the stand-point of 
the Christian consciousness. He who occupies the absolute stand- 
point possesses in it the absolute standard for everything that is 
merely relative ; but he who holds to the relative, the finite, will 
always remain in an inadequate relation to the absolute. In all 
this we have the explanation which the apostle himself has given 
us of the principle of his Christian consciousness. 



SECOND CHAPTER. 

THE DOCTRINE OF JUSTIFICATION.— (1.) IN ITS NEGATIVE ASPECT : 
o avdpawo'i ov SiKatovrai ef epycov vofiov. 

The Christian coasciousness is, in its principle, as we have 
shown, an essentially spiritual one ; the spirit which speaks in it 
is the spirit of God himself. Being a spiritual consciousness in 
this sense, it is further the consciousness of the sonship of God, 
of communion and union with God, of reconciliation with Him. 
Since, however, this reconciliation with God is, as the Christian 
idea of it implies, a thing that has had a beginning, the first question 
to be asked in order to a more definite understanding of the contents 
of the Christian consciousness is, how this reconcilia.tion has been 
brought about. The answer to this question is found in the chief 
proposition of the Pauline doctrine, — that man is justified, not by 
works of the law, but by faith. In this antithesis of the BiKatoavvrj 
e^ epyeov vofiov, and the BiKaioavvr) e/c TriaTecc^, the apostle's 
doctrine moves through its essential momenta. In the conception 
SiKMoavvT], it has its roots in the soil of the Jewish religion, to 
which that conception belongs ; but in the peculiar Christian con- 
ception of faith, it departs from that religion, and takes up an 
attitude of decided opposition to it. These two conceptions are 
what we have first of all to consider in seeking to develop the 
Pauline doctrine. 

In the idea of BiKaLoavvrj, Judaism and Christianity have their 
point of meeting, a fact which of itself may show that the meaning- 
of the term must be wider than the Jewish use of it, viz., righteous- 
ness as the statutory perfection of the citizen in the theocratic 
state, or, morality in its merely legal aspect. In the apostle Paul's 
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language BiKaioavvr] is a conception applicable to both Judaism 
and Christianity, and must thus have a higher and more general 
meaning ; righteousness is not here a term of a particular religion, 
but of a universal one. By the expression SoKaioavvrj, the apostle 
denotes that adequate relation towards God, to bring man into 
which is the highest task of religion. Eeligion is to make man 
blessed, to give him that ^rjv, that ^wtj, which is so closely related 
to BiKaioa-uvt}. Man can become blessed only by having in 
himself that which is the condition of blessedness, and the con- 
ception of hiKaioavvTj is in general just this moral conformation 
which is the condition of his blessedness, and therefore puts him 
in his right relation towards God. The expression denotes, broadly, 
the adequateness of the relation subsisting between God and man ; 
and since this adequateness can be realized only on the side of 
man, by man's having in himself what answers to the idea of God, ' 
the word SiKaioavvT] comes to have an almost entirely subjective 
meaning ; it signifies that condition of man which answers to the 
will of God, or his justification. Since however, this subjective 
element on man's side has a real meaning only in so far as it 
answers to something objective, the word BiKaioavvT) is used 
further in a more definite sense to express this objective relation. 
AtKaioavvT) is called ScKaioavvr] Oeoii (Eom. i. 17, iii. 21, 22, x. 3, 
2 Cor. V. 21). The genitive Oeov does not signify the originator, 
so that the BiKaLocrvvr] Oeov would be the BiKaioavvrj which God 
gives ; if so, it would only refer to the BiKaioavvr] eK ■jrla-Tewi ; it 
could not refer to BiKMoavvr) generally (as in the passage Phil. iii. 
9, to which the interpreters who take &eov in this sense appeal, it 
is yet only BiKaioavvr] eic irlcrrea)'; which is BiKatocrvvT] e/c &eov), 
the Oeov can only be taken objectively ; the BiKaioavvr] Qeov is 
that BiKaiocTvvr) which is occupied with God, which can take its 
direction only towards God, and can be determined only by the 
idea of God, by that which God essentially is, and sets up as the 
absolute standard. In so far it may be said that the BiKaiocrvvq 
@eov is the righteousness which avails before God (compare with 
this, BtKaiovcrdai evwTriov &eov, Eom. iii. 20; Biicai,ovaOat irapa Qea, 
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Gal. iii. 11; BIkmov elvai irapa rw ©£«, Eom. ii. 13) or the 

integritas quK Beo satisfacit, since what is to avail before God, and 
to he acknowledged by him as adequate, can be nothing but what 
is founded in his own being, and has its absolute basis in him the 
absolute.^ This huKMoavvr) &eov, then, is, generally speaking, the 
adequate relation founded in God's own nature, in which, as the 
idea of religion requires, man has to stand towards God. There 
are two forms in which this conception may be realized. It will 
be either Bi,Kai,oavvr] e^ epycov vofiov or SiKatocrvvr] eK TTto-Tew?. Of 
the former, however, the apostle asserts that though it is theoreti- 
cally a possible form of the relation, yet it never exists in fact ; 
that man ov Bi/caLovrai, i^ epjcov vo/jlov, that it is not possible in 

' Usteri (Entwicklung des Paulin. Lehrb., 4 Ausg. 89) explains SiKaioaivTj 
Qeov incorrectly. He says : — " The righteousness which man seeks to achieve for 
himself is called ISia (c'/iij) hiKaioa-vvr), Kom. x. 3, Phil. iii. 9. The other 
righteousness is that which God imputes to men, which is given to men in the 
way which God has instituted, by his free gift. This righteousness is ov Kara 
Ta epya fjfjiS}!/, but Sapeav ;^aptT£, Kara rov aiiTov Tkeov^ and is therefore called 
hiKaioa-ivrj in 6eo{), Phil. iii. 9, or simply SiKaioaivr] Qeov, Bom. x. 3. The 
SiKaioa-vvrj Qeov being thus the righteousness (of men) which emanates from God, 
is also a manifestation of the divine nature (in men). And so the expression is 
used as indicating simply a divine attribute, to signify that God's essence is both 
righteousness in itself, and the source of righteousness." 

The conception BiKawa-uvrj ©eoC will not be properly understood unless we 
regard it as the general, which may appear in the form either of ^inaioaivrj e^ 
epyffli/ vofiov, which is theoretically a possible form of the relation, or of SiKaioa-vvrj 
ex Triaretof. The hiKawarvvr] is the general which is implied in these two par- 
ticular forms of SiKawavvri, and in which these forms satisfy their own concep- 
tion. But, not to insist on this, the diKawavvr] 9eoC cannot possibly be taken as 
an attribute of God. God manifests his righteousness in it, it is true, but that 
imjilies that man has that which places him in an adequate relation towards God. 
It is this relation which is called SiKaioa-ivt] ©eoO. Now the hiKaiocrvvq ck iriV- 
Teas is an act of grace and not of righteousness (justice), and righteousness is not 
the attribute that would be spoken of in the connexion. The author speaks some- 
what differently, Neutest. Theol. 134. The genitive 6eoC might be taken as the 
genitive of the object : " the biKaioavvr] which is founded on the nature of God, 
or which avails before God ; " but the correct interpretation is to take it as the 
genitive of the subject, "the righteousness proceeding from God as its cause, or 
produced by God, i.e. the way in which God brings men into an adequate relation 
to himself, the way opened up by God for this purpose, or indeed, the new theory 
of justification which God has proclaimed." He therefore asserts that biKaionivn 
Qeov is not a general term, including both Judaism and Christianity, and to be 
divided into the two forms, the di.KaLo<rvvr] i^ epyav and that ek Tria-reas. — Editor., 
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this way to obtain justification, salvation, life, and aU that makes 
up man's highest welfare. This is the apostle's distinct and per- 
petually recurring assertion. "We have now to examine more 
closely what this assertion implies and means. 

AiKaio(Tvvr) e^ epyav vdfiov is the Jewish form of the Bokuio- 
a-vvt] ©eov, and is mediated by the law. The law is given to man 
simply that he should observe it and work it out in practice ; and 
thus, the law being given and known, the way in which man can 
set himself in that adequate relation to God which answers to the 
idea of religion consists in that practical disposition which issues 
in active obedience, in keeping the commandments of the law. 
The law, the works of which are the epya vofiov, is the law of 
Moses, and thus it is only in the domain of the Jewish religion as 
the religion of the law that the BiKaioa-vvrj i^ epyav v6p,ov can be 
expected or attained. The moral law generally and the Mosaic 
law were not distinguished from each other in the apostle's view, 
since the Mosaic law in which God had declared his moral require- 
ments, was the most perfect expression of the moral law with 
which he was acquainted. Yet the heathen were not simply 
avofiot to him. What the law aims at in general is the epyd^eaffat 
TO a/yaOov, Eom. ii. 10. The law is first of all to bring home to 
man's consciousness the good which he is to realize practically. !N"ow 
it cannot be denied that it is possible for the heathen also to do 
right, and therefore they must be supposed to have at least some- 
thing analogous to the law. When the Gentiles, the apostle says, 
ii. 14, do by nature, without positive revelation, what the law 
commands, they are, without having any law, a law to themselves, 
whereby they practically prove that the essence of the law (this 
must be the sense of to ep<yov tov vofiov ; that which the law is 
abstractly, according to its fundamental contents, apart from the 
particular form in which it is expressed, as in the Old Testament ; 
the ep<ya vojxov in their unity) is written in their hearts, while 
their conscience bears witness at the same time with the thoughts 
which of themselves accuse and excuse each other. There is thus, 
as a standard of moral conduct, a natural law independent of all 
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positive revelation, manifesting itself in conscience, to the trutli of 
-which the conscience bears witness. Hence if it had been possible 
at all to obtain the BiKawavvr) Qeov through the ep'ya vdfiov, this 
road was not quite closed against the heathen. In their case also it 
was possible to obtain by the ep'^d^ea-Oia to ar^aOov that blessed- 
ness in which religion recognises the aim of man in his relations 
Godward. But the hLKauovadai e^ epycov v6/xov is not possible at 
all ; there is no hiKaioavvr) e^ ep<yav vofiov, even where the law is 
declared with perfect clearness and impressiveness. On this 
negative proposition, first of all, the apostle's doctrine of justifica- 
tion is based, and we have only to inquire in what way he arrives 
at it. "What is the reason that no true BiKatoavvr] 0eov can be 
attained by any epya rod vofiov whatever ; is the reason of this to 
be found in the law itself ? We might almost be led to think so 
when we find the apostle saying. Gal. iii. 21, el eBoOrj v6fjL0<; 6 Bwa- 
/j-evoi; ^moTroLTjcrai, ovras'i av eic vd/xov rjv rj BiKaioavvrj. If, that is 
to say, such a law were given in the Mosaic law as could itself 
give life or save, then righteousness would actually come by the 
law ; then it would be possible to be justified in the way of law, 
through works of law. But this is by no means the case ; on 
the way of the law no righteousness is to be obtained (cf. ui. 10). 
Thus it is directly asserted here that the law ov Buvarai fcooTrotiy- 
aai ; but how can this be if it be promulgated by God, and given 
to men on purpose to ^aoiroifjaail Do we not read. Gal. iii. 12, 
O 'TTOLTjcra'; avra ^'r]aeTai ev avTol^ 1 Nor can the apostle find the 
reason of this ov Bvvacrdai ^ao'iroielv in the nature of the law itself, 
for he recognises fully that the nature of the law is in itself spiritual 
and good. OiBafiev yap on a vo/j,o<i -rrvevfiarLKO'; eaTiv, Horn. vii. 14 
(cf. ver. 1 2 : coo-Te o fiev vop.O'i ayi,o<;, xat rj evToXrj dyia koI BiKaia 
Koi aryaOri). In any case, then, it was not the defectiveness or im- 
perfection of the law that produced the want, but on the contrary, 
the perfection of it, its spirituality, that it stands too far from him, 
and too high above him for man to be able to fulfil it. This may be 
regarded as a defect in the law, but, in order to decide how far the 
law itself is to blame, we must pass from the side of the law to the 
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side of man, and inquire into the nature of man in its relation to 
the law. This relation has already been suggested by the expres- 
sion used of the law, Eom. vii. 14, that it is irvevfiaTiKos. If 
man's nature were as spiritual as the law is spiritual, both would 
agree together, so that any contradiction between them would be 
out of the question. The spiritual purpose of the law would find 
itself naturally and completely fulfilled in the spiritual nature of 
man. But this harmony cannot take place, since man is not only 
spiritual, but carnal. In the flesh lies the reason why the i/o'/ao? 
is not Bwajj^evo^ ^cooiroirjaat, as for its own part it might be. The 
apostle speaks, Eom. viii. 3, of the aBiivarov rov vofxov ev w rjadevet, 
Sia Trj<; aapicog. The law's inability, as things are, to effect what 
for its own part it might have effected, is due to this, — that the 
flesh crippled its power, that the strength of the law was broken 
against the opposition which the flesh presented; and so it appeared 
in this case only in its weakness and inabUity. As man then is 
not only spirit, but, on one side of his nature at least, is flesh also, 
and as the law, which is spiritual in its nature, cannot effect what 
for its part it might have effected, what takes place in man when 
the law comes to him with its demands is just that opposition by 
which his whole nature is brought into conflict with itself, in which 
the flesh lusts against the spirit, and the spirit against the flesh ; 
and as soon as the flesh obtains the mastery, all those works appear 
which the apostle calls to, ep^^a tjj? a-apKo?, Gal. v. 19 sq. The a-ap^ 
is in one word the seat and organ of dfiaprla, and the wages of sin 
is death, Eom. vi. 23. Where sin is, death is also, as, even in the 
flrst man, death came into the world along with sin, Eom. v. 12. 
How then can the law make alive, when man, following the im- 
pulses of his nature, and entangled in sin, which is the natural ope- 
ration of the flesh, falls at once and entirely under the power of 
death ? The law cannot but condemn what is opposite to the law 
in man, and so is worthy of condemnation. It must pronounce 
the verdict of death upon sin. Eegarded in this light, the law is 
simply the jpdfifia which kills, and its office is the SiaKovla rrji 
KaTaKpt<7eco<i, tov davaTov, 2 Cor. iii. 6 sq. If, however, we are to 
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understand aright this opposition which the law, originally and 
naturally life-giving, finds in the flesh of man, we must not take up 
too narrow an idea of what is meant by the flesh. Man is flesh, 
not only on one side of his nature; regarded according to his 
natural constitution he is flesh altogether. The spirit, which is 
the opposite of the flesh, has been imparted to man only through 
the grace that was given in Christ. Originally, then, he can have 
been nothing else but flesh. The flesh is therefore not merely the 
body with its bodily impulses, it is the sensuous principle which 
dominates the whole man in soul and body. Out of this arises 
sin in all the various aspects it assumes in human life, so that sin 
does not consist merely in the indulgence of bodily lusts and 
desires.^ In himself, as he is by nature, man is only aapKOKo<; or 
■^{rv^iKO'i (hence Kara adpKa irepiiraTelv is, with our apostle, iden- 
tical with KaTCL avdpcoTTOv Trepfrrarelv), he becomes TrvevfiaTi,Ko<; 
when, through faith in the grace of God in Christ, he has received 
the spirit into himself as the principle of his Christian conscious- 
ness and life, cf 1 Cor. ii. 14 ; iii. 1 sq. Thus it is very natural 
that while man has no epya vofiov to point to, but in place of these 
only epya crapKO^, there can be no hiKaiovaOai e^ epycov vofwv. If 
the law be, as the apostle says, a i/o'/io? 7rvev/j,aTtKo<;, then the whole 
relation of the law to man must bring to light that state of contra- 
diction between spirit and flesh in which the law is nothing but 
the condemnation of dfiapria as the operation of the a-dp^, and can 
hold no other relation towards man but that of negation and hos- 
tility. But the hiKaiovcrOai, ef epyccv vdfiov, as the apostle speaks 
of it, must be held to imply that 'ipr^a vojjbov exist as well as epr^a 
aapKo<;. And thus, though man be essentially flesh, yet there 
must be in him a spiritual principle which is at least analogous to 
the divine irvevfia, and makes it possible for him not only Kara 

1 In the Keutest. Theol. (and compare my observations, Theol. Jahrb. i. 83 
sq., xiii. 301) it is asserted distinctly that according to the fundamental ideas of 
the Pauline anthropology the o-ap| is the material body, which, however, is not 
conceived as inanimate, but as a being with life and peculiar impulses and powers 
inherent in it ; that thus the ■^vxh proceeds from it, and also the voOs or human 
TTveifia, to be carefully distinguished from the divine nveiijia. 
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aapiea irepiiraTelv, but to raise himself above the sphere of 
the crap^ and of the av6peoTro<; a-apKi,Ko<i or y^v^iKO';. This must 
indeed be the case ; for if man had nothing spiritual in him by 
nature, he would not have even that natural receptivity which is 
necessary for the entrance of the spiritual element, to be commuui- 
cated by God's grace. If then there be epya vojmv, which are 
essentially different from the 'ip'ya Trj<; aapKO';, how can it be main- 
tained at the same time that there is no such thing as BiKaioavvrj 
e^ epyav vdfiov 1 Though they be not perfectly adequate to the 
law, yet they must be of such a nature as to stand in no positive 
opposition to it, as the ep'ya aapico<i do, but only in a position more 
or less inadequate. How then can it be said so nakedly that they 
have no justifying power, and stand in a merely negative relation 
to the BiKaioa-vvq 6eov ? Yet this is the apostle's assertion, and 
the reason for this assertion is, that the epja vdfiov cannot do away 
with the might of the dfiaprla which reigns in man's crap^. Thus, 
in this case also, the law can only condemn that which is sin ; but 
the peculiarity of the apostle's doctrine here is, that not only does 
the law pass the condemning verdict on the sin actually existing 
in contradiction to itself, but that it also brings sin to its full 
reality in man. The reason of the ov BoKaiovaOai i^ epjav vdfiov 
is thus in the law itself after all. The negative part of the apostle's 
doctrine of justification comes to a point in the proposition which 
sounds so paradoxical : tj Siivu/jlc; t^? dfiapTLa<; 6 vofio^, 1 Cor. xv. 
56. What gives sin its power, its significance, and its reality — 
what makes it become that which it is, what makes it sin, is the 
law. How can this be ? 

The answer to the question lies in the undeniable truth, that 
sin is what it is essentially and simply through man's consciousness 
of it ; where there is no consciousness of sin, there is no sin. Now 
the consciousness of sin comes by the law ; for it is just the law 
that says to man what he is to do or not to do, and thus the law 
is to man the standard of his whole moral behaviour, to conform to 
it or not. This is what the apostle insists upon so emphatically 
in Eora. vii. At ver. 5, he says, " As long as we were living the life 
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which is dominated by the flesh, the passions which lead to sins 
■\Yere active in our members, being stirred np by the law, m order 
to bear fruit for death." Then at verse 7 he asks, "What do I say 
then ? is the law sin ? certainly not, but I would not have known 
sin except through the law, and I would have known nothing of 
lust if the law had not said, Thou shalt not covet. But sin, taking 
occasion therefrom, worked in me through the commandment 
the whole of lust, for without the law sin is dead. I lived once 
without the law, but when the commandment came, sin revived, 
and I fell into the power of death, and the commandment which 
was given for life, was found by me to be a thing leading to death. 
For sin, having thus taken its occasion, misled me through the 
commandment, and by it slew me. The law indeed is holy, and 
the commandment is holy, just, and good. Did that which is 
good then become death to me ? No, but sin ; that it might appear 
how sin through that which is good works death to me, that sin 
through the commandment might appear as sinful as possible." 
Vers. 7-13. 

Thus sin is dead or slumbers in the consciousness as long as 
the absence of consciousness of any law or prohibition precludes 
transgression ; so soon, however, as one knows what one may do or 
not do, sin begins at once to stir ; it awakes, as it were, out of its 
slumber, one becomes aware of the possibility of doing what he 
should not do. "With the knowledge of what is forbidden comes- 
also the desire to do it ; and if sin has once been committed, the 
consciousness cannot be wanting that through it one has faUen into 
the power of death, which the law makes the consequence of sin. 
In proportion, therefore, as the consciousness of sin is awakened 
through the law (Soa yap vofiov eVtVwa-t? afiaprU';, Eom. 
iii. 20), sin itself reaches its reality, because sm exists essentially 
just in the consciousness that one has of it. Thus without the 
law there is no sin, and yet the law is not the cause of sin. The 
more the law brings home to a man the consciousness of sin, the 
less is a justification through the law, a SiKaiova-eai i^ ^pycov vdfiov, 
possible. He feels only his antagonism to the law, or if he has 
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epr^a vdfiov to show, he feels only the inadequate relation in which 
they still stand to the law ; if the law can justify through epya 
vofiov, it can only justify him whose epya vdfiov are completely 
adequate to the law, and extend to all its commandments. But 
what does the moral consciousness say here, when it is brought to 
confront the law ? All who seek to obtain justification in the way 
of epya vdfiov are under the curse, for it is written, " Cursed is every 
one who does not keep all that is written in the book of the law 
to do it," to carry it out in his acts. As long as the Jaw stands, 
therefore, no one can be justified before God, Gal. iii. 10. This is 
the testimony which every man's moral consciousness bears to 
him, and it is confirmed by universal experience among heathens 
and Jews, as the apostle shows in the first chapters of the Epistle 
to the Eomans. But not only does the law awaken the consciousness 
of sin by saying to every man what sin is, and how much in what 
he does and leaves undone is simply sin, so that at no point in his 
life does he stand in a perfectly adequate relation to the law, so 
that he never is what he ought to be ; the law also computes what 
is or is not possible, and makes men aware of the impossibility of 
fulfilling it. The more it quickens the perceptions with regard 
to sin, the more does it weaken the consciousness of any power in 
the will, so that in respect to sin, knowledge and will stand to 
each other in an exactly inverse ratio. The apostle speaks of this 
in the same section of Eomans, vii. 14 ; he describes the antagonism 
of the carnal man and the spiritual law ; as carnal, man stands 
under the power of sin, is as it were sold under sin. " For what I 
do, I do not consciously, with the full consciousness of my freedom, 
for not what I wOl do I, but what I hate, that I do. But if I do 
that which I would not, then I consent to the law that is good. 
But now it is not I who do it, but sin that dwells in me. For I 
know that in me, that is, in my flesh, there dwells nothing good : for 
to will is present with me ; but how to perform that which is good 
I fijid not. For not the good that I will do I ; but the evil that I wUl 
not, that do I." Thus there reside in man two antagonistic laws. 
" I find the law that when I would do good, evil is present with me. 
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I delight in the law of God after the inward man : but I see 
another law, which in my members opposes the law of my spirit, 
and brings me into captivity to the law that is in my members. 
wretched man that 1 am ! who shall deliver me from the body 
of this death ?" (from the body which is the actual seat of sin, 
because it is in it that the consequences of sin are accomplished, 
namely, death.) 

If the passage, vii. 7 sqq., be regarded in its whole connexion with 
what precedes and follows it, we can have no scruple in rejecting 
as quite erroneous the opinion of those who would understand the 
condition depicted by the apostle, vii. 14 sq., to be the condition of 
the regenerate. The contrast of the condition under the law and 
that under grace could not be expressed more forcibly than is done 
by the apostle, vii. 24, 25, and viii. 1. The apostle is here 
describing how the law in its bearing on the moral volitions and 
acts of man determines his self- consciousness. The highest state of 
mind man can reach, as long as he merely stands over against the 
law, is to recognise the good which the law prescribes, and to will 
to do it. But that he should never get past mere willing, that the 
possibility implied in willing never becomes a reality, that instead 
of the good he willed to do, he should do the evil which the law 
forbids, and which he himself does not will ; this is the imperfec- 
tion and defect inherent in the condition under the law, and which 
cannot be explained but by assuming the presence of a power 
opposing man's will in its recognition and desire of what is good. 
This power can only be in the flesh, which, as it directs itself only 
to the sensuous, is the principle of sin, and which enables the 
sin that dwells in man, and manifests itself through the flesh as 
its organ, to become a special power, determining the man's whole 
actions. The apostle calls this power a law, inasmuch as that may 
be called a law which underlies a constant tendency as its 
determining principle. There is thus a v6fw<i iv toU /j,e\€a-t, which, 
as the sensual impulses accomplish the results to which they 
exclusively tend, becomes a j/o'/io? dfiapTia<; ; and there is a vofio<! 
rov voos, a tendency determined by the rational principle, which is 
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opposed to the sensual. Thus, even in the state under the law, 
before man has received into himself by faith the divine irvevfia, 
there is, beside the a-ap^, a higher and better principle which' is 
spiritual in its nature. The apostle calls it reason, vov<;, to mark 
it as distinguished from the Trvev/j,a, which is the result of a com- 
munication from without, and as belonging to man's own nature. 
It is the inward man (o eaco avdpcoTrog, ver. 22) in opposition to the 
outward or carnal man ; it is the higher spiritual self-conscious- 
ness which is determined by reason, as opposed to the sensual 
consciousness, the determining principle of which is the a-ap^.^ 
This vov<i becomes the vo/io'i rov voof which answers in so far to 
the vdfio'i rov 0eov, as it is a spiritual principle, and, by its nature 
as such, cannot but recognise the law, which is also spiritual, feel 
itself one with that law, and make it the principle of its thought 
and wUl. But as this thought and will never grows to anything 
more than thought and will, does not realize itself in practice, the 
more man becomes conscious of his union with the law, the more does 
he grow conscious of his opposition to it. Taking the law up into 
his consciousness, and being thus aware of that Shall which his union 
with the law brings home to him, he finds that this is only to 
discover how far he stands below that Shall, and how little it is 
possible to him to fill up the gap within him between the Shall and 
the Am. The whole being of the man is divided between two 
hostile powers which strive against each other ; and the one is so 
greatly stronger than the other, that it might seem that this latter 
is only saved from extinction in order that the man, so divided and 
drawn to and fro in contrary directions, should feel the whole 
torture of the opposition and struggle with which he is fighting 
against himself. This is the difference between the vov<! and the 
TTvevfia; the spiritual principle of the vov<; can never be the 
invader and conqueror of the crap^; what it is, it is only 

^ This shows distinctly, as the author goes on to say, Neutest. Theol. i. 48, 
that the Pauline doctrine of sin is diflFerent from the Augustinian doctrine. In 
the Theol. Jahrb. xiii. 29. 5 sqq., I have entered more fuUy into the relation of 
the Pauline doctrine of sin and grace to the Augustinian and the early Protestant 
doctrine. — Editor, 

K 
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potentially, and can never come to be actually.^ This is the con- 
dition in which man finds himself as long as he is under the law, 
it is a state of distraction, disunion, conflict; an unhappy 
consciousness, in which one longs for the redemption which can 
deliver from its torture. In this longing the man can do nothing 
but cry out, " wretched man that I am ! who will deliver me 
from the body of this death ; as for me, as I am in myself, I serve 
the law of God, but with the flesh the law of sin." Reason is 
the better principle in him, but the flesh is the predominant 
and ruling principle. Man cannot emerge from this state of 
division and distraction so long as he is under the law, and the 
law itself is there, just to create in him the full consciousness of 
the division. But as soon as he becomes conscious of the enormity 
of the division, and begins to long for deliverance from it, he has 
in reality got past it, and the lower negative standpoint is now 
looked back upon and judged by a standard which only the 
superior standpoint has given. It is seen namely, and that from 
above, how the position under the law is that of a mere naked 
Shall, which can never be fused into union with the human con- 
sciousness in its entirety. We have therefore a right to say that 
no one ever felt so truly this disunion of man with himself — this 
division which prevails at the standpoint of the law — as the apostle, 
who, when he felt it, had already overcome it. In this respect the 
interpreters are right, who hold that the so-called gratia praeveniens 
has to be presupposed to Eom. vii. 1 5. Only in presentiment of 
the state of grace can one feel rightly what is wanting in the 

^ This is the difference between Rom. vii. 18 sq. and Gal. v. 17 sq. In the 
iiTiBvfiiiv of the (rap^ Kara toO Wfijiaros and of the Trvfiifia Kara r^s (rapKos, the 
■KvivjM gains the victory just because it is the TrveC/io. In the words, verse 17, Iva 
fiT] a av dcXrjre, etc., the apostle does not mean that the struggle is so undecided 
that no troielv ensues at all, but only that this ttoklv cannot take place save 
through the subjection of an opposing power. These two tendencies, impulses, 
principles, are at strife with each other, as if they only aimed to effect that you 
shall not do just what you wish to do. But if in this contest of the two prin- 
ciples, in which the victory is yet undecided, you give yourselves to be deter- 
mined by the Trvcvfia, and the ■nvevjia thus obtains the preponderance, then you 
will not only not fulfil that which the flesh desires,— you will also cease to stand 
under the law, you will have Christian freedom. 
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state of law.^ A BiKaiovcrOai, e^ epyav vofwv, or an tS/a BtKaio- 
a-vvT], obtamed througli the fulfilling of the law (with regard to 
which only a ^'t)Telv, Bicoksiv, is possible, which must not grow to 
an opinion of actual legal righteousness, Eom. x. 3, ix. 30) has thus 
no existence, not only because the epya vo/mov which man has to 
point to are never fully adequate to the law, but still more because 
he can never feel the possibility of fulfilling the law, — can never 
know himself one with the law in the totality of his self-conscious- 
ness. AioTi e^ epyav vojjlov ov BiKaicoOrjaerai Tracra crap^, Gal. ii. 
16 ; Eom. iii. 20. If this union, this SiKaioavvr) tov 0eov, is ever 
to be reached, that can only be in a word, in this way : that the 
vov(s (which is the highest element in this stand-point, and in which 
nevertheless we only see its negativity) is changed into the 
TTvevfia. How this is brought about is the other side of the Pauline 
doctrine of justification. 

1 We are here supplied with a simple answer to the question how far the 
apostle is speaking in the first person at Kom. \n. 7 sqq. He is speaking gener- 
ally, and what he says applies not only to himself, but to all who are in the same 
case. At the same time, only he himself is properly the subject, and he has to 
use the first person in speaking of himself, because no one had gone through the 
same experience before him. 



THIED CHAPTEE. 

THE DOCTRINE OF JUSTIFICATION. — (2.) IN ITS POSITIVE ASPECT : 
o avffpwTTO'i SiKawvTai eic 7rto"Te&)?. 

It is not in the way of the works of the law, it is only in the 
way of faith, that the true BiKaioavvT] is to be realized. Faith is 
the indispensable and all-important element and condition of 
justification, as the apostle very clearly intimates in the passage 
Eom. i 16, where he states the main proposition of the whole 
subsequent discussion in the words, "I am not ashamed of the 
gospel : for it is a power of God to salvation for every one that 
believes ; both Jew and Gentile. For righteousness, the adequate 
moral relation to God, is manifested in it as one which goes from 
faith to faith, as it is written : The just shall live by faith." The 
apostle thus regards faith as all-important; he cannot speak of 
righteousness, even at the very threshold of his Epistle, without 
at once declaring faith to be its essential element. The peculiar 
expression which he uses here is to be explained by the supreme 
importance which faith possessed to him. He says of the 
BiKaiocrvvT) Qeov that it aTroKaXvTrreTat eic •jrcaTeai'; et? •trio'TLV, i.e. 
it is manifested in the gospel as a righteousness which begins with 
faith and ends with faith, of which faith is the beginning, middle, 
and end ; the essential and pervading element of which is simply 
faith : cf. Eom. iii. 22, BiKaioavvr] Qeov Bia Tr/o-Teo)? 'irjcrov Xpicrrov, 
6t? TTavrwi Kai stti, Travra^ tok? TTiffTei/oi/Ta?.^ Thus everything 
depends on faith ; now what is faith ? It comes externally from 

1 In tbis passage also the two prepositions only serve to add strength to the 
one conception. The addition of els iria-Tiv to c'lc iriarecos is best illustrated by 
the passage 2 Cor. ii. 16 : oa-fitj davarov els Bdvarov, oafijj ^aijs els fmiji'. 
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hearing the preaching of the gospel {aKori iria-Tem, Gal. iii. 2, 
5, Eom. X. 17), and thus it is primarily a recognition of the truth 
of the contents of the gospel, Tr/crrt? tov evayyeXlov. Now as 
Christ is the essential contents of the gospel, this TrttrTt? becomes 
iria-Ti<s Irjcrov Xpicrrov, Gal. ii. 16, i.e. the faith of which Christ 
is the object, or TTio-rt? ev Xpia-TO) Itjo-ov, Gal. iii. 26, the faith which 
has in Christ the principle on which it rests. This Tr/o-rts is further 
iefined as Tr/o-rt? ev Ta> alfiarc avrov, Eom. iii. 25, since what faith 
apprehends in Christ as its proper object is the atoning death of 
Jesus. And here the apostle defines the contents of faith yet 
further, as iriaTeveiv evrt tov eyeipavra Irjaovv, tov Kvpiov rjfiav, 
eK veKpwv, 6? TrapeSoOr] Bca ra TrapaTrTco/xaTa rjp,S)v, Kai '^yepdrj 8ia 
TTiv SiKatwa-iv r)p,5)v, Eom. iv. 24, 25. Thus the object of faith is 
narrowed stage by stage, and in proportion as this is done the faith 
grows more intense and inward. From theoretical assent it becomes 
a practical trust in which the man's deepest interests find expres- 
sion. This trust becomes in turn a certainty of conviction, in 
which what has once been taken up into the subjective conscious- 
ness, even though a mere representation or expectation has all the 
force of an immediate objective reality. Now this faith, awakened 
first by an external agency, but then proceeding to discover and to 
rest upon its own inward resources, has for its object the death of 
Jesus. How has the death of Jesus come to occupy this position, 
and how does the BtKaiocrvvr] Oeov result from the direction of faith 
to this its object ? 

At the standpoint of the law, the BtKaioavvr] ©eov was sought to 
be attained through the works of the law; thus what the epya 
vofiov sought to effect, but, being an iBla hiKaioavvr], could not, 
is now to be effected through faith as a BiKaiocrvvr] tov 0€ov. 
Faith then must have what works had not. But faith does not of 
itself possess this mediating power; all that it is, it is only in 
virtue of the object to which it is directed. There must, there- 
fore, be something in the death of Jesus which qualifies faith to 
effect what the law with its works could no't. This relation of the 
death of Jesus to the law is most explicitly stated by the apostle 
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in the passage, Gal. iii. 13, "Christ has bought us free from the 
curse of the law, in that he became a curse for us ; for it is written 
in the Scriptures, 'Cursed is every one that hangs on a tree." 
There is thus a curse in the death of Christ on the cross ; this 
curse cannot have been incurred by Christ himself, — it must have 
been laid upon him. It is the curse of the law, for the result at 
which one arrives on the way of the BiicaiovcrOat e^ epyeov vofiov is 
just this, that octol ef epjcov vdfjiov elalv, vtto Karapav euri. Gal. 
iii. 10, since man has not those ep'^a vofiov which he ought to 
have, and, instead of the righteousness of the law, has only sin, 
which the law can do nothing but condemn. It is this curse, then, 
which Christ has taken on himself, for he suffered the penalty 
which the law demanded for the sins of men, viz., deatL By this 
men are bought free from the curse of the law ; the demand which 
the law made upon them for penalty has been met, hence the law- 
has now ceased to have any valid claim against them ; in respect 
of the law they are free. That principle which the law sets up as 
its ultimatum, that only d •irot,r\<Ta'i avra fTjcrerat ev ai/rot?, and 
that thus every one who does not exactly observe all that the law 
prescribes, rov Troirja-ai avra, has fallen under the curse of the 
law — this principle has ceased to apply to them. Man is thus 
free from the curse of the law — the Kardpa tov vofiov, the curse, 
the penalty, which the law denounced, or the curse of which the 
law was the cause, the objective ground of which resided in 
the law. This deliverance is given to men, only in so far as 
Christ has died for their sake; but if he died for their sake, 
then this mutual relation between him and them must come 
home to their consciousness, must be recognised by them. They 
must, in order to appropriate to themselves what he has done 
for them, feel that they are one with him. Faith is this relation ; 
only in faith in him, and in the death which he died for them 
upon the cross, are they free from the curse of the law. Faith is 
this union of man with Christ, by means of which the deliverance 
from the law which the death of Christ has effected, becomes his 
own deliverance from it. Here, however, something would seem 
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to be wanting in the logic of this theoiy. For though man be 
bought free from the curse of the law, all that is effected thereby 
is that that demand is cancelled which the law made on them in 
respect of sins already committed. But does it follow from this 
that the law itself is done away ? The law remains what it is, 
it continues to be binding, the obligation to keep it can never 
cease, and every failure in the observance of it involves the same 
demand for penalty, the same curse ; and so man remains under 
the curse of the law. How then can the apostle say that the law 
in itseK is done away ? This implies that the constant repetition 
of the law's demands is met by the death of Christ being con- 
stantly set over against them, and constantly producing the same 
effect in respect of them. Thus if the death of Christ be really a 
deliverance for men, then its doing away with the law must be a 
doing away with it for ever, or as such. And that is so : what the 
law could not effect because of the constant failure to observe it, 
and indeed cannot possibly effect, that the death of Christ accom- 
plishes by doing away with the law ; it accomplishes it without the 
law, but only in so far as it is the object of faith. How it is the 
object of faith can only be explained at a later stage in our dis- 
cussion. The question before us now is in what way it is the 
abolition of the curse which lies upon man because of the law. 
The chief passage in which the apostle expresses his views on this 
point is Eom. iii. 21-26, "Now is made manifest without the law 
the righteousness which avaUs before God, as it is attested by the 
law and the prophets, ie. that which is to be regarded as the con- 
dition of the adequate relation of man to God. This adequate 
relation is mediated by faith in Christ Jesus, so that all in general 
are merely such as believe, for there is no difference; all have 
sinned, and have nothing to glory of before God. They are 
justified freely through his grace through the redemption in Christ 
Jesus, whom God has set up as a propitiatory sacrifice through 
faith in his blood, for a proof of his righteousness, because he had 
passed over the sins that had been done before, ia the long-suffering 
of God, for a proof, that is, of his righteousness at the present time. 
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that he might be just, and miglit justify him who is willing to he 
justified by faith." Here we have to distinguish two momenta 
which the apostle,- in regarding the death of Jesus as an object of 
faith, keeps separate from, and opposes to each other. On the one 
hand, the redemption which is effected through the death of Jesus 
is an act of the free grace of God ; sinners as they are, men can 
only be justified through the grace of God ; but, on the other hand, 
there has been manifested in the death of Christ the righteousness 
of God, which cannot suffer sin to go unpunished. Eedemption, 
which has been effected through the death of Jesus, is an act of 
grace, but with this qualification, that that death is a bloody 
sacrifice presented for the propitiation of God. In this sense the 
apostle calls the death of Jesus a IXaa-r^^pcov, an atoning sacrifice, 
and that in order to prove God's righteousness, which cannot but 
cause the guilt to be followed by the punishment of sin. This 
righteousness of God had therefore to be satisfied, and this was 
done by the penalty of sin being actually borne. De Wette 
justly remarks that this passage leads up to the Anselmic doctrine 
of justification ; but as for the view held by our apostle there is no 
reason here to travel beyond the idea of 'evBei,^i<!, which does not 
imply that God requires such a sacrifice for the expiation of sins 
on his own account, in order to satisfy the claims of his own 
righteousness, but only that this was done for men to demonstrate 
his righteousness to them. Yet this distinction is seen ultimately 
to be unreal, for what God does can never be for the mere external 
purpose of an evBei^i^, — it must have its objective ground in God's 
own nature. Since it was inconsistent with the idea of the 
righteousness of God to leave sins unpunished that had been 
already committed, it was necessary that Christ should die for the 
punishment of the sins of men. Yet this is not to say that the 
obstacle to the forgiveness of men's sins which was to be removed 
by Christ's death was actually and essentially in God's nature, in 
his penal judgment, or his wrath against men. It was not that 
God himself is to be appeased ; and though the apostle speaks of a 
reconciliation, a KaraWajT], a KaraWaTea-dai, the reconciliation 
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that he speaks of is not such a one as should have brought ahout 
a change of disposition towards man in God himself. We have 
received the reconciliation, says the apostle, Eom. v. 10, 11 ; though 
eyOpoi ovrei, we have been reconciled to God through the death of 
his Son. This e^dpol wre? must be understood rather of men's 
enmity against God than of God's enmity against men, — of that 
e-^Opa 649 Qeov which has its seat in the (fipovrj/xa ttj? a-apKo<;, 
Eom. viiL 7. Of course the death of Christ must have some 
reference to the righteousness of God, and what it was in this 
aspect may be said to have been the removal of the wrath of God, 
Eom. v. 9, and in so far a reconciliation of God with men ; but 
here, however, we must remember that it is God Himself who is 
the reconciler, who brings about the reconciliation of men with 
himself through Christ, ©eo? ev Xpta-Tm Koa/Mov KaTaXKaaaav 
eavrm, 2 Cor. v. 19. This implies the gracious disposition of God 
towards men as the condition without which the whole transaction 
would not have taken place, and on which alone it was possible 
for them to enter on a new relation towards him. Thus it rests 
entirely with men to cease from their enmity against God, and to 
allow that disposition with which God has always regarded them, 
and which he has actually proved through the death of Christ, to 
pass over into their minds ; or since God by His gracious and con- 
ciliatory disposition has reconciled the world to Himself in Christ, 
to let themselves be actually reconciled to Him. The KaraXXayrj 
is nothing but the manifestation of the grace of God for men's 
acceptance. By their acceptance of it they enter upon a relation 
towards him where there is elpr\vr] Trpo? tov Qeov, and all enmity 
between the two parties has disappeared. Here we may already 
discern the relation which those two elements bear to each other, 
which are distinguished in the passage Eom. iii. 21-26, as the 
opposite aspects of the death of Christ, viz., righteousness and 
grace. The death of Jesus is to be regarded in the light of the 
Divine justice as having to do with a matter of guilt and penalty, 
yet this is merely the outside of the affair ; the merely judicial 
aspect pertaining to the sphere of law where that justice which is 
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based upon the law which God himself has given dare not be 
violated. The inward motive, however, of the provision made by 
God in the death of Jesus, that element in it in which God's 
essential nature is most distinctly revealed, is the grace of God 
(tj avTov xapt9, Eom. iii. 24). This factor predominates so greatly 
over the other, that even the strong claim which God's justice puts 
forth in the death of Jesus may be regarded as simply a result of 
his grace. The evBei^i<: of his BiKaooavvr] in the death of Jesus 
could never have taken place had he not, before he showed him- 
self the just one, already been the gracious one, who gave the 
greatest proof of his graciousness in this, that so far as the penalty 
of sin had to be enforced in order to give his justice what it 
claimed, he desired it to be enforced not in men themselves, but in 
another for them. This leads us from the idea of satisfaction to 
the intimately related idea of substitution. The satisfaction which 
has met the divine justice in the death of Jesus could not have 
taken place without the grace of God ; and so intimately is the 
idea of grace which gives rise to this whole process related to that 
of substitution, that the one preposition inrep stands for both ideas, 
denoting both that which is done for men and that which is done 
in the place of men. On the one hand, what is done for men, in 
their interest, is done merely to make them partakers of the 
benefit of the grace of God. And it is truly remarked that the 
preposition inrep does not of itself imply the idea of substitution, 
and that that other meaning, in which the death of Jesus is 
represented as having been for men, in their interest, is predomi- 
nant. On the other hand, however, it is also certain that the idea 
of substitution cannot be dissevered from that one ; the preposi- 
tion vTrep, which is so much used in this connexion, contains both 
these ideas constantly passing over into each other, and present in 
each other. In the passage Eom. v. 6, it is said " Christ died when 
we were yet weak " (without value or importance, without any of 
those qualities which can determine another to do something for 
one ; it is thus that aadeveh must be understood in distinction 
from hUaio'i and dya6o<;, and in opposition to SucaiwdevTe-i, ver. 9, 
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since, in their character as BiKaictiOevTei they have in themselves 
something that gives them importance in God's sight) ; hardly does 
one die for a just man, for a good man (such a one as is more than 
St/cato?, "who has won the love of others through his amiable 
qualities) one might dare to die more readily than for another, but 
God proves his love to us in this, that when we were still sinners, 
Christ died for us. Here and in many similar passages the 
diroBavelv virep is merely a dying in the interests of others ; but 
in the passages Eom. iv. 25, TrapeBodrj Sia ra 'TrapaTrrafiaTa Tjfiwv; 
Gal. i. 4, Tov Soi'To? eavrov "irepi tcov dfiapTiwv rjficov ; Eom. viii. 3, 
irepi dfj,apTia<i KareKpive ttjv d/MapTiav ev tt] crapKi ; 1 Cor. xv. 3, 
XpuTTO<; a-ireOavev VTrep twv d/x,apTta)v ijfiav ; 2 Cor. v. 1 5, eh virep 
TTavToav aireOavev, apa oi Traj/res WKedavov, km vrrep Travrcov 
aireOavev, Iva oi ^''^I'^e? fiT]KeTt eourot? ^cocrtv, dXXa Ta virep avrcov 
aTToOavovri koI iyepOevri, the idea of substitution cannot certainly 
be rejected as out of place. If Christ died because of sin (Bia, 
irepi, VTrep), that is, from a cause which lay in the sins of men, 
inasmuch as death is the necessary penalty of sin, then he bore in 
his death that penalty which men had incurred through the guUt 
of their sin, and so should have borne themselves. He died then 
not merely for them, but also in their place, as the one instead of 
the many, who, just because he died for them and took their place, 
did not actually die themselves, but are regarded as having died in 
him their substitute. This comes out most clearly in the passage 
2 Cor. V. 14, where, from the proposition eh virep iravTrnv diziQavev, 
the apostle at once draws the conclusion, apa o\ vavTe^ airedavov. 
This is not the spiritual death of which the apostle speaks, Eom. 
vi. 2, nor a mere ought-to-die ; it is simply said that what is true 
of one is 'true of all, just because (as the article shows) these 
are the TrdvTei, those, namely, whose place the one has taken. 
Only if he died instead of them, and for them, have they also died. 
.Only the one has actually died, but they. are all contained in him 
ideally ; if not really, yet essentially ; and for his sake who died in 
their place and for them, they may all be regarded as dead them- 
selves. The idea of substitution implies two things, first, that 
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the one who is to take the place of many others, and to be counted 
for them, is the same as they are ; and secondly, that he possesses 
something which they have not ; that, namely, the lack of which 
makes it necessary that he should represent them. If Christ has 
died for the sins of men, then he must have been without sin 
himself, in order that his death, which could not be a sacrifice on 
his own account, might avail as the penalty of the sins of others. 
Thus it is merely the development of the idea of substitution 
found at 2 Cor. v. 14, where the apostle says, ver. 21, that God 
made him who knew of no sin, who did not know from his own 
self-consciousness what sin was, to be sin for us, that is, to be an 
object of sin, and therewith one in whom sin is to be punished. 
But in order that he might thus represent the sins of men in him- 
self, it was necessary for him to be a man like the men whose 
place he was to take; only in one point which was common to 
them all, he could not be like them, namely, in sin. Thus though 
he had a crap^, yet since the crap^ of all men is a aap^ dfiapTia<!, 
his a-ap^ could only be a ofiolcofjia crapKo<; d^iap-rla';, Eom. viii. 3. 
Thus he was not quite as they were, but only similar to them ; 
with all his identity with them, he had this essential difference 
from them, that his crap^ was not, like the crap^ of all other men, 
the seat of sin. This being a difference between him and them, 
the difference was done away and changed into perfect unity^; 
through his becoming what they were, d/iapTia, they became free 
from dfiapria, from the penalty of sin. This was the negative 
condition of the SiKaiocrvvr] ©eov. God made him dfiapria that 
we might become BiKaMavvrj &eov iv avrm, that which it is 
necessary for us to be in order to stand in that relation to God 
which is adequate to the idea of God. Thus by one man's 
satisfying justice on behalf of all men, a justification was attained 
which sets men free from death, and makes them partakers of life. 
Through the obedience of one many were made righteous, 2 Cor. 
v. 21, Eom. V. 18, 19.^ 

1 The author discusses at page 164, and more at length in his Neutest. Theol. 
166, sqq. (cf. also my observations, Theol. Jahrb. 1. 87, sq.) another effect of 
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This Siieacocrvvri yivea-dat or BiKaioi KadicrTacrOai, whicli is equi- 
valent to BiKaiovadat, brings us back again to the conception of 
faith. Since faith is the subjective condition on which alone men 
can enter into the relation these words denote, the result of the 
foregoing is to confirm the proposition on ov hoKaiovrai avOpa-n-o'; 
ef epyav vofiov, eav /it) Bia iricrreayi 'Irjaov Xpiarov, Gal. ii. 16. 
Faith is subjectively what grace is objectively (the object of faith 
is indeed just the grace of God which has appeared in Christ), and 
thus grace is the objective principle of the Pauline doctrine of 
justification. Everything here depends on grace, as being the 
outcome of the divine love, which is the primary cause of the work 
of redemption in God's own nature, Eom. iii. 24, v. 8. We are 
ZiKaiovfievoi Btopeav tv avTov j(api,TL, and the antithesis between 
BtKaiovcrOai ex Trtcrrews and the hiKauxrvvrj vofiov consists just in 
this, that the former is done freely through grace alone. For if 
there be a righteousness of the law which it is possible to attain 
through works of the law, then Christ has died in vain. Gal ii. 21, 
because the grace which his death has purchased would then be 
completely superfluous. There would then be no need of it, because 
the BiKaioavvr] Bia vofiov proceeds on the directly opposite principle, 
that as the apostle says, Eom. iv. 4, rm epya^o/ievq) 6 fiia-ffb'i ov 
Tixjyi^erai Kara j(apiv, aXKa Kara o(j)eiX7)fia. That which comes 
about KUTa o(f)elXTjijLa, from indebtedness, is the opposite of what 
comes about Kara %«/}«' or Bwpeav ; the former is what a man has 
a right to claim, since it is nothing but an effect, arising from, and 
implicitly contained in, a cause which is present in ourselves. 
Here efi'ect follows cause of necessity and without external inter- 
vention. He who has the epya vofiov receives the BtKaiocrvvr) /cara 
vofiov by the same law by which the workman receives wages 
proportioned to his labour. With the BiKaiovaOat, eK irLareto^, 
however, the case is entirely different ; the one is related to the 
other as Xoyl^ea-Oai and ov "Koyi^ea-dai. In the case of the epyd- 
^eaOat and the consequent BiKuiovcrOat, ef epyav vo/wv, there can 

the death of Christ, viz., that in his body, the a-ap^, and with it the sin which 
resides in the aap^, is destroyed in its principle. 
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be no question of any Xoyl^eaOat ; but there is this in the case 
of SiKaiovaOai. Ik TrlcrTeax;. Faith itself Xoyl^erat, eh SiKaioavvqv, 
namely, rm /xtj epya^ofievm, who does not hold to epya, •moTevovri 
Se hrl Tov BiKaiovvra rov dae^rj, Eom. iv. 5. The one ZoKaiova-Qai 
is thus related to the other as the mere representation and sup- 
position of a thing to the truth of the thing itself. Thus starting 
from the SiKatovadai, e^ epycov, faith would require, first of all, to 
overcome the contradiction that the godless, the unjust, is held for 
just ; that he, who in himself is unjust, is yet just. This is the 
proper contents of faith, through which BiKaiovaOai becomes a 
hiKaiovaOai Ik ■wlaTeco'^. He who is to be justified by faith must 
first of all believe that this is so, and since the objective truth of 
justification consists in this, that what the justified person is to his 
own consciousness, he is also in the consciousness of God, in the 
judgment of God concerning him, in which the justifying act takes 
place, it must be a fact in the consciousness of God that he who in 
himself is unjust, is yet just. The Pauline doctrine of justification 
appears here in its greatest hardness. It supposes as actually 
existing what does not actually exist ; its SiKatovcrdai is not an 
actual heing just, but a mere being held or being declared just, and 
faith, as the principle of this ZiKaiovaOai, is thus the imagination 
arrived at in looking to Christ, that what really is not, yet is. 

If this be so, then the BiKaiovaOai Ik irla-reox; certainly affords 
no occasion whatever for a Kav'^rnw, such as there might be in the 
case of ZiKaiovaOai, ef epyav, Eom. iv. 2 ; indeed man has nothing 
in himself at all that could set him in the adequate relation to 
God which is required in order to SiKaiova-Oai ; for how is it 
possible that faith as a mere opinion that a thing is as it should 
be, although it is in fact the very opposite, could have any influence 
whatever to procure such a relation ? We are here at the extreme 
point where faith in this merely putative sense, as a thing devoid 
of contents, seems destitute of all reality, and where at the same 
time it becomes clearly apparent, that if faith is to be the principle 
of BcKaiova-Oai, it must contain in itself those definite contents 
without which it can have no reality. Whence then is faith to 
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draw these contents ? When the apostle says, Eom. iv. 5, that to 
the TTtcTTevwi' eiri rov SiKaiovvra rov aa-e^rj Twyi^erai r) TrtcrTt? 
avTov 6t? BiKaLoa-vvrjv, he regards the faith which is imputed for 
righteousness as itself the BiKaioavvT], as itself the subjective con- 
dition of BiKairOvcrdai. Faith is SiKaioavvT], or the moral quality 
which, when it is present, enables man to come into that adequate 
relation towards God which the idea of BiKaiovaOai represents. 
The moral element of faith can only consist in this, that the 
believer (not as Eilckert observes on Eom. iv. 5, though he is not 
righteous yet, yet has the wish to become so, a consideration which 
is out of place here, but) believes the SiKai&v rov dae^rj in this 
very point, that the d(re^ri<; is no longer an dae^ri<;, but a SIkuco^. 
But how can he believe this without being at the same time 
conscious of the foundation on which this faith rests ? The 
foundation on which this faith rests can only be Christ. While 
the believer makes Christ the contents of his faith, the 
TTtcTTfs which was reckoned for BiKaiocrvvt], or the BiKaioawrj 
which consists in nothing but -jria-Tc;, the BiKaioa-vvr} which 
faith does not realize but only takes for granted, and which is- 
therefore only an imagined SiKaioavvij, is turned into a real one. 
For it is impossible to believe in Christ without knowing one's- 
self one with him, and in this conscious unity with him, being 
aware of that which is the proper object of faith in Christ, as an 
immanent determination of one's own consciousness. 

Faith is therefore counted for righteousness to those who believe 
in him who raised up Jesus our Lord from the dead ; and in the 
faith in God as the raiser up of Jesus, there is implicitly con- 
tained faith in Jesus himself,- as the one who was delivered for 
our sins, and raised again for our justification, Eom. iv. 24, 25. 
While believing in him we know at the same time that we are one 
with him and we become in him the SiKaioavvr} Geov, 2 Cor. v. 21, the 
BiKaioa-vvij which he is made to us of God, 1 Cor. i. 30. His 
death is the cause why we, being now free from all the guilt of 
sin, can be the same as he is, without sin, and being in this sense 
righteous, are able to stand in the same adequate relation towards 
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God, in whicli he stands towards him. It follows, however, from 
his death, that our faith in him brings us not merely this negative 
righteousness, consisting in freedom from the guilt of sin ; he is 
also a BiKaiiofia et? irdvTa^ avOpanrov; ei,'; StKaicoaiv ^cor}'; (Eom. 
V, 18). As he shows himself righteous in his death, so his death is 
for all men the ground of a justification which leads to life. Por 
as in the disobedience of the one man, the many who have their 
unity in him became sinners, so through the obedience of the one 
man, the many who have their unity in him are made righteous. 
In his obedience, in which he himself appeared as BiKaio<;, they 
themselves become ZUaioi in virtue of their faith in him ; such, 
namely, as have in themselves the subjective condition of the 
adequate relation between man and God. In that negative aspect 
the liberation of men from the guilt and penalty of sin has removed 
everything that might have proved to men the cause of wrong 
relations towards God. There is, as the apostle says, Eom. viii. 1, 
nothing subject to condemnation in those who are in Christ Jesus ; 
aU who stand in communion with Christ, who have become one 
with him in faith, are, as justified persons, no longer subject to the 
divine sentence of condemnation. But not only have they in 
themselves this negative righteousness ; they are positively, through 
a principle that has become immanent in them, placed in an 
adequate relation towards God. "What renders the Bikmoo-wt) Sia 
vo/Mov impossible, is that the law, though in itself spiritual, could 
not take up its place in man as spiritual, and thus become a unity 
with him. Now, however, what man takes up into himself through 
faith in Christ, as the mediating agency of his justification, is the 
vo'/ios rov ■Kvevfj.aro'i ttJ? ^toi}? ev XpiffTa 'Irjaov. The law of the 
spirit (that is, the spirit as the principle which determines the 
whole direction of the man, the principle of the Christian con- 
sciousness as the vital principle of those who believe in Christ, 
and find in him alone the principle of their spiritual life) has 
made me free, the apostle says in the same passage, from the law 
of sin and death, from the power they have as a dominating 
principle. For what was impossible through the law because it 
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■was too weak through the flesh, God has done by sending his Son 
in the likeness of the flesh of sin, and on account of sin, con- 
demning sin in the flesh, that that which, according to the law, is 
accounted righteous, as the act which is highest, and which 
corresponds to the idea of righteousness or morality, might be 
realized in us, inasmuch as we walk not according to the flesh, but 
according to the spirit. For those who are after the flesh think 
only fleshly things, but they who are after the spirit think spiritual 
things. The vd/j,o<; toO TTvey/iaro?, as the apostle here designates 
the principle of the Christian consciousness, distinguishing it both 
from the voijlo<; Qeov which one serves only with the practically 
impotent voO?, and from the i/o/io? dfiapria';, which comes out 
through the aap^, is the highest expression for the Pauline con- 
ception of justification, the ScKaiovaOat Ik Trla-Tecoi in its opposi- 
tion to the SiKaiova-Oai If epycov vofiov. There must be iricmi; 
before there can be irvevfia, yet ttIo-ti'; is only the form of which 
irvevfia is the contents ; it is only in the jrvevfia that 7rlcm<; be- 
comes the living reality of the Christian consciousness, informed 
with its positive contents. It is in the -n-vevfia, therefore, that the 
whole process of justification, as the apostle traces its development 
through its different stages, is at last completed. The true 
Christian BiKaiovadai is no longer a SiKaiova0ai eK Tria-reati in the 
sense in which iriang Xoyi^erai et? SiKaiocrvvriv to the incrTevcov 
eiri Tov BiKaiovvra tov dae^rj, in which case the relation of the 
person justified to God rests on a merely imaginary SiKaioavvrj, 
since, though essentially an da-6^-^<;, he is regarded by the Si/caiav 
as a hUaio'i, and pronounced to be SiKaio<;. On the contrary, it is 
a true and real BiKaiovcrOai, because in the vo/io'i tov 7rvev/j,aTo<;, in 
the irvevfia as the principle which determines his whole conscious- 
ness and life, he is truly and actually placed in the relation to God 
which is adequate to the idea of God. The relation which, in the 
case of faith imputed for righteousness, was a merely outward 
one, has now by means of the -Trvevfia, in which God communicates 
his spirit to man, and in which he dwells in man as the spirit 
of Christ, become a truly inward one, Eom. viii. 9. It is now a 

L 
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relation of spirit to spirit, in which the spirit, as the principle 
of the subjective consciousness, is drawn into union with the 
spirit of God, as the spirit of Christ which is its objective basis. 
The SiKaieofia tov vofiov, the moral contents of the law as the 
moral self-determination of man, is fulfilled and realized in this, 
that the justified persons walk, not according to the flesh, but 
according to the spirit. This walking according to the spirit is not 
indeed that e/ifieveiv iv iraai tow ryeypafif/,evoi<; ev rm ^i^uo tov 
vo/jlov, tov iroirja-ai aiiTii, Gal. iii. 10 ; for that remains even in this 
case a demand which can never be satisfied ; but in place of this 
merely quantitative fulfilment of the law, there lias come the 
qualitative fulfilment ; the spirit is the principle of the fulfilment 
of the law or of moral conduct, and the spirit, the totality of dis- 
position, contains in itself also the totality of the law, the BiKaowfia 
TOV vofwv. The BiKalw/jia tov vd/iov which is thus satisfied is the 
SiKatoavvT] ©eov realized in man, and this BtKaioa-vvrj is also fwij, 
for the vofio<; tov TrvevfiaTO<; is the vo/j,o<; tov •jrvev/u.aTO'; Trj^ ^wfj'i 
ev Xpi<TTm 'Irjaov, and the spirit of God who dwells in us as the 
spirit of Christ is as the Trvevfui, ^ccri ha hiKaioa-vvrjv. Where 
BiKaioavvr) is, there is also ^corj, because the principle of the one as 
well as of the other is the divine spirit which has come to reside 
in man as the principle of his Christian consciousness and life. 
Thus, though the body still carries in itself, that is, in the aap^, the 
principle of sin, and is consequently subject to the power of death, 
yet in the spirit the man has in himself the principle of life ; the 
spirit which dwells in him, the spirit of him who raised up Jesus 
from the dead, and wiU penetrate what of him is mortal more and ' 
more with the power of life, Eom. viii. 10, 11. Thus that BUaio'; 
6K TTto-Tews ^rjo-eTM, in which the apostle concentrates his whole 
doctrine of justification, has now become a truth and a reality. 
All .that he says in the same connexion, Eom. viii. 12-17, of the 
spirit of the sonship of God, which makes itself heard in the 
Christian consciousness, is simply the definition of that highest 
stage, in which the whole process of justification comes to its 
completion and passes into the living reality of the immanent 
Christian consciousness. 
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Thus the spirit is the element in which God and man are 
related to each other as spirit to spirit, and where they are one 
with each other in the unity of the spirit. But this union of man 
with God, in which the essence of justification consists, is only pos- 
sible on the condition of faith. The spirit is indeed the trije and 
living medium of the union of man with God ; yet it must not be 
forgotten that since we only receive the spirit on the ground of 
faith, the essential element of justification is nothing but faith, and 
that the bond of union, in which justification consists, is formed by 
faith only, being here the union of the man with Christ. Faith of 
itself transfers the man from his former condition into a totally diffe- 
rent one — into a new circle of tasks and duties. We see this in the 
Epistle to the Eomans. The apostle describes the life of justification 
in its highest stage, viiL 1-17, but before this he has deduced from 
the conception of 8iicaiova6a(. i/c Trto-rea)?, and of the divine grace 
which is given in faith, Eom. v., the manner in which the union of 
man with Christ which faith has formed is to realize itself in prac- 
tice, Eom. vi. What faith in Christ lays hold of first of aU is the 
grace of God reconciling men to himself in the death of his Son, 
and not imputing their trespasses to them, Eom. v. 10, 2 Cor. v. 19. 
But where grace is, there the law is no longer; throughout the whole 
domain of grace there is an end to every claim the law could make. 
If we be under grace, says the apostle, Eom. vi. 1 4, 1 5, we are no more 
under law ; law and grace are mutually exclusive of each other. 
Gal. ii. 21. Now if this be the relation between law and grace, if 
grace have so much the predominance over the law as to abolish 
the law altogether by grace, and render nuU and void all claims 
which it could make on account of the gmlt of sin, then it appears 
that sin is not such a serious affair, and why should a man not sin 
if he be certain that grace is stronger than the law and sin ? The 
apostle takes up this question, Eom. vi. 1, and shows, first, that his 
doctrine of justification is not open to the charge of allowing licence 
to sin ; and then, that the justification which he teaches kills and 
extirpates sin from its very roots. The law is indeed abolished 
by grace, but grace has faith as its essential condition, and faith 
places a man in such a state of union with Christ, that what is true 
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of Christ must also be true of him who has faith in him. In the 
fellowship with Christ's life and death which faith procures, sin is 
put an end to in two ways : first, the death of the aap^ is also the 
death of sin; and, second, in the new life to which he who has died 
with Christ must rise in virtue of his union with him, sin can find 
no place. All who are baptized into Jesus Christ, says the apostle, 
Eom. vi. 3, are baptized into his death ; they are, therefore, buried 
with him through baptism into death, that as Christ has been raised 
up from the dead through the glory of the Father, so they also 
should walk in a new life. For if they be grown together with 
him in the likeness of his death, they will be one with him in his 
resurrection. The first of these two points, the being dead with 
Christ, is then further defined, verse 6 ; for we know that our old 
man is crucified with Christ, that the body of sin should be de- 
stroyed, so that we should no more serve sin, for he that is dead is 
absolved from sin. In order to apprehend correctly this latter 
proposition which embodies the general truth, on which the apostle's 
argument proceeds, we have to remember how he regards the aap^ 
as the principle and the seat of sin. It is through his aap^, 
his physical nature, that man is subject to sin and death. This 
dominion of sin and death can last only so long as the a-ap^ is 
vitally active and capable of asserting itself. As soon as it is 
dead, man is free from its dominion over him, and absolved from 
the claim which it makes on him ; if in the death of the aap^ he 
himself has died to the a-ap^, then he has discharged his debt to it ; 
not only is he free from it, but he has, as it were, formally and 
judicially cleared off scores with it, so that he stands over against 
it as a BiKawi, a justified person. The apostle expresses this relation 
by the phrase, BeBiKalcorat a-jro tj;? djj,aprid<;. The aap^, however, 
is dead, or the man in the aap^ has died to it, because he has died 
with Christ ; for Christ is crucified for this purpose, that the body 
of sin might be destroyed, Eom. vi. 6. Inasmuch as he died, he 
died unto sin, in reference to sin, Eom. vi. 10, since he condemned 
sin in the flesh. Through the surrender of his body to crucifixion 
he took from sin the power which it possessed in the sinful body. 
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Now from this the apostle draws the immediate inference that he 
who believes in Christ cannot, being dead, live in respect to sin, or 
in the service of sin, ver. 11. " Thus do you also regard yourselves, 
that you are dead for sin ; let not sin therefore reign in your mortal 
body (the physical mortality of which ought to symbolize to you that 
other mortality, that it is already veKpov rrj d/j,apria), so that you 
should obey the lusts thereof. Nor do you yield your members as 
instruments of unrighteousness unto sin, for sin will not or cannot 
have power to rule over you, because you stand no longer under 
the law, but under grace." He, then, who is dead to sin, is also 
dead to the law, Eom. vii. 4, for this simple reason, that the law 
can reign only so long as sin reigns ; for only under the rule of the 
law does sin develop its whole power, Eom. vii. 5. Thus the law 
itself seemed to call forth sin just in order that, in the guilt and 
punishment of sin it might appear in its whole power over man 
(hence there was at last nothing for it but to die to the law through 
the law, since it stood self- condemned in its insufficiency for man's 
salvation. Gal. ii. 1 9). A further reason why he wh®. is dead to sin is 
dead to the law also is, that he who has died to sin ean have died to 
it only in one way, viz., that Christ in his crucified body has de- 
stroyed the body of sin. As being dead with Christ, he now belongs, 
in virtue of this unity, to Christ alone, and thus through the death 
of Ciirist, all who have died with him are freed from the' bond 
which binds mankind to the law. The apostle shows this, Eom. 
vii. 1 sq., through the analogy of a wife who is bound to her hus- 
band only so long as he lives. As death is in this instance the 
termination of a legal obligation, so in the case of the law; the 
law's binding power ceases so soon as he who stands under the law 
is dead ; thus, as soon as a man has died to sin through that unity 
with Christ which faith procures him, he is no longer subject to 
the law, — the old relation has ceased, and in the death of Christ, a 
new one has been formed. You have, says the apostle, Eom. vii. 4, 
become dead to the law through the body of Christ, that you should 
belong to another, to Christ, who has risen from the dead; and that 
in this fellowship you should no longer, as when under the dominion 
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of the law, the flesh, and sin, bear fruit to death, but should bear 
fruit to God, Eom. vii. 4-6. Thus the second of the momenta above 
mentioned, life with and for Christ, is conditioned by the first, the 
being dead with Christ. The bond which binds a man to the law is 
loosed because he has died to sin, and has been absolved from the 
law ; the new bond now takes the place of the old one, the bond 
of union with Christ, whose life is also his life ; and he who lives 
in and with Christ Uves to God. "If we be dead with Christ, we 
believe that we shall also live with him ; for we know that Christ, 
being raised from the dead, dies no more. In that he has died, he 
died to sin for ever ; in that he lives, he lives to God. So we also 
must regard ourselves as those who are dead to sin, and live to God 
in Christ Jesus," Eom. vi. 8-11. Christ himself lives in us as the 
higher principle which directs our whole being and life, in which 
everything in us that is merely finite, and belongs only to our self, 
or private ego, is done away, that we should live no longer to our- 
selves, but only to him. I am crucified with Christ, says the 
apostle, Gal. ii. 20 ; he who is crucified with Christ, who knows 
himself one with the crucified Christ, has also the life of Christ in 
himself. In this unity of life with Christ, then, do I live, but I 
live only in such a way that that which lives is not this ego of 
mine; I for myself do not live at all, but Christ lives in me because 
I am one with him, and in this unity with him, he only can be the 
principle of the life that is lived. It is true that my fleshly life 
itself has not on this account entirely ceased, so that I should no 
more live in the flesh at all ; but I live, so far as I live in the 
flesh, in faith in the Son of God, who has loved me, and given 
himself for me ; my life in the flesh is entirely a life of faith, and 
its being a life in faith causes it to be both these things at once, a 
life in the flesh, and a life of Christ in me ; faith, as the bond of 
union with Christ, makes it possible for these two to exist together. 
What gives faith the power to unite the believer with Christ, or 
that in Christ which attracts faith, and unites us to him in faith, 
is the love through which he died for us and in our stead ; for the 
love of Christ to us constrains us as a power coming upon us ; 
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while we consider that he, as one, died for all, and that thus they 
are all dead; and he died for all, that they, in so far as they 
live, should no longer live to themselves, but to him who died 
for them, and is risen again, 2 Cor. v. 14. All that is parti- 
cular, individual, self-concerned is done away in him, and, in the 
thought of his self-sacrificiug and devoted love, disappears before 
the universality of a spiritual principle. This love of Christ pro- 
ceeds itself from the love of God, who caused him to die for us, 
and it works love in us when it is received by us through faith ; 
faith passes over into love as the Trto-rt? Si dydTrrji; evepyovfievr), 
Gal. V. 6. Paith contaias from the first the element of love, as its 
practical principle. "What faith is in itseK as faith must become 
practical, and this takes place through love ; love is practical faith. 
Love in its connexion with faith is thus an important feature of 
the Pauline doctrine, for in it the law which was done away in the 
death of Christ is taken up again, only with a higher meaning. 
Love is indeed the whole sum of the law ; in it the law becomes 
the law of Christ himself. Gal. v. 14, vi. 2 (c£ eWo/io? Xpiarov, 
1 Cor. ix. 21). Though the law is abolished through the death of 
Christ, it is not abolished altogether ; only that ia it is taken away 
which was merely external, which was merely positive. Set free 
from its outward form, the legal becomes the moral, — the law is 
received back into the self-consciousness of the spirit, and the law 
of Christ is the moral consciousness in its essential oneness with 
the Christian consciousness. Thus what on the one side is freedom, 
is on the other side subordination. The Christian is called to free- 
dom as being free from the law, but it is not a freedom in which 
the flesh, his sensual nature with its sensual impulses, may have 
its play with less constraint ; his freedom is SovTi^ueiv aXKiikoii! Bi 
ofyd-iTTi^, Gal. V. 13. The ideas of freedom and uUfreedom (servi- 
tude, constraint) pass here into each other. So long as a man is a 
servant of sin he is free from righteousness {ekevdepo^ ttj Bikuio- 
a-vvT], i.e. free over against righteousness, so that he is not bound by 
it, wiU not be determined by it, Eom. vi. 20); but when he is freed 
from sin, he is a bondsman to righteousness, and has now to make 
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his members, which were formerly members of lawlessness, servants 
of righteousness to holiness of life, Eom. vi. 16 sq. This also is a 
condition of bondage, and bears a certain analogy with the condi- 
tion of the man under the law and sin, so that it also may be re- 
garded as a SovXevetv and BovKa)6^vai ;.but where faith is, that is, 
the faith that works by love, there is also the spirit, and they who 
will be led by the spirit do not stand under the law, because they 
walk in the spirit, nor do they fulfil the lusts of the flesh ; as those 
who belong to Christ, they have crucified the flesh with its affec- 
tions and lusts, Gal. v. 16, 18, 24. Thus the spirit, the principle 
of the Christian consciousness, which is the highest stage of justifi- 
cation, is also the principle in which the adequate relation in which 
justification places man towards God, is practically realized. The 
spirit presupposes faith as the subjective form in which man takes 
up the spirit into himself. Through the spirit, that which he is as 
a justified person in his relation to God, in his consciousness of 
sonship of God, is practically operative. It brings in a life which, 
in its relation to God, approves itself a holy one, and such that man 
is a temple of God through the spirit dwelling in him, 1 Cor. iii. 16. 
In its reference to men, this life approves itself as one which brings 
forth out of itself the fruits of faith, which consist in love. In both 
these references, it is a life in which we live not to ourselves, but 
to Christ who lives in us.^ 

^ The same subject is dealt witli by the author, Neutest. Theol. 174 sq. He 
there enters more specially into the question how Paul's demand for good works 
consists with Ms propositions as to the impossibOity of justification by works of 
the law. To this he answers, p. 180 sq. (in agreement with my views, Theol. 
Jahrb. xiii. 303 sqq.), that the reason why Paul never thinks of any inconsist- 
ency here is, — that his doctrine of justification refers entirely to the relation of 
Christianity to Judaism ; that to be a Christian and to be justified are one and 
the same thing to him (so that the question could never arise in his mind whether 
the good works which have their origin in Christian faith contribute anything to 
justification). At the same time, he remarks that the antithesis of faith and 
works is only one of abstract thought and of general principle ; that in reality 
the two are not thus independent of each other, so that the one might be present 
and the other entirely absent ; and that thus the opposition of justification by 
faith and justification by works is reconciled and brought to rest in the simple 
moral truth of such passages as Eom. ii. 6, 1 Cor. iii. 13 sq., ix. 17, 2 Cor. v. 10, 
ix. 6, GaL vi. 7 sq. — Editor's Note. 



FOUETH CHAPTER 

CHRIST AS THE PEINCIPLE OF THE CHEISTIAN COMMUNITY 
WHICH HE FOUNDED. 

The doctrine of justification by faith was entirely within the 
sphere of the individual consciousness. It is only the relation of 
the individual to Christ that is there in question. Faith in Christ 
is first of all a personal thing ; the most prominent fact of the 
believer's consciousness is what Christ is for him, in this definite 
relation to him. But he cannot be conscious of this relation in 
which Christ stands to him without being aware, at the same time, 
that what is true of him is true of all the others for whom Christ 
died, as he died for him, since he, as the one, died for all, 2 Cor. v. 
14. The Christian consciousness which is awakened and inspired 
by faith in Christ is necessarily also the consciousness of a com- 
munion of believers, whose unity consists simply in this, that 
Christ is the principle of their fellowship. In order to denote the 
organic unity with each other of those who stand within this 
communion, the apostle compares them with the organism of the 
human body, Eom. xii. i. " As we have many members in one 
body, but all the members have not the same office ; so we, being 
many, are one body in Christ, and as for each individual regarded 
separately, we are related to each other as members." The apostle 
reminds his readers of this, in order to exhort them to unity and 
unanimity. As the body has different members, so in the Christian 
community there are different gifts of grace, according to the grace 
that is given to every man; There is prophecy according to the 
proportion of faith, there is ministry, doctrine, exhortation, etc. 
All these gifts then ought to work together for the common good 
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of those who are combined in the one fellowship, Christ being 
looked up to by all as the principle of this communion, it being 
always remembered that we 'iv a-afcd ea-fiev iv Xpia-rm. But not 
only are we one body in Christ, as the apostle says, that is, as 
Christians, in so far as we are one with Christ in faith ; we ourselves 
also are, as he says, 1 Cor. xii. 27, o-w/xa Xpvarov koI jj,eX7] e/c 
fiepov<;. This is generally taken as if the apostle called the 
Christian community, the eKKXrja-la, of whose different of&ces and 
gifts he is speaking in the passage, itself the body of Christ. But 
it must not be overlooked that the phrase is only a-aj/xa Xp., not 
TO craifia Xp. Now cr&j/ia Xp. (gen. obj.) is only a body which has 
the objective reason of its existence in Christ ; it is only in view of 
its relation to Christ that it is called a body, that is, it is a body 
(as the apostle expresses it in the first passage) inasmuch as we ev 
a-aifid ea-fiev iv Xpia-Ta>. This designation of the Christian fellow- 
ship as a aa/ia Xp., not tJie <7a)/j,a Xp., seems intended to bring 
out the merely figurative intent of the term ; and the apostle 
explains his meaning more fully, verse 12 : "As the body is one (a 
unity equal to itself) and has many members, but all the members 
of the body, though they be many, are one body, so it is with 
Christ." Here it might appear very natural to understand 6 XpiffTo<; 
as standing simply for the Christian church; yet the apostle's 
meaning in this case also is probably that as there is a natural 
body, so also there is, in a figurative spiritual sense, a body, the 
whole significance of which— the proper conception of the essence of 
which— is in Christ; a, a-co/ia Xpia-rov. And as every natural body 
is both one and complex, and consists of many members which are 
different from each other, and yet bound together to the unity of a 
whole, so also with the Christian community as a spiritual body. 
The principle of unity of this spiritual body is originally Christ, 
but Christ operates here through the spirit. Thus in the spirit all 
who became Christians are one body,however theymay differ in their 
natural extraction and in other particulars. For we are all, says 
the apostle, verse 13, baptized in one spirit to one body (so that as 
baptized persons we form one and the same society), and have been 
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all made to drink of One Spirit.-^ Since, then (we must supply 
this thought after verse 13), all who have been baptized form in this 
way one body in the fellowship of the same spirit, this unity can- 
not be formed by any one man for himself, but only by all together ; 
or, this unity can only be brought about by the difference of the 
many from each other, and must be such a unity as will allow 
each man to have his rights and free development (in the transi- 
tion from ver. 13 to 14 the apostle brings the idea Trai/re? into pro- 
minence, that all are to be taken together, that it is to be kept in 
view that in their unity they are also a plurality of subjects 
existing beside each other). For the natural body also does not 
consist of one member, but of many ; and thus no single member 
must assume such importance for its own individuality, as to seek 
to exist only for itself and not as a member of the body. Thus no 
member can tear itself from its connexion with the body and with 
all the other members, as if to be only for itself, and itself to com- 
pose the whole body ; for the organism is that of a human body, 
a unity in plurality, and a plurality in unity, and can only subsist 
in all together. In this sense, then, does the apostle regard the 
Christian fellowship as one body ; it is a totality, the constituent 
members of which form a unity by their reference to Christ ; and 
it is an organic unity in which no one excludes the other, but 
every one receives the complement of all the others to make up 
the unity of the whole. The conception of this fellowship includes 
those two momenta, that of unity and that of variety ; and the 
principle which enables these two to exist together is the spirit. 
The spirit resolves the variety into unity, and introduces variety 
into the unity, and reconciles unity to itself through variety. 
The Christian community is a thing that is only becoming, and 
that it may be realized, it is necessary that every difference which 

1 There can be no doubt that the only admissible reading is Koi navres iv 
TTvevna iiroTlo-Brjfiev, and if this be so, then evoTtcrB. can only refer to baptism. 
Our reception into the Christian church by baptism at the first planting of our 
Christian life was effected through the same spirit, and through the same spirit 
■was that principle communicated to us in baptism, which is to serve for the con- 
tinual nourishment and furtherance of our Christian life. 
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originates elsewhere, every natural difference by -whicli men are 
divided in their national, their political, or any other relations, 
should be done away. This is brought about, as the apostle says, 
by all being baptized in one spirit to one body. But the spirit 
which makes all differences disappear in unity makes them dis- 
appear only that they may proceed again out of itself; and 
that having taken them up into itself, and purified and 
spiritualized them in its own essence, it may send them forth 
as forms of its own nature. The very idea of its nature impels 
it to destroy itself, to disintegrate and divide itself into its 
elements, to cause the conception of its essence to separate into its 
essential momenta ; for here there is not only a unity, but in the 
unity also a diversity, without which there is no living organic 
unity, no vital development. This is what the apostle says very 
significantly in the words : hiatpea€i<! 'xapia-fidTmv elcrl, to Se 
avTo "TTvev/xa, 1 Cor. xii. 4. The one spirit individualizes itself 
in the various charisms which make one man to differ from another. 
As Christianity itself is ■)(^dpi<;, and the spirit is the principle 
through which what Christianity is essentially, objectively, becomes 
a living reality in the subjective apprehension of the individual, so 
the charisms are the various operations and appearances which 
Christianity assumes, according to the nature of the different in- 
dividualities in which it finds expression. Thus, while the spirit 
individualizes itself in the several charisms, it can do so only in 
accordance with the different individualities in which these 
charisms are deposited, and which become Christian personalities 
only through the agency of the spirit. The natural, then, is given 
to Christianity; it has only to penetrate and inspire it with its 
own spirit. The charisms are originally nothing but the gifts and 
qualities which each man brings with him to Christianity ; and 
these gifts and qualities are exalted into charisms because the Chris- 
tian consciousness and life are found on them, and reared on the 
materials which they bring, and moulded by the operation of the spirit 
into their different individual forms. What the Siaipeaeii xa|Oto-/xaTa)j' 
are in relation to the spirit as their principle, the Biaipea-ei,<; Bluko- 
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vMv are in relation to the Lord, since they have no object save to 
be used, through the services which every one can yield with his 
charisms, for the welfare of the fellowship of the Lord, and to be 
means towards the realizing of the common good. Thus the 
ZiaKovlat are only another phase of the '^apia/jLara, and are related 
to them simply as the outward to the inward. The Siaipe'aei'; ev- 
ep'^TjfjLa.Twv are essentially the same, only regarded from another 
point of view. Here these same operations are referred to the 
causality of God, which works all in all, as the first cause. They 
are also phenomena in which (as was the case with some of them) 
a peculiar divine influence is manifest. The spirit manifests itself 
in each of them after its individual character for the general good. 

The special charisms which the apostle mentions as wrought 
by the same spirit are the X0709 o-o^ia?, the gift of delivering a 
lecture or discourse of special instructiveness in point of form and 
contents ; the Ti^oii jvcoa-ecoi;, a discourse in which the deeper 
spiritual sense of Scripture is unfolded, chiefly by means of 
allegorical interpretation,^ Trt'o-Tts, the faith in divine providence, 
which exhibits its special strength in extraordinary circumstances 
and emergencies. Then the j^apia-fiaTa la/MccTcov, the gift of utter- 
ing a prayer full of faith in cases of severe illness, and that with 
such peculiar power and intensity as to elevate and soothe both 
the sick persons and others who are present. In this prayer the 
sick persons were commended to the divine succour, and their 
recovery was promised, if according to God's will, with more or 
less assurance ; and thus the Idfiara to which this charism re- 
ferred were not a consequence which followed in every case, but 
rather what was aimed at — what was made the object of faithful 
prayer. Then the evep'yrjfiara Bvvafiecov, the gift of coming 
forward and working in special cases with remarkable energy, in 
the interests, and for the cause of Christianity, of exercising ex- 
traordinary vigour of spirit and power of action ; to work Bwd/j^ei^, 
wonders, in this wide sense : the irpo^Teia, the SiaKpia-ei<; 
TTvevfiaTcov, the gift of distinguishing whether those who declared 

1 Tvaxris sometimes stands specially for allegory. Cf. die Chr. Gnosis, p. 85 sq. 
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themselves prophets really were so, whether the Spirit of God 
reaUy spoke through them, the lyivr) ryXeocraav, and the epfi/qvela 
r/Kooaffwv} All this is worked by one and the same spirit, who 
divides and distributes himself to each man specially as he will. 
All these charisms are free gifts and operations of the divine 
spirit, which manifests itself in them in its divers forms, and as it 
were disintegrates itself into the momenta of its own conception. 
All of them are simply the manifestation of that spiritual life 
which proceeds from the spirit as the principle of the Christian 
communion, to display and diffuse itself in that communion as 
the whole fulness and manifoldness of its aSifia Xpunov. And as 
it is the same divine spirit which produces all these operations, so 
it is the same which, as the spirit identical with itself, operates 
through all the periods of the Christian Church, in the same 
fundamental types of the Christian life. These types are, indeed, 
subject to modification, with the diversities of different ages and 
individuals, yet they are always present in the deep tendencies 
which are perpetually recurring and exhibiting the same variations 
and contrasts. The whole history of the development of the 
Christian Church is only the unfolding of the divine spirit, and 
shows how it more and more individualizes itself and distributes 
itself into all its variations. As it can become manifest only 
because there are Si,aipea-ei<; j^apbcrnaTcov, as it Siat/jet itself in them, 
so the variety which this fact implies must work itself out in an 
ever-widening circumference. The greater the fulness of the 
spiritual life which it includes within itself as the principle of the 
Christian body, the greater must be, not only the manifoldness, 
but also the divergency of the forms in which the idea of the 
Christian Church moves towards its realization. In this way 
everything which the one spirit that works in the Church 
contains within itself must be brought forth and made to 
appear. Only this must be observed, that however great the 
variation and the contrast of the forms may be in which the 

^ Cf. with reference to these latter charisma the essay mentioned, vol. i. 
p. 15. 
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Christian life is developed, tlie bond is nevertheless not severed 
which connects them with each other, and with the spirit, 
and makes them one ; the spirit goes forth out of itself, only to 
return into itself, and to take back into itself the phenomena in 
which it has become external and objective to itself. It is this 
other side (essentially connected with that first one) on which 
the spiritual process in which the Christian life is developed comes 
back to itself again in the unity of its own inward motion, and 
becomes the process of the spirit mediatiag itself with itself, that 
the apostle has in view, when he insists again and again upon the 
point, that the principle of all those various charisms is that same 
spirit, identical with itself ; when he insists so strongly that the 
one purpose of them aU is to serve as means to further the common 
purpose of the Christian fellowship ; and when in this connexion 
he speaks of love as the element in which all diversity and con- 
trast, all particular and subjective interests must subside, and be 
subordinate to the unity of the idea. Thus what he says of the 
nature of love (1 Cor. ziii.) has an intimate connexion with his 
doctrine of the charisms and of the Christian community. In that 
love which inspires all her members, the church ought to realize 
the idea of her own unity ; in that love she should seek to return 
from all her differences to her unity. To this unity from which 
she comes forth, and to which she returns again when she is 
perfected, she is to be buUt up on the foundation which is laid 
once for aU, which is no other than Jesus Christ. Everything 
that contributes to the furtherance of the Christian life is termed 
very fittingly, in the Paiiline language, a building up; in this 
building up, the common work is to be advanced towards its end 
by every one doing his part in his own sphere, under the con- 
tinual operation of the Holy Spirit. Thus the Christian Church 
is, as a whole, what each individual ought to be for himself, a 
temple of God, in which the Spirit of G-od dwells ; as the temple 
of God is holy, so Christians should be holy, for they are a temple 
of God (1 Cor. iii. 16 sg-.) The notion holiness comprehends here 
everything that the Christian communion has to be in its most 
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general character, as the kingdom of God founded by Christ, and 
working out its accomplishment in Christ. The spirit which 
dwells and governs in the Christian communion, both in the 
whole and in every individual, is named the Holy Spirit — this is 
his specific predicate ; and the object of his activity can be no- 
thing else than the holiness of the Christian Church, to be realized 
in the progressive sanctification of all her members. Christ him- 
self is eminently the 0740?, who has himself the irvevfjua dr/i.aavvr}^ ; 
and Christians are not merely KXrjTol, persons called to the 
Messianic blessedness through the free grace of God in Christ, 
KXrjToi Irjaov Xpicrrov, but also ayioi ; as kXtjtoi,, they are also 
ayioi, KXrjTOL wyioi, or ■^yiacrfievoi ev Xpunco Irjaov (1 Cor. i. 2), i.e. 
those who have in Christ the principle of their being made holy, 
who are themselves holy persons in their union with him, the 
Holy One. The fundamental and ever-recurring thought of the 
apostle is, that only in union with Christ can the Christian be 
what he is and ought to be as a Christian, that in him alone has 
he the essential principle of his being and his living, or is he 
himself a Christ, a Christian, as the German language expresses so 
significantly in the Christian name.^ The name y^piariavoi, used 
only by the adversaries of Christianity, expresses nothing but the 
external side of this relation ; the expression e-n-iKaXovfjLevoi ro 
ovofia Tov Kvpiov rjfimv 'Irjcrov XpicTTov (1 Cor. i. 2), turns from the 
outward to the inward side of the relation; but the wre? ev 
XpiffTO), I Cor. i. 30; 2 Cor. v. 17, expresses its most intimate 
principle. In the wre? ev Xptarai, Christ is the immanent, sub- 
stantial principle of their being and life ; in them, as a a-mfia 
Xpta-rov, he is himself to be beheld in his identity with them ; 
what is true of them is true of him. Whatever interferes with or 
destroys the unity of the Christian communion ; whatever, instead 
.of drawing its members closer together in the unity of the spirit, 
divides them, or rends them asunder, is not merely a severance of 
■the bond which connects the individual with Christ — it is a 
division and dismemberment of Christ himself (/Mefie'pia-Tai 6 
1 The German word for Christian is der CJirist, the Christ. 
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Xpia-Tof ; 1 Cor. L 13). As the elvau ev XpiaTw is, in its original 
conception, true of the individual as well as of the whole, it is a 
merely figurative way of stating the relation of the church to 
Christ, to compare it with the marriage-bond. The apostle says 
of himself (as founder of the Corinthian Church) (2 Cor. xi. 2) that 
he had espoused her to one man, in order to present her as a chaste 
vii'gin to Christ. The church is therefore united as a bride with 
Christ her bridegroom. The comparison, however, is merely 
figurative, and used for the purpose of exhortation. It is devoid 
of the dogmatic intention with which the idea is accompanied in 
Eph. V. 23 sq} 

Entrance to the Christian Church, admission to it in order to 
incorporation in it as a o-w/ta XpiaTov, takes place by means of 
baptism, for all who are baptized into Christ put on Christ, Gal. 
iii. 27. They are baptized into Christ, because baptism is in His 
name, and thus accompanied with believing acknowledgment of 
all that that name implies. One cannot, therefore, be baptized into 
Christ without believing in him, and becoming one with him, 
so far as faith makes the believer one with him. This relation 
to Christ which is brought about by baptism is called putting 
on Christ, an expression which represents the relation, not as an 
outward, but as an essentially inward one. He who puts on a 
garment goes altogether inside it, and identifies himself with it, 
and since all who are baptized into Christ become one with him in 
the very same way, there is an end in this identity of everything 

1 A comparison of the Epistle to the Eptesians shows distinctly throughout, 
how, at the standpoint which it occupies, the ideality of the Pauliue conception 
of the Christian chiirch has passed over into the material conception of the 
Catholic chtiroh. What is with Paul quite ideally o-5/ia Xpto-ToO is here quite 
definitely to o-Sfio to€ Xpiarov, Eph. iv. 12 ; there is one Lord, one faith, one 
baptism, iv. 4. A unity of faith in this objective sense, as the faith of the church, 
is not known to our apostle; he merely says, navres els ecTTe eV Xpiara 'Itjo-ov, 
Gal. iii. 28. Nor is Christ called K€(j>aXrj in the earlier Epistles, because the con- 
ception of the (Tmiui has not yet reached, as a whole, this concrete and material 
development. The whole machinery of the organism of the church may be clearly 
recognised in the expressions of the Epistle to the Ephesians, iv. 12, 16. Cf. 
Misc. zum Eph. Brief, Theol. Jahrb. 1844, p. 385 (Schwegler, Naohap. Zeit. ii. 
381 «?.). 

M 
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iu the outward circumstances of life that divides or distinguishes 
them from each other. In this new relation which is entered 
externally by baptism, internally by faith, there is neither Jew 
nor Gentile, neither bond nor free, neither male nor female, all are 
one in Christ Jesus. In this unity with Christ they are all one 
among one another, every man is simply a Christian, as all the 
others are. Gal. iii. 28, cf 1 Cor. xii. 13. In order to be one with 
Christ, it is also necessary to partake in everything that is insepar- 
able from his person. He who is one with him lives in him and 
with him ; but in order to live with Christ, one must also have 
died with him as he himself died. Therefore baptism, as baptism 
into Christ, is itself a baptism into his death, and in its form as an 
immersion, baptism represented this fellowship in Christ's death 
as symbolically a fellowship in his burial. It was very graphically 
represented in the rite, how one had to descend with Christ into 
death, and the grave, and the under-world, in order to rise with him 
again to a new life, Eom. vi. 3 sq. Being a baptism into the death 
of Jesus, it is, of course, a baptism for the forgiveness of sins, or, 
figuratively speaking, a washing away of sins. But this negative 
includes in itself all that is positive. When the apostle says of 
Christians, 1 Cor. vi. 11, that they are washed, that they are 
sanctified, that they are justified, in the name of the Lord Jesus, 
and in the Spirit of God, this is nothing but a general description 
of the Christian character as imparted to the Christian even in his 
baptism. The operative principle by which one is incorporated at 
baptism into the Christian fellowship is the spirit; the spirit 
communicates itself iu the rite as the principle of Christian con- 
scioiisness, 1 Cor. xii. 13. 

Along with baptism, the apostle speaks of the Lord's Supper 
(not perhaps at 1 Cor. xii. 13, where, according to the correct 
reading and interpretation, there is nothing said of the Lord's 
Supper; yet) at 1 Cor. x. 1, where he says of the. Israelites, that 
" they were all baptized unto Moses in the cloud and in the sea ; 
and all ate the same spiritual food ; and all drank the same 
spiritual drink." This is all said with typical reference to 
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baptism and the Lord's Supper, as tbe two essential elements of 
the religious life of the Christian community. The apostle here 
goes back to the analogies which the Jewish religion presents to 
Christian baptism and the Christian supper, in order to get a 
foundation for his argument about participating in the Gentile 
sacrificial feasts ; he impresses the thought upon his readers, that 
the higher the stage one has reached in the religious life, the more 
need is there for caution lest one fall : that all the privileges and 
blessings by which a religion is distinguished can give no security 
against the penalties which God inflicts on those who violate the 
religious communion that is sacred to him, or who fall away from 
the one true religion to heathenism and idolatry. Baptism and 
the Lord's Supper are thus equally essential elements of the 
Christian communion, and both equally contain in themselves 
that which constitutes its peculiar character and superiority. If 
it be through baptism that a man is incorporated in the Christian 
fellowship, the Lord's Supper, on the other hand, must be a means 
for the furtherance of the religious life in this fellowship, and as 
baptism not only unites all who are baptized into one body, but 
makes them a body of Christ, translates them, as it were, into the 
communion of one and the same vital organism with Christ, so, in 
the Lord's Supper, the reference to Christ must be the same, and 
of equal scope. The apostle regards it from this point of view 
when he asks, 1 Cor. x. 1 6, if the cup of blessing which we bless 
be not a fellowship with the blood of Christ ? and the bread which 
we break a fellowship with the body of Christ ? Since it is one 
loaf, the many are one body, for they all partake in the one bread. 
It can scarcely be thought accidental that in this connexion, 
where he is speaking of the body of Christ, he cd,lls the Christian 
fellowship a body, and that because in it many are bound together 
into a uni^r; The leading thought on which the apostle is here 
insisting is, that by partaking of the cup and the bread, many are 
brought into one and the same common relation to Christ, and 
partake of Christ in the same way. And here the idea was 
probably before his mind, that the reason why Christ called the 
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bread with which he instituted the Lord's Supper his body, was 
that this action makes the Christian fellowship a o-a/xa Xpia-rov, 
since many take part in that same relation to him which his death 
has brought about. What the apostle, however, considered the 
chief object of the institution of the Lord's Supper was, as he 
explains in the second passage which the same Epistle contains 
on the subject, xi. 23 s^., that it was to be an action for the con- 
tinuous remembering of Jesus, and especially of his death, in 
which he gave himself for men, and brought them into a new 
relation towards God. The cup is the new covenant, or contains 
a representation of the new covenant as founded on the blood of 
Christ, — on the death of Christ on the cross. As often, then, as 
one eats of the bread and drinks of the cup, one is to show forth 
the death of the Lord till he come ; what the partakers have before 
them, as the body and the blood of Christ, is to take the place of 
Christ himself, and to be to them instead of his own personal 
presence. The peculiar action of the rite is to be one connecting 
the past, in which he was personally present, with the future, in 
which he is to come agaia in person, and that by the most graphic 
and living commemoration. And this commemoration, having to 
serve such a purpose, could fasten only on that crisis in the life of 
Christ, in which he was on the point of completing, by the sacrifice 
of himself, that which was the essential basis of the new religion 
he was founding. Thus the peculiar idea of the Lord's Supper is, 
that in the elements the partakers have him, as it were, before 
them, as one who died for them ; and in the elements become 
' conscious of his bloody death on the cross, and thus regard them 
as the symbols of his body and blood. And so there can be no 
greater offence in reference to the Lord's Supper than to partake 
of the bread and wiae without being distinctly conscious that they 
are the body and blood of Christ. By doing this, the partaker 
becomes guilty of a sin against the body and blood of Christ, 
because, not keeping in his mind the great difference that obtains 
between this eating and drinking, which are so full of meaning, 
and every other, he fails thereby to realize the object for which the 
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Lord's Supper was instituted — the ever-recurring proclamation of 
the death of Christ, and the continuous representation of his 
personal presence. Taking all this together, we see that the chief 
significance of the Lord's Supper consists, with the apostle, in the 
historical commemoration of Christ as the founder of Christianity. 
As he himself received what referred to it in the way of historical 
tradition, 1 Cor. xi. 23, so the Lord's Supper is itself to be a chief 
means of keeping alive the historical memory of Christ as the 
founder of Christianity. As a historical religion, Christianity 
depends on, and is bound up in, the person of its founder, and to 
keep up the historical connexion with him, constantly and livingly, 
is thus an essential condition of the continued existence of the 
Christian communion. The more nearly and the more immedi- 
ately, then, the Lord's Supper connects the members of the 
Christian fellowship with Christ, the more does it become itself 
the actual centre of that fellowship, and that which constitutes its 
characteristic difference from all other religious fellowships. The 
central point of a religion must be just where its professors become 
most immediately conscious of that which is the essential contents 
of every religion, — atonement with God. According to the apostle's 
own comparison of Christianity with Judaism and heathenism in 
this respect, 1 Cor. x. 18, this central point is, in the Jewish 
religion, the sacrificial altar of the one temple ; in the heathen 
religion, the sacrificial cultus generally ; in the Christian religion, 
the Lord's Supper. The Lord's Supper is the showing forth of the 
death of Jesus, and thus of the atonement effected through him. 
One can appropriate this atonement only by historically re- 
membering the fact of the death of Jesus on the cross. Thus the 
Lord's Supper, as the central point of the Christian religion, cannot 
be dissociated from this historical commemoration, and he who 
fails to hold the feast in living consciousness of what it means 
must thereby be removed more or less from the centre of the Chris- 
tian religion. It is only in the living reference to Christ and to his 
atoning death, as brought home to the consciousness in the Lord's 
Supper, that the Christian community becomes a a-a>/j,a Xpiarov. 



FIFTH CHAPTER 

THE RELATION OF CHEISTIAUITY TO JUDAISM AND HEATHENISM. 

The deep inward foundation on which the apostle's doctrine of 
justification rests is the moral consciousness of man : it is in the 
moral consciousness of man, as he is while yet standing under the 
law, that the law works out the proof of its own inability to save 
him. In this sphere law and faith stand over against each other 
in the relation of division and atonement. Now this contrast, which 
is found deepest and most intense in the individual human con- 
sciousness, presents itself also as a great historical contrast in the 
relation of Judaism and Christianity. It was through a breach 
with Judaism that the apostle's Christian consciousness first took 
shape, and thus it came about that he regarded Christianity in the 
main as the opposite of Judaism. His deep conviction that Chris- 
tianity was a new SmSt^kt}, and that it contairied a totally new 
principle of the religious life, rendered it inevitable that he should 
define the relation of the two SiaOrJKai to each other as a relation 
of contrast. In describing this contrast, he exhibits profound and 
comprehensive ideas of the historical development of religion. 

The apostle sums up the chief result of the ante- Christian history 
of religion in the proposition, Eom. iii. 9, that Jews and Gentiles 
are both equally under sin, i.e. that it cannot be said of any one in 
the Jewish or heathen world that he was a tndy justified person, 
because no one is without sin, and without faith there can be no 
forgiveness of sins. The apostle's discussion in the three first 
chapters of the Epistle to the Eomans amounts to an empirical proof 
of the proposition with which his doctrine of justification had al- 
ready furnished him, that no man can be righteous without faith. 
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If there be do righteousness without faith, the whole pre-Christian 
period must attest the fact by its predominant and continual sin- 
fulness. ."While, however, the apostle takes sinfulness to be the 
general character of the whole pre-Christian period, he refers it at 
the same time to a general principle. In that period sin reigns 
alone ; there was as yet no opposing principle to break the power 
of sin. Sin itself is the ruling principle of that period, and the 
ante-Christian and the Christian time, or Adam and Christ, are re- 
lated to each other as sin and grace, as death and life, or as law 
and faith. The apostle deals with this great contrast in the passage 
Eom. V. 12 sqq. After contrasting the want of Si/caiovaOai e| 
ep'^mv vofiov in the ante-Christian time with the hcKaiovaOai, eK 
irca-reax; as the new piinciple of religious life which has appeared 
in Christ, he rises to the general standpoint we have indicated, 
from which the ante-Christian and the Christian time are regarded 
in their essential difference. The universality of the reign of sin 
and death is proved by the simple fact that both had their beginning 
in the very first man ; from him they have been diffused to all men. 
Therefore — the apostle draws this conclusion from the preceding — 
it is the same with Christ as with Adam ; the one is, equally with 
the other, the beginning and the principle of a great world-his- 
torical period. It is here, as it is there, where through one man sin 
entered into the world, and death by sin, and so death passed upo^ 
all men, for a distinct proof that all have sinned. This rendering 
of the words e^' at Traz/re? ^/lapTov, which are the key to the 
whole passage, is at variance with the explanations of that phrase 
which have hitherto been current, but I think it is the only admis- 
sible one. Grammatically iji w cannot be taken in any other sense 
than " because," which is undoubtedly very common ; nor, if the 
statement J^' w it. rjfi. be taken only in its connexion with the 
foregoing, is there any objection to this rendering. Do not the 
apostle's words yield a perfectly adequate sense, if we interpret 
them thus; when once through Adam sin and death, thus intimately 
connected with each other, acquired the force of a dominating prin- 
ciple, death passed upon aU men, because they have aU sinned ? 
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Even if the apostle do regard sin and death as a general principle 
which rules irrespectively of the individual, that does not by any 
means preclude the supposition that the connexion between sin 
and death, which was first established through Adam, is brought 
home to each individual by means of his own sin. In order that 
it might not appear as if the sin of the individual were the only true 
cause of his death, it was sought, instead of translating e<^' a> simply 
" because," to give it the meaning, " the fact being that," ".under the 
additional circiunstance that," " in such a way as that." In this 
way death would not be deduced from the sin of each individual, 
but this sin of the individual would be merely mentioned as a cir- 
cumstance which takes place in connexion with that death which 
reigns already because of Adam's sin. But what end can it have 
to give the sentence e^' a> it. rjfi. a merely subordinate importance, 
and how ambiguously must the apostle have expressed himself if 
all he did to deny that the sin of the individual was the cause of 
his death, was merely to use a particle which, in addition to its iirst 
indisputable meaning, "because," perhaps possessed that other 
meaning ; for even though ej> a> — eVt tovtw, ore, as well as eVt 
TovTO) ware, yet " under condition that," " and under the circum- 
stances that," are not entirely the same. The question that has to be 
answered for a proper rendering of ver. 1 2 can be no other than 
this ; why in the second part of the verse the apostle places death 
first, and sin after it ; why he does not say, after the analogy of 
what precedes, "and so all men have sinned, and death has passed 
upon all." But it is no answer to this question merely to take from 
e^' m the meaning of causality, and make the death as far as possible 
independent of the e'^' m ir. rjfi. ; what we have chiefly to attend to 
is the connexion with what follows, since the apostle goes on with 
yap, ver. 13. And this is the great mistake in the way the passage 
has been treated hitherto: no regard has been paid to the connexion 
of ver. 12 with ver. 13, at least no satisfactory explanation of that 
connexion has been given. To make the connexion clear, we have 
to take the passage in this way: that, as in ver. 13, the apostle infers 
the presence of sin from the fact of the dominion of death, so also. 
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in ver. 1 2, he infers the universality of TJfiaprov from the univer- 
sality of death, or regards the latter as a proof of the former. 
Through one man sin entered into the world, and through sin death,! 
and so death passed upon all men, which shows that, which in-/ 
volves the presupposition that, all have sinned. "For until the law j 
sin was in the world ; not even this period was without sin ; but 
sin is not imputed where there is no law, and it might therefore be ; 
said that there was no sin during this period ; but the presence of i 
sin in this period is clearly demonstrated by the death which reigned 
from Adam to Moses. The men of this period must have sinned 
also, though their sins were not altogether like those of Adam, who 
sinned against a positive injunction. The apostle's idea here is that 
sin as well as death is universal, and that they are inseparably 
linked to each other. The universality of sin, however, is not so 
immediately and clearly apparent as the universality of death, and 
so it is inferred that sin is universal from the fact that death is uni- 
versal, there being no death apart from sin, which is its cause. The 
whole argument, therefore, shows distinctly that though he sees in sin 
and death the operation of a principle reigning in humanity since 
Adam, he yet conceives the death of man to be brought about only by 
the imputation to each individual of his own actual sin. The passage 
thus proves the very opposite of what has generally been drawn from 
it as a locus classicus for the doctrine of original sin. The only ques- 
tion is whether e<f> a> can be taken in the sense here alleged, and of 
this there can hardly be a doubt. The ordinary meaning "because," 
is simply stated more distinctly in the phrase " proceeding on the 
fact that," " it being presupposed that." The difference is simply 
that what "because" expresses objectively, is by that other rendering 
logically defined for the subjective consciousness. For the purpose 
of a logical demonstration, cause and effect, the thing implied and 
that which proceeds upon it, are held apart. '0 6dvaTo<i ht,fj\6ev, 
e(j>' m IT. 7]jj,. means accordingly : Death came to all under the presup- 
position that all sinned, i.e. the coming of death is a thing which 
involves, which cannot be explained except on the supposition 
that, all sinned; the one always implies the other. If there 
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be a time in which it might be expected that there was no sin, it 
is the time from Adam to Moses, and yet, as certainly as death 
reigned during this period, so certainly it was not without sin. 
That this logical explanation of cause and effect is the proper sense 
of 6^' a>, may be shown from the other two passages of the New 
Testament in which the phrase occurs ; 2 Cor. v. 4 ; Phil. iii. 1 2. In 
these passages, also, the meaning 1 have indicated affords a much 
better sense than the ordinary "because." In the first of these pas- 
sages the apostle says ; as being in the body we groan under the bur- 
den; now if he goes on, because we do not wish to be unclothed, but 
to be clothed upon, this yields no clear sense. Here also we must 
take e<p' a> as marking the purpose of the argument. In the body 
we sigh under a burden ; yet this does not imply that we desire to 
be unclothed, but only that we desire to be clothed upon; what is to 
be inferred is not the wish to e/<;8v9.,but the wish to eTrevK The second 
passage is commonly taken thus : but I follow after, if I may also 
apprehend that for which I also have been apprehended. This, how- 
ever, is neither accurate nor clear. The proper rendering of e<^ m 
must be this : which presupposes that, etc. ; I follow after, if I may 
also apprehend it, which, of course, is only possible on the presup- 
position that I have been apprehended by Christ. A comparison of 
these three passages shows at once that e^' a> is inseparable, and is 
to be taken as a conjunction. Thus that other interpretation, which 
certainly adheres more closely to the ordinary meaning of the pre- 
position eiri, but makes ^ refer to 6dvaTo<; or to the sentence el<i 
■7rdvra<; SiTjXdev, cannot be defended. Death is said to be the estab- 
lished consequence of sin, under the presupposition of which all 
individuals sinned, or the pre-ordained result to accomplish which 
they sinned. This, however, would require not e<^' a>, but eU ov. 

It is thus explained in what sense Adam is a type of the future 
or second Adam. These two, Adam and Christ, stand over against 
each other as the dominion of sin and death, and the reign of 
grace, in which the dominion of sin and death is done away. What 
the apostle remarks, ver. 15, of the difference between the two, 
is less essential and serves only to increase the contrast. It is 
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not, he says, with the gift of grace as with the trespass. For if 
by the trespass of one many died, much more (the more there were 
who died) has the grace of God and the gift in grace of the One 
Man, Jesus Christ, proved effectual in many. And it is not as it 
happened there through one that sinned, with the gift of grace. 
The judgment came from one man, as a judgment of condemnation ; 
but the gift of grace from many trespasses, as a judgment of justi- 
fication. If through the' transgression of the one death reigned 
through the one, much more shall they who receive the abundance 
of the grace and the gift of righteousness reign in life through the 
one Jesus Christ. (The contrast is thus not merely the quantita- 
tive one of l^evo? and etc -rroXXav, ver. 16, but also a qualitative one, 
inasmuch as the reign of life through grace is infinitely better than 
the reign of death through sin, ver. 17.) As, then, through one 
transgression it came to a judgment of condemnation for aU men, 
so through one judgment of justification it came to justification for 
all men. For as through the disobedience of the one man the 
many were made sinners (those who are bound up in him, under 
the principle he represents), so through the obedience of the one 
the many shaU. be made righteous. The relations denoted in these 
antitheses are, in fact, more outward than real ; but they serve to 
bring into prominence the leading thought of the passage, that 
Adam and Christ are each the representative of a world-historical 
principle. The whole period before Christ was the period of the 
reign of sin and death. Though each individual dies on account 
of his own sin, and each man's sins are reckoned to him as trans- 
gressions, just as Adam's sins to Adam, yet there was a principle 
developed and realized in the first sin from the power of which 
principle no man could afterwards be free. This principle is 
identified with the person of Adam, and thus Adam has a deter- 
mining influence over all his posterity, since the principle reached 
actuality in him, and operates from him downwards. The question 
of Adam's own relation to the principle which , in him became as 
it were a living personal power, whether the appearance of the 
principle is to be regarded as the consequence of an act performed 
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by him while yet in the state of freedom, or whether this act itself 
is to be accounted for by the operation of the principle, this 
question lies outside of the apostle's sphere of vision. So far as 
the development of his views allows us to judge, there can have 
been no question in his mind on either of these two points : that 
the principle does not operate without, but only in and through 
freewill, and that it is a power independent of, and standing above, 
freewill. We cannot here discuss how the relation to each other 
of the two principles represented by Adam and Christ is worlced 
out further in detail. It is time that we should turn to Judaism 
and the relation it bears to Christianity. 

The ante-Christian period was the period of the reign of sin ; 
and in this description Judaism is included : in Judaism also sin 
reigned. ISTow Judaism is distinguished from heathenism by its law ; 
Judaism and the law are so identical to the apostle, that where the 
Mosaic law is not in force, he sees nothing more than something 
analogous to the law. How then is the reign of sin in Judaism 
related to the law ? does the law restrict it or confirm it ? It might 
appear hardly necessary to raise the question ; that it needs no 
further answer than what the apostle says. Gal. iii 19, that the 
law was given because of transgressions, i.e. as a barrier against 
them. But the apostle makes two seemingly contradictory asser- 
tions : that the law conflicts with the reign of sin ; and that the 
law has confirmed that reign. He says very clearly, Eom. v. 20, 
that the law entered the reign of sin just on purpose to increase 
the transgression ; to let sin, as it were, manifest all that it is and 
can effect, and work out its reign to the utmost. It can scarcely be 
wondered at that a seeming paradox like this has frequently proved 
a stumbling-block to the apostle's readers. If the law were given 
for a certain definite purpose, surely that purpose must have been 
the prevention, limitation, and subjection of sin, and not its in- 
crease or furtherance. And yet from the apostle's standpoint the 
difficulty is very easily solved. The explanation given by Eiickert 
and others cannot indeed be deemed satisfactory : that the apostle 
does not recognise any such thing as chance, that with him every- 
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thing that happens is willed and ordained by God, and especially 
everything bearing on the great plan of redemption, so that when 
he considered that the law had brought about not less sin but more, 
and that by this means mankind grew riper and more prepared for 
the acceptance of salvation, that grace might find at last her great 
opportunity, he could come to no other conclusion than that this 
result — the increase of sin through the law which lay before him as 
a matter of observation — had been willed by God. But God can 
never have willed the increase of sin through the law ; if the law 
paved the way for grace through the increase of sin, then God 
wUled sin or the law only for the sake of grace, and the question 
is not removed how, even on this hypothesis that the way to grace 
is to be through sin, the increase of sin could be brought about 
by the law ? If this be an essential characteristic of the law, then 
God could not will the law without willing this as a condition 
attached to it. But how is it that the law, which is essentially 
and necessarily the negative of sin, was a positive means for the 
furtherance of sin ? 

Here we have simply to remember what the apostle's conception 
of sin was, that it is what it is only through the consciousness a 
man has of it. The law has increased, intensified, and confirmed 
sin, inasmuch as it was through the law, because the law was 
there, that sin came into consciousness, and in consciousness sprang 
into vital existence and reality. Aia jap vdfiov, says the apostle, 
Eom. iii 20, eiriyva)at<; dfj,apTia^, and dfiapria ovk eXkoyeiTac fiTj 
ovToi vo/jLov. Here it might be said that the qualitative side of 
sin cannot be all that the apostle has in view ; that he would have 
expressed himself differently if all he meant to say was that actions 
which are not sinful in themselves receive the character of sinful- 
ness only through the law, since one becomes conscious of their 
disagreement with the law when they are held up to it ; that he 
would have spoken not merely of 'Trapd-TTTafia (Eom. v. 20), but 
of eTrlyvoocTK d/iaprla';. But a correct analysis of the apostle's 
proposition Bia vo^vov eiriyvmaK; will show us that this qualitative 
relation of the law to sin is not essentially different from the 
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quantitative relation, the irXeovd^eiv to -rrapctTrrtofia ; that the one is 
the subjective and the other is the objective expression for the 
same quality and operation of the law. Of course the law is not 
the immediate cause of sin ; it does not itself produce those 
actions which are to be regarded as sin ; it only brings ou t their 
disagreement with the law, and shows them to be sinful. Now, 
the more the law becomes the universal and exclusive standard for 
judging of men's actions, the more deeply it sinks into their con- 
sciousness, the more does sin increase in quantity ; sin is heaped 
on sin, because in the light of the law there is so much that must 
be judged to be sin. In this way the law appears to serve no 
other purpose but to multiply men's transgressions and fill up the 
measure of their sius.V What it produces, however, to this end, is 
not sin itself, but the consciousness of sin, and thus if we confine 
ourselves to the objective side of the matter, we may say that the 
law was added to sin for the purpose of increasing it, or to cause 
the process of sin to complete itself in its whole quantitative extent, 
by the TrXeovd^etv to Trapd'n-Tcofia ; and this process is completed 
just in this way, that what is already sin in essence becomes sin 
to the consciousness. The law is given therefore for the realiza- 
tion of sin, only in so far as sin is not sin without the conscious- 
ness of it. Here we see in what way it is true that the law is for 
sin as well as against it. It is for sin, because sin runs its course 
through the law, and not without it ; because without the law 
there is no sin, or without the consciousness of sin there is no sin. 
It is against sin because the consciousness of sin is in another aspect 
the necessary condition on which alone sin can be removed. Only 
where there is a vivid apprehension of what sin is, is there a 
possibility that it will be removed ; the stronger the consciousness 
of sin is, the more is the power of sin broken even in this very 
fact. Where, the apostle says, Eom. v. 20, sin has reached its 
utmost measure, there grace predominates all the more ;. that, as 
sin has reigned in death (in the element of death), so grace might 
reign through righteousness to eternal life. The apostle's view 
thus sees in the law only a stadium in the reign of' sin, of which 
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lie is speaking in the section Eom. v. 12-21. The law must come 
in order that the reign of sin may have full swing. Sin and death 
are the reigning powers of this period ; but this is not to be taken 
objectively : it is only in the subjective sense in which the apostle 
says, 1 Cor. xv. 56, that o vofios is the 8vvafj,i<; t^? dfjuapTta^. 

This is enough to show us that Judaism in the form of the law 
does not stand in such a merely negative relation to Christianity as 
the apostle's words seem at first sight to imply. Judaism, as law, 
is opposed to the grace of Christianity, and thus admits of no other 
religious position than that which the apostle describes as arising 
out of the impossibility of any BiKaiovaOai ef epyav vo/jlou. But 
Judaism is further the subjective mediation of this opposition ; for 
the knowledge of sin is only possible through the law. And this 
brings Judaism incomparably nearer Christianity than heathenism ; 
indeed, the way from heathenism to Christianity lies, properly 
speaking, through Judaism, since that knowledge of sin, which is 
the indispensable and only preparation , for the reception of grace, 
can only come from the law. But the relation of Judaism, or the 
Old Testament dispensation, to Christianity is more than this : not 
only is it in virtue of the law a preparatory mediating and neces- 
sary stage : the Old Testament and the N"ew are related to each 
other as promise and fulfilment ; the Old Testament contains ideally 
what is realized in Christianity. The most essential, the central 
point in Christianity, justification by faith, as opposed to justification 
by the works of the law, is prefigured in the Old Testament. The 
faith of Abraham is essentially the same thing as the justifying 
faith of the Christian. Judaism, or the Old Testament, is not, 
therefore, to be regarded in the narrower sense in which it is equally 
with heathenism a particular form of religion, and stands in a 
negative relation to Christianity. It is something more than this ; 
it rests on a foundation from which it looks beyond everything par- 
ticular, and contains the same universality that is characteristic of 
Christianity. This is what the apostle means when he calls justi- 
fication by faith a law, a vofio<; Trto-Teto?. Here, from what is 
specific in the law, he abstracts this as its essence, as the proper 
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conception of it, tliat it is more than anything else a religious 
norm for the determination of the relation subsisting between God 
and man. Thus the law, as the law of works, is only the particular 
of that universal which is present even in this instance, and which 
is differentiated to one or other of two modes, the z^o/io? epyav or 
the i/o'/io? 7r/crT6(u?. And as the particular cannot be thought here 
without the general, which it presupposes, so, as the apostle says 
in the same connexion, the God of Judaism is not only the God of 
the Jews, but also of the Gentiles ; he is God absolutely, and as 
such, as the one Absolute, he must set up one universal norm of 
justification, and both for circumcision and uncircumcision this 
can be nothing else than justification by faith. How can it then 
be said that the law is made void through faith, when justification 
by faith simply realizes that which the law contains already as its 
universal, as the conception breaking through the particular form ? 
With this the apostle passes on to his discussion of the faith of 
Abraham, Eom. iv, 1 sqq} ; and shows that in Abraham's faith in 
the Divine promise there was that very imputation of faith as 
righteousness which belongs to the Christian idea of justification. 
Abraham's faith was imputed unto him, and that while he was 
yet uncircumcised ; circumcision was by no means the reason of 
this imputation, but only a consequence of it. He received cir- 
cumcision merely as a sign of that justification by faith which he 
had received while yet uncircumcised ; so that he might be a father 
of aU them that believe, though they be not circumcised, and a 
father of the circumcision to them who are not of the circumcision 
only, buf who also walk in the steps of that faith of our father 
Abraham, which he had being yet uncircumcised, i.e. to those who, 
although circumcised, yet do not find the essence and the ground 
of justification in circumcision, but in faith, and so do not seek to 

I I take the passage, Eom. iv. 1, thus : If then the law itself consists essen- 
tially of faith, and everything depends on faith, what shall we say that Abraham, 
our father, gained by circumcision (Kara crapKa can only refer to circumcision, 
even though the expression is a general one) t He gained nothing by it, as little 
as by other works of this kind which belong to the same category with circum- 
cision. 
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be justified by the law, but only by faith. The apostle now goes 
on to show how little the law (that is, in its particular and specific 
sense) has to do with the promise which was given to Abraham in 
consequence of his faith. The promise given to Abraham or his 
posterity was the possession of the world. This possession, how- 
ever, was to be theirs not through the law, but through the right- 
eousness of faith. Indeed, from the nature of the case it could 
not be otherwise ; for if they had been to receive it in the way of 
the law, through the keeping of the law, then faith would have 
been void and the promise made of none effect. For the law 
works wrath, i.e. the opposite of that disposition from which the 
promise comes — law and sin being correlative ideas, so that where 
there is no law there is no transgression, but where there is law 
there is also sin and punishment, and the punitive displeasure of 
God. Since, then, the law had nothing to do with this matter, they 
were to receive the possession not in the way of the law, but in 
the way of faith, that they might receive it in accordance with grace, 
in order that the promise might be valid for all posterity, not only 
for the posterity from the law, but also for those from the faith of 
Abraham, who is the father of us all (as it is written : I have made 
thee the father of many nations) before God, in whom he believed, 
as in him who makes the dead to live and calls into existence the 
things that are not. Thus faith showed itself even in Abraham to 
be the principle through which alone man can arrive at a saving 
relation towards God. As Abraham believed God, and his faith 
was reckoned to him for righteousness, so do Christians now beheve, 
and as believers they are the children of Abraham, for it was in 
respect that God justifies the nations by faith, that the Scripture 
promised Abraham that aE nations should be blessed in him, 
Gal. iii. 6. So far then is the Christian justification by faith, as 
opposed to the law, from being an encroachment on the religion of 
the Old Testament, that on the contrary it merely carries out what 
the Old Testament itself declares with regard to the law ; it fulfils 
a prophecy which was given before the law, and the superiority of 
which to the law cannot possibly be questioned. The apostle 
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shows, Gal. iii. 15, that this is the true position of the law, that 
the place it occupied in the organism of the Old Testament religion 
was only a subordinate one, and that it stands as far below Chris- 
tianity as below the promise given to Abraham, which simply pre- 
figured that which was to arrive at full maturity in Christianity. 
To his argument in this passage he prefixes the following principle 
as a truth universally recognised : — "A man's testament, when it is 
legally executed and ratified, no one sets aside nor adds to it, nor 
alters anything in it by subsequent modification. If then even a 
man's testament, when properly confirmed, is beyond the power of 
any one to set aside, or modify, still less can this take place in the 
case of a divine testament." This major, containing the universal, 
is now followed in the apostle's argument by the particularizing 
minor. " Now in the promise made to Abraham in respect of his 
airipfjua there is a distinct divine disposition ; it is defined in such 
a way that it can only point to Christ, can only be realized in him. 
Thus (this is the conclusion) the disposition made by God, or the 
promise given by him to Abraham, can by nothing be set aside or 
made invalid ; it must be fulfilled in Christ to whom it refers." 
Owing to the intervention of the explanation about the enre'pfia the 
apostle intimates his conclusion somewhat loosely, with the phrase, 
verse 1 7, rovro Se Xeya, by this I mean, etc. If the divine dispo- 
sition cannot be made void at all, then it cannot be made void by 
the law. The discussion turns on the law ; what is to be proved 
is that the law cannot interfere with the continued validity of the 
haOriKr] in question. A disposition having reference to Christ and 
already confirmed by God cannot possibly be invalidated by the 
law which was not given till 430 years afterwards, so that the 
promise should become of none effect. For the promise would be 
made of none effect : for though the law also promises a blessing, 
so that those who keep the law may expect an inheritance (the 
KXTjpovofjbia, blessedness, as the reward and fruit of the fulfilment 
of the law : as even in the Pentateuch the possession and con- 
tinuous inheritance of the land of Canaan is coupled with the con- 
dition of keeping the law), yet this Kkrjpovofila or inheritance is 
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in form a totally different one. If the KXrjpovofila comes from the 
law, it is conditioned by the keeping of the law, and can only be I 
realized in proportion as the law is actually kept ; now as the law I 
is always kept so very imperfectly, the KKr^povonta Ik vo/j,ov is as 
good as none at all ; while, on the other hand, if salvation be the 
result simply of the promise, then it is entirely free, bound to no 
limit or condition : it is an affair of grace alone. And this was the 
manner of the salvation which God promised to Abraham : Si! 
eirayyeXlai Kexaptcrrai, verse 18. And if this be so, if everything 
depends on that BtaOriKT], and on it alone, on the promise given to 
Abraham, and if the law is to be left out of consideration altogether 
by virtue of this promise, then what is to be said of the law, — what 
importance attaches to it ? The apostle had to meet this question 
here : he could not rest satisfied with the merely negativp relation 
of the law to the promise ; it was necessary for him to say some- 
thing positive about it, if his utterances were not to lead to the 
conclusion that the law had been without purpose or significance. 
But the answer he returns to the question allows the law only a 
very subordinate function. The significance ascribed to the law 
is only intermediate, secondary, provisional : it was added, he says, 
rav "TrapajSacremv xdpiv. It was given after the promise had been 
given already, and was to have effect only during the interval 
between the promise and its fulfilment in Christ. The promise is 
and remains the most important, the substantial foundation of the 
whole relation in question ; the scope of the law is entirely sub- 
ordinate ; it was added, so to speak, only per accidens, rtov -irapa- 
/Sao-etoi/ %a/3W'. The whole tenor of the passage shows that the 
view these words were meant to express was, that the law was 
given to set bounds to transgressions, to hold men in check in 
regard to transgressions, lest they should go too far in them. All 
that the apostle says, be it observed, is that the law was given 
Tcov irapa^. xt^pi-v, *•«• because there were transgressions ; the article 
points, as Eiickert justly observes, to transgressions which had 
already been committed. The passages, Eom, iv. 15, and vii. 8, 
seem to assert that before the j^o/io? there is no irapd^aa-ci, but we 
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have to distinguish two meanings of ■7rapd^a(To<;, a wider and a 
restricted meaning. The -jrapd^aa-K cannot, of course, precede the 
j/o'/io? as the transgression of a positive law ; this is the sense of 
Eom. iv. 15 ; but inasmuch as the way man had to choose accord- 
ing to the will of God was always in some sense prescribed, there 
were always transgressions and deviations. 'Afiapria is indeed 
%(B/3t? vo/^ov v6Kpd, but that does not mean that without the law 
there was no sin at all, but only that sin does not properly awake 
nor disclose itself in its full extent until it finds in the positive law 
the object in comparison with which it thus appears ; the more is 
commanded, the more is sinned. 

But scarcely has the apostle conceded to the law that it is a 
useful barrier against transgressions, when he at once adds two 
qualifications which serve no other end than to point out the 
subordinate position of the law as distinguished from the promise. 
First, that it was given by angels (in accordance with the later and 
peculiarly Alexandrine view, which did not allow even the giving 
of the law to be thought of as an immediate act of God, who is 
exalted absolutely above the material world) : second, that it was 
given through a mediator, Moses. The passage, verse 20, in which the 
apostle defines the office of the mediator, is one of the most vexed 
passages in the New Testament : yet it only requires to be looked 
at from the point of view which the context naturally suggests, in 
order to receive a very clear and simple meaning. The distinction 
drawn above, between the eTrayjeXia and the vofio<;, was that the 
former was given directly by God, and the latter through the 
mediation of angels (and here this can only be said in depreciation 
of the law, though it is true that angels are made elsewhere to 
exalt the glory of the legislation. Acts vii. 53). The phrase ev xetp^i- 
fiecTiTov must thus denote something by which the law is made 
subordinate to the promise. And as Biarayet^ Bo djyeXcov does 
not touch the inward difference between the z/o'/io? and the en-ay' 
ryeXla, but dwells on a merely external feature, so the definition 
contained in verse 20 is to be taken in the same way, as merely ex- 
ternal. The question is, it is true, the idea of the mediator, but 
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what is dwelt upon first in defining this idea, is not the essence of 
the matter, viz., that the mediation he effects presupposes a con- 
fl^ict, that he has to mediate between two divided and discordant 
parties. The first thing to notice about a mediator is this merely 
external and local feature, that he stands in the middle between 
two parties standing over against each other ; that he occupies the 
middle position, and so mediates the one with the other. It is 
thus that the idea of mediator is understood in the rabbinical 
passages which the interpreters have adduced, in order to explain 
fiea-iTTji;. The function Moses has to discharge as mediator is 
simply to take what is delivered to him, given into his hands, by 
one of the parties, and to hand it over to the other. Data est lex 
manu mediatoris, it is said in one of these rabbinical passages, and 
in the same way ev %6f/5t, verse 19, directs attention to the hand 
which bears and delivers the document of the law ; it is thus that 
the mediator's peculiar function is characterized. The sense of this 
passage, which has been twisted to so many purposes, is therefore 
this : — That the mediator belongs not to one party, but to both 
parties ; the mediator as such cannot be conceived of otherwise 
than as standing between the two parties : he is not himself there- 
fore one of the parties, he stands in the middle between them in 
order to be the middle person between the one party and the other. 
But God is one, i.e., God is not such a mediator : he is only one of 
the two parties, he stands only on one side, and not between the 
two parties, who stand over against each other on the one side and 
on the other ; he is thus one party for himself, as the other of the 
two parties, with which God is dealing in a BiadrjKri, such as the 
eirajyeXia to Abraham, is one party for himself. Thus interpreted 
the passage bears a very simple and natural meaning ; it at once 
becomes clear why the apostle says the first time eVo? ovk ecmv 
and the other time eh ianv, and that without any further defini- 
tion, since indeed none is required. It is hard to see what objec- 
tion can be raised to this interpretation. Thus o Be ©eos eh eariv 
does not refer in the least to the absolute, eternal and unchanging 
unity of God ; this is entirely apart from the discussion ; God is 
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one simply as standing for himself, as one of the two contracting 
parties in this party-relation. And as for the law, what is said 
about it is the merely external statement that the vofj-o<; has a 
quite subordinate importance, just as the position of the fieatTr}-;, 
as one who is not et?, or rather (what can be said of none but him) 
who eVo? ovK eanv, is a merely subordinate position. The eira/^- 
yekla as a Biadri/CT] in which God eh eariv, and in which no fj.eaiTT]'; 
is concerned, stands higher than the vofio';, which cannot be 
thought of without the ^eo-tTT?? and is essentially conditioned by 
him. The law belongs to the same sphere as the /ieo-iri;?, to whom 
it is bound, and whose position is determined for him by the con- 
ception of what he is. One is not therefore warranted to place the 
vdfJM^ on the same liue with the eTrayjeXia, to compare it with or 
exalt it above the promise. All these other ideas about the 
relation of the i-Tj-ajyeXla and the vojxo<; which interpreters have 
fancied they discovered in our passage, have simply been imported 
into it ; however correct they may be in themselves, they do not 
belong to this passage. The apostle has indicated his meaning 
with sufficient clearness, and we need not travel beyond it. 

Up to this point the apostle has spoken of the vdfio<; in such a 
way as if it were of no importance whatever, in comparison with 
the eiraryyeXia. He admitted indeed, ia verse 1 9, that it rav irapa- 
^daecov ^apt!/ irpoaereO'T], yet no sooner was this said than he 
placed it far below the eTrayyeXia, saying that it was SiuTayeh 
Si/ aryyeXcov ev %6t/C" fieaiTov ; and when he added o /ieatri;? 
ez/os OVK eaTiv, 6 Be ©eo? et? eanv, he represented the relation 
of the vdfjLOi to the eTrayyeXla as one of actual opposition. 
Thus he comes very pertinently to put the question : Is the law, 
then, so far below the promise, that we should think there is 
an actual opposition and conflict between the two, that they are 
mutually exclusive of each other, and that thus in comparison 
with the promise the law is to be held not only unnecessary and 
useless, but an element of disunion and conflict ? To • this he 
answers : That is by no means the case. I am far from wishing to 
set up so disparaging a view of the law, and one which so little 
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recognises its significance. I do not depreciate the law to such an 
extent as to consider it of no further importance to me. Yet, on 
the other hand, I cannot, as the Jewish Christians do, value it so 
highly as to make BtKaioa-vvr) e^ epywv vofiov my highest principle. 
I must declare against this view. For if the Mosaic law contained 
such a law as could make alive or save, then righteousness would 
actually come from the law, then it would be possible to be justi- 
fied in the way of the law, by the works of the law. But this is 
far from being the case : in the way of the law there is no 
righteousness to be attained ; the scripture itself asserts the 
contrary and declares the result of the operation of the law to' be 
the very opposite. The scripture declares (cnr/K\eletv in the 
declaratory sense, as Eom. xi. 32) that all is held under the might 
of sin, stands under the principle of sin, so as to be more or less 
afi'ected by it. It declares this in passages such as those quoted, 
Eom. iii. 10 sq. And this has come to pass in order that through 
the knowledge (the apostle here expresses objectively and teleo- 
logically a process which cannot be conceived, but as subjectively 
mediated) that one cannot be saved in this way, the promise in the 
way of faith in Jesus Christ might be given to them that believe. 
And it is just this consideration, that that which, according to the 
scripture, is the result of the operation of the law, the manifest 
universality of sin, serves simply to prepare the way for the 
promise being fulfilled through faith, it is just this that leads us to 
the true view of the law, that it is to be regarded in itself, in its 
whole essence, as a mediating and preparatory stage. The chief 
stages in the apostle's view of the world's religious history are the 
eirayyeTua, the v6fj,o<;, and irtcrn^ (Tr/crTt?, though in itself sub- 
jective, is here taken objectively, the apostle regarding the subject 
entirely from the objective point of view as a divinely ordained 
historical process). 'Now before faith came, faith that is, as a new 
stage of the objective process of development, we were kept under 
the law as if shut into a prison with a view to the faith which 
should afterwards be revealed. Thus the law was our school- 
master till Christ, that we might be justified by faith. Here the 
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apostle is merely drawing a conclusion which results of itself from 
the foregoing ; and the idea of the iraiha<yo3'^'b<; contains nothing 
that was not present in the foregoing ; he simply reverts to the 
principal idea prefixed to this section in verse 1 9, that the law 
t5)v irapa^da-emv x<^pi-v TrpocreTedr]. He now takes up this idea 
agaia as it has been defined and substantiated in the intervening 
verses. The paedagogic nature of the law must thus, from the 
context, refer to its holding back from transgressions, setting a 
limit to them. In the same way the law is likened, verse 23, to 
a prison where a man is detained and watched. It is only in this 
negative sense that the law is to be regarded as a iraiBevymjo';, nor 
must what foUows lead us to ascribe to it the function of an 
educator, as if it had been meant to lead to Christ by awaking the in- 
ward longing for redemption : the words et? Xpiarov simply express 
that the law retained this interim and provisional importance, 
until, in the course of this development, the time came at which 
Christ could appear.-^ And in this negative sense the word points 
to another class of men, so named among the ancients, the slaves 
namely, who accompanied boys not so much for education or 
training, as merely to watch over them. It is such a tutor and 
guide that the law is said to be. It was God's intention, and the 
scope of this whole scheme of religious history that only when 
Christ had come, should justification by faith begin, a thing which 
was impossible under the law. This paedagogic state was only 
for the interval, only a preparation, and so it came to an end at 
once, and of itself, as soon as a new stage of the religious conscious- 
ness and life had come with the appearance of Trto-Tts. Thus we 

1 Neander says, op. cit. i. 435 : " Since the law put an outward check on the 
sinful propensity, which was constantly giving fresh proofs of its refractoriness, 
as by this means the consciousness of the power of the evil principle became 
more vivid, and hence the sense of need both of the forgiveness of sin and free- 
dom from its bondage was awakened, the law became a naiSayaybs eis Xpurrov.'' 
Here two stages are taken together which neither belong to each other essen- 
tially, nor are thus connected by the apostle, at least in this Epistle. As a rein, 
a check, the law awakens in the first instance merely the consciousness of hinder- 
anoe, of opposition, in which the man seeks to be freed, not from sin, but only 
from the law. [There are some modifications of the above view of the naidayaybs 
and the ^eo-iVijs in my N. TheoL 166/. — JEJdUor.] 
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stand no longer under the i/o/ios vaiSaycoyoi; ; for us the law has lost 
its meaning and its use. Here the questions naturally arise whether 
TTta-Tt? has made an end altogether of the 7ra/)aj8ao-et9, for the sake 
of which the law was given ? why, if the vdfio^ be so far inferior to 
faith, the latter had not appeared before ? and whether those, who 
as being under the law had nothing but the BiKaiovadai ef epryav 
vofiov, had not been justified nor saved at all ? The apostle does 
not enter into those questions in this passage, he only takes a broad 
view of the process as it moves through the three stages, eTrayyeXia, 
vdfjLO^, iria-ri^. lUcrri'i is just the iirayyeXla fulfilled and realized ; 
the actual appearance of that which was implicitly contained in the 
BTrayyeXla. Thus the chief difficulty is presented by the vo/mo';, 
which stands between these two, how it comes to be there at all. 
The apostle almost seems to say that it should not properly have 
been there at all : the relation of the i^o'/io? to the other two 
momenta is at any rate taken as purely external : the vdfio<; has no 
inward connexion with the other ; it is there merely rav irapa^d- 
aewv xaptz', that there may not be a total want of government and 
order in the interval until Tr/o-Tt? arrives, and that there may be 
something to serve as a thread, though in a merely external way, 
for the religious development. As long as man stands under the 
law's discipline and severity, he is in a condition of bondage ; law 
and faith are related to each other as servitiide and freedom, or as 
the slave to the son and heir of the house. The apostle finds this 
relation also prefigured in Abraham, in his two sons, Ishmael and 
Isaac. Ishmael the son of the bondwoman, the slave by birth, 
stands for the law, because the law places man in a position of 
bondage before God. Isaac, the son of the free woman Sarah, 
born, moreover, after a special divine promise, is the type of 
Christians as reKva rr}'; eVa^yeXia?. The one is a son only in the 
literal outward sense, the other not in a literal, but in a higher 
spiritual sense. The mothers of these two sons represent the two 
hiadrjKai, or forms of religion, Hagar the Jerusalem that now is, 
Sarah the upper, heavenly Jerusalem. This upper Jerusalem, the 
free, is our mother : for we Christians are Christians simply in 
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virtue of our Christian consciousness which assures us of our 
freedom from the law. Having this freedom, we belong to a 
BiaOriKT] essentially different from the Mosaic, G-al. iv. 22 sq. 

When we consider the position which the apostle assigns to the 
law, and the terms he uses to describe its distinctive character, 
we see that the law is here degraded from its absolute value, and 
reduced to the rank of a subordinate stage. Thus we can easily 
understand how Gnostics of the most pronounced Antinomianism 
appealed to our apostle's authority. The law is given only for 
discipline and punishment, it is to act as a barrier, as a dam 
against men's constantly increasing transgressions, that they may 
not exceed all bounds. And the law has not proved adequate even 
for this negative task of prevention ; the scripture and the_ law 
itself attest that under the law sin acquired an unlimited sway. 
The law then is there only to appear in its impotence as against 
the might of sin, which it has failed to subdue. The apostle has 
not further explained what in his view was the reason why the 
law was thus, as it appeared, so uselessly interposed between the 
promise and faith, as if to hold the two as far as possible asunder, 
and cause an interval to intervene before the promise was fulfilled 
in faith. But we are able to infer the thought which was present 
to his mind on this point, from his comparison of the law to a 
■n-aiBayayoi;, a functionary who has only children to deal with. 
Then he calls the man who stands under the law an infant (minor) 
in a state of dependence, in which he differs nothing from a bonds- 
man, and is under tutors and governors, and who cannot emerge 
from that state of pupilage and become the master of his in- 
heritance until a certain fixed period. Gal. iv. 1 sq. In the same 
connexion it is said expressly that only when the time had come 
to its fulfilment, when this period had expired, did God send his 
Son. Considering this statement, and in conjunction with it the 
term crTOi-^eia tov koct/jlov which is applied to Judaism, Gal. 
iv. 3, we see that the apostle stands here at the standpoint of a 
great and wide historical view, in which he distinguishes two 
periods of the history of the world and of religion. The former 
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of these, the ante-Messianic, as" commonly distinguished in the 
Jewish view of history from the Messianic, he regards as in general 
the period of the tirocinium of the world or of the world's history, 
in which, as it must be at the beginning of everythhig that is to 
have a great history, all was yet rude and wild. This character, 
which the world as a whole possessed at that period, belonged also 
to the law : its raison dJ&tre as a z/o/ao? ■7raiha'yw<y'o<; was to take the 
Jews under its hard discipline, and hold them there till the 
beginning of a new period of cosmic and religious history. This 
new period was that of spiritual freedom, in which the unfree 
servile condition had reached its term, and humanity, hitherto 
a pupil and in need of a tutor, had grown into a free and iu- 
dependent man. Short as the apostle's words are, they are so, 
chosen as to exclude every thought of chance or caprice entering 
iato this process. The apostle places himself within the process, 
one which had indeed been predetermined ia God's decree, but 
which was nevertheless conditioned by the successive stages of a 
historical development, and in which no other cause than this was 
possible, since, as he indicates, humanity as a whole, no less than 
the individual man, is appointed to pass through certain periods of 
life. From this poiut of view the apostle recognised in the law 
simply a pedagogue appointed for the period of youth, and whose 
office was little more than to curb the wild outbreaks of sin. 
But the law proved unequal to this office, and simply demonstrated 
by its powerlessness the universality of the reign of sin. Thus 
in one aspect the apostle recognised in the law a mere TraiBajQ}yo<;, 
but, on the other hand, he looked at it in the light of a divine plan 
of education ; could he then rest satisfied with this merely external 
view of the law ? We see from the Epistle to the Eomans that he did 
not confine himself to this view of it ; and the harsher view of the 
law which we find in the Epistle to the Galatians is clear evidence 
that that work belongs to an earlier stage of the apostle's activity. 
To apprehend the deeper meaning of the law, it was necessary to 
regard it not as a mere instrument of correction thrust in externally 
between the i-jrajyeXla and Tr/o-Tt?, but as itself an essential and 
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influential factor in the religious development under review. And 
this could only be through the assertion of a more inward relation 
between the law and sin. The object of the law was not now to 
be sought in the transgressions which stood over against it externally 
and existed independently of it and before it ; and its relation to 
which was one of mere repression and prevention : the trans- 
gressions must be referred to their principle, dfiaprla, and this 
latter could not be understood in its essence except in the light of 
the law. If the essence of sin be not what it is objectively, but 
what is subjective about it, the consciousness one has of it, then 
sin can only be realized through the law ; but as it is realized only 
in the element of consciousness, the law, in proportion as it brings 
it to reality, brings about also the inward possibility of its removal. 
Sin, being thus developed by the intervention of the law, comes to a 
head in the division of the man with himself which it brings about. 
Here the man realizes the whole power of sin ; but in this state of 
mind he is already inwardly loosed from it and turned towards the 
operation of grace. Thus the law is not merely an outward stage 
of the history of religion : it is an inward momentum in the de- 
velopment of the religious consciousness : it is the consciousness 
of sin turning in upon itself, and it fuliils its mission in the re- 
ligious development simply by appearing as the consciousness of 
sin to mediate between sin and grace. This is the apostle's stand- 
point in the Epistle to the Eomans, where it is' said of the law not 
merely that it twv irapa^da-ewv %a/5ti' TrpoaereOri, but that it is 
8vvafiL^ T779 dfiapTbw;, and that because hid vojxov eirlyvcoai^ tw 
dfiapri,a<i. 

We come now to heathenism and its relation to Judaism and 
Christianity. It might be thought that the principle stated by the 
apostle, Eom. v. 1 3, that where there is no law sin is not imputed, 
furnished us with his moral estimate of heathenism. But, on the 
one hand, the universality of death attests the universality of the 
reign of sin among the heathens also ; and, on the other hand, if 
they were judged incapable of having sin imputed to them, this 
would not elevate them in the scale of moral and religious life, it 
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would, on the contrary, degrade them in that scale ; for unconscious- 
ness of sin must necessarily be followed at some time or other by 
consciousness of it. But the principle appealed to is not applicable 
to heathenism ; though the heathens did not possess the Mosaic 
Law, and were to that extent avofiot (Eom. ii. 12, 1 Cor. ix. 21), 
yet they were not absolutely without law. The place of a positive 
law is supplied in their case by the natural moral consciousness, 
which of itself informs them what they ought to do, and what to 
leave undone, Eom. ii. 14 sq. Thus the same reign of sin is found 
to prevail in heathenism as in Judaism, and even more strikingly 
than there ; for the natural law could not be so effective a barrier 
against transgressions as the positive law, and the reign of sin declares 
itself in exhibitions of the grossest sensuality, which reduce heathen- 
ism morally far below the level of Judaism. But the characteristic 
difference between Judaism and heathenism is not to be looked for 
on this moral side, where both alike fall to be included under the 
idea of sin. The essential conception of heathenism is that it is 
a declension from the true idea of God, a denial and perversion of 
the original consciousness of God. There is an original and uni- 
versal revelation of God to humanity in which the heathens shared, 
which comes from nature and history as well as from conscience, 
and which was sufficient to make them acquainted with the nature 
of God, so far as it can be the object of human apprehension. It 
is therefore entirely their own fault that they did not preserve 
and complete the knowledge which God himself had thus given 
them of his true nature. This is a moral delinquency to be charged 
to their own free-will, the source of which is to be looked for 
mainly in their ingratitude, Eom. i. 21. But when once through 
their own free-will they had turned away from the true God, their 
thought and imagination could not but turn from the truly exist- 
ent to the non-existent, the vain, the empty shadow. Their con- 
sciousness being no longer enlightened by the true idea of God, fell 
into an obscurity which not only debarred them from seeing the 
true, but caused them to set the false in the place of the true. 
"Wanting the true knowledge of God they wanted also the absolute 
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priuciple of truth ; they could place the standard of truth nowhere 
but in themselves, and so they came to regard their own thoughts 
and imaginations as the highest wisdom. ^da-KOvref elvai, (ro(j)oi, 
efia>pdvdr](Tav, says the apostle, Eom. i. 22, obviously with reference 
to the Hellenic philosophy or culture. He saw in this philosophy 
a knowledge that was nothing more than subjective, devoid of all 
objective truth, sprung from the turbid source of human egoism. 
For, of course, heathenism could not be simply the negation of the 
true idea of God ; it necessarily set up something else to take the 
name and honour of the absolute, in place of the true Absolute 
whom it denied. Though the absolute contents of the idea of God 
had vanished from consciousness, yet there remained behind the 
formal postulate that there must be something absolute. Hence 
heathenism is not merely a turning away from the true Absolute, 
but the perversion of it to its opposite ; it is the falsehood that that 
which is essentially finite and transitory is the absolute itself. 
This is the character of the heathen idol-worship, in which the 
So^a which properly belongs to the absolute God alone is trans- 
ferred to finite beings, and the latter are substituted, as a spurious 
likeness, for the former. Heathenism, as the apostle apprehends 
it, is the theoretical confusion of the finite with the absolute, the 
identification of the true, the real, which is the nature of none but 
God himself, with the untrue, the unreal, the lie, — the placing of 
the creature on the level of the Creator. As the radical error of 
heathenism is an unnatural transposition of the true natural order 
of the universe, so its practical outcome in the moral life of man 
could be nothing but a perversion of the natural relations. 
Heathenism and Judaism both fall under the common term 
dfiapria ; the difference between them is the difference between 
sin and vice : vice differing from sin in this, that it is not merely 
the transgression of a specific injunction, which may have reference 
to a merely outward act, but an inward immorality, a degradation, 
disgrace, the pollution of the man's nature. This is what the 
apostle means in the words, Eom. i. 24, m-apihajKev avTov<i 6 ©eo? . . . 
eh aKudapcj-lav (verse 26 : et? TrdOrj art/i/a?) tov dnfid^eaOai rd 
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a-wfiara avrSiv ev eavroh. In enumerating the heathen vices, the 
apostle gives precedence to those, as most characteristic of heathen- 
ism, in which the unnatural perversion of the order of nature 
appears most clearly, verses 26, 27. He deduces this practical per- 
version from that theoretical perversion of the consciousness which 
all heathenism exhibited, verse 28. And as they did not like to 
retain God in their knowledge, God gave them over to a reprobate 
mind, so that they did what is not convenient. The moral self- 
debasement into which they sank was the natural, and in so far 
divinely ordained, consequence of the inadequate relation which 
their religious consciousness sustained to the idea of God. This 
view of heathenism followed of necessity from the idea with which 
the apostle started, and which is the corner-stone of his whole 
thinking on the subject, that it is an apostasy from the true idea of 
God, which arises out of a moral aversion of the will from him. 

Striking and profound as the apostle's description and explana- 
tion of heathenism are, yet to trace it altogether to moral per- 
versity is only half the truth. There is another and an equally 
essential consideration to be added, namely, that this moral deflec- 
tion could' never have gone so far if the consciousness of God had 
been clearer and deeper to begin with. When all the elements are 
considered which go to make up the conception of the heathen 
religion, this must not be forgotten, that the consciousness of God 
origiaally present in it was not so deep and clear as elsewhere, that 
it laboured from the beginning under this radical defect, and stood 
in a position from which it had yet to develop itself, by working 
itseK clear of the natural element with which it was entangled. 
At Eom. i. 19 sg^, where he is concerned with a moral estimate of 
heathenism, the apostle devotes himself chiefly to the first of these 
two sides ; but the other was not necessarily excluded, since he 
distinguishes different stages and periods of the religious develop- 
ment of mankind. We saw from Gal. iii. 19 sq., iv. 1 sq., that he 
regarded Judaism from this point of view, and so we might expect 
that he would look at heathenism in the same way. Accordingly 
we find that in that section of the Galatian Epistle he expressly 
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comprehends heathenism and Judaism in one term which places 
them both at the same subordinate stage in the development of 
religion. There can be no doubt that this is the force of the ex- 
pression used, Gal. iv. 3, 9, to, aToo'x^eia tov Koafiov. The aToi')(eM 
Tov Koa-fiov are not the elements as the ultimate principles of the 
world in a physical sense, but the elements as beginnings of instruc- 
tion, appropriate for those who are still vrpinoi,, still in the age of child- 
hood. The (jToix^la must certainly include the law : and as the 
v-^TTioi for whom the aroixela are designed have already been placed 
(iv. 1) in the category of bondsmen, the apostle is here character- 
izing the relation to the a-Toixela as a relation of bondage. Yet 
the point of view from which the law is regarded in the expression 
OTOixfia is different from that where it is called a iraiSayaytK!. 
There is at any rate something more than mere discipline and pun- 
ishment ; here the law is not merely for this negative purpose, but 
also for the positive end of instruction. The vrpno'i is to be in- 
structed, as befits his age, in the first elements. As for the words 
TOV Koa-fiov, the writer is treating of the periods of religious develop- 
ment, and Koa/jLO'i can only signify cosmic or religious history. The 
primary elements in which the j/7j7rto9 is instructed are the elements 
and beginnings of the world itself at the very beginning of its his- 
tory, when it was in a state still rude and imperfect, and the forms 
it had assumed were hard and severe. It is true that the law is 
the first and most important of these o-Totp^eZa rov Koafiov ; but 
that is only in so far as it is regarded generally under the aspect 
of a religious development which still bears the features of a rude 
beginning. Thus it is probable that the apostle meant to include 
in the aTOivela tov Koafiov both Judaism and heathenism. In verse 
9, however, there can be no doubt that this is so. Here he is ad- 
dressing Gentile Christians whom Jews were seeking to influence 
in the direction of Judaism. He calls their leaning towards 
Judaism a return to those o-rot^j^eia, weak and beggarly elements, 
as he terms them, because there is nothing in them from which a 
strong spiritual life could be evolved. Where God is not yet 
known as a spirit, where religion is occupied with nothing but 
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the material, sensual, carnal (for this is the idea of the aroixeia), 
there all is dead and empty, there is no true vital principle, the 
religion is void of spiritual contents. These two religions are at 
the most elementary stage of religion ; they are occupied with the 
material, not with the spiritual ; they place the essence of religion 
in things which belong entirely to the region of the physical life. 
The aroi^eca are thus the first beginnings, the elements of religion, 
and the word conveys further the impression that this elementary 
religion is occupied with nothing higher than the elements, prin- 
ciples, and substances of the outward physical life. Judaism con- 
tained many of those purely natural elements : it also was bound 
to the natural, the material, as to days, months, fixed times ; thus it 
also was a nature-religion, based upon those physical a-Toi,')(^eia, the 
natural being invested as such with religious significance. The 
(7Toi')(ela, then, the elements of religion^ of which the apostle speaks 

' The meaning generally given to (rroix^'ia, elements of religion, or beginnings 
of religious knowledge, is asserted by Neander to be inadmissible, because Paul 
would then be indicating by it a common conception, applicable to a certain 
extent to heathenism and Judaism equally (PI. and Tr. L 465). " But how," he 
says, "could this agree with the views of Paul, who regarded Judaism as indeed 
a subordinate and preparatory stage of religion, but yet as one founded on a 
divine revelation ; who saw in heathenism, on the other hand, that is, in idolatrj', 
of which he is speaking here, not a subordinate stage of religion, but a thing 
entirely foreign to the nature of religion, a suppression, brought about by sin, of 
the original knowledge of God?" He proposes, instead, the following interpreta- 
tion : the entanglement of religion in sensuous forms, that is, her state of servi- 
tude under the elements of the world, is what is common to Judaism and 
heathenism. But we must ask if this be not as much as the other a common 
conception, applicable to a certain extent to Judaism and heathenism equally ? 
What difference is there logically between the one interpretation and the other ? 
And what difficulty is there in supposing that Paul placed heathenism on one side 
on the same level with Judaism, and on another side beneath it ? [In his Neutest. 
Theol., 171, Baur adheres only to one side of the above interpretation of o-Toix^la 
Tov KotTfiov (on the meaning of the term in the Epistle to the Colossians, vide p. 
30). He says there that the aroixeia tov Koafiov are physical elements and sub- 
stances as the basis of the heathen nature-religion, that is, the constellations : 
that in many things, in its symbols and ceremonies, its feasts, and its sumptuary 
laws, and in many other ordinances, such as circumcision, Judaism had the same 
physical character ; that the radical ideas of both, the principle of the religious 
consciousness in both, were so much bound up in the natural, the material, the 
sensuous, as to place man before God in no higher relation than that of bondage : 
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here, are the physical elements, which were reckoned objects of 
reverence in both religions, the Jewish and the heathen, and served 
in a slavish and unspiritual way. 

Though this be so, yet heathenism stands far below Judaism : 
for the latter consists not only in the (7T0Lj(eia, but also in the law, 
and in the promises which stand above the law. Heathenism has 
indeed a law in itself, yet it is essentially different from the law ; 
and in the same way it is a religion, and yet no religion, because 
the conception of religion is only realized in the form of revelation. 
Thus Judaism, negative as its relation to Christianity is, is yet on 
the same line with Christianity in this, — that it is a Zia6r\icrj, a 
special institution of God, through which he has entered on a 
definite relation towards man. There is an old and there is a new 
BoaOrjKrj, 2 Cor. iii. 6, 14, and the two Bi,a07jKai are so closely and 
so essentially connected, that the new could not have come into 
existence without the old. It is true that circumcision has no 
religious significance for the Christian ; yet the way from heathen- 
ism to Christianity does, in a certain aspect, lie through Judaism ; 
it is impossible to understand the new Biadi^icr] without being 
acquainted with the old. This explains to us why when the apostle 
speaks of the Old Testament in his Epistles he makes no distinc- 
tion between the Judaeo-Christian and the Gentile-Christian sec- 
tions of his readers ; and how, even when addressing Gentile 
Christians, he does not scruple to call the members of the old dis- 
pensation their fathers, 1 Cor. x. 1, thus indicating how in his view 
the two dispensations formed one connected whole. This is the 
essential advantage which Judaism has over heathenism, TreptTo/irj 
over aKpo^vcTTia. Though there is no distinction between Jews 
and Gentiles in their relation to Christianity, though in this respect 
the two are precisely equal, yet as soon as a comparison is instituted 
between the two, the 'louSato? is preferred to the "EXXtiv, Eom. 
i. 1 6. The Jew stands at a higher stage of religious consciousness, 

so that in neither religion was God known as a spirit. In this he follows 
Sehneekenburger : was sind die o-rotx-r. k. Theol. Jahrb. vii. 1848, p. 445 sq. — 
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or, as the apostle defines the superiority of the irepiTOfjL'!] to the 
aicpo^vaTia, Eom. iii. 2, eina-revdrjaav to. \07ta tov ©eov ry 
irepnofirj. This, it is evident, does not refer to circumcision as 
such, but to Judaism as the religion of the circumcised. There is 
committed to Judaism something that heathenism does not possess. 
There is a peculiar treasure deposited in Judaism for preservation. 
God has declared himself in it in a special manner ; or, in a word, 
the religion it contains is the religion of revelation. Being the 
religion of revelation it is also the religion of the promise, in which 
that is contained in idea, which is realized in Christianity. It is 
to the Israelites that the sonship belongs, and the visible presence 
of God, the covenants, and the giving of the law, and the seivice 
of God, and the promises ; to whom belong the fathers, of whom 
Christ came according to the flesh ; wherefore God who is exalted 
above all is to be blessed for ever, Eom. ix. 4, 5. This also is part 
of that relation of identity in which Judaism stands to Christianity, 
that in it everything that is distinctive and valuable in Christianity 
is already contained typically, symbolically, allegorically. The 
baptism of the Israelites unto Moses is a type of Christian baptism. 
The food and drink with which they were supplied in the wilder- 
ness is a type of the Christian supper, 1 Cor. x. 1 sq. ; the slain 
paschal lamb is a type of Christ killed at the feast of Passover, 
1 Cor. V. 7. Thus Judaism is related to Christianity as the type 
to the antitype. 



SIXTH CHAPTER. 

CHRISTIANITY AS A NEW PEINCIPLB IN THE WORLD'S 
HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT. 

The relation of Christianity to heathenism and Judaism is, as we 
have seen, defined as that between the absolute religion and the 
preparatory and subordinate forms of religion. We have here the 
progress from servitiide to freedom, from nonage to majority, from 
the age of childhood to the age of maturity, from the flesh to the 
spirit. The state left behind is one in which the divine spirit is so 
little apprehended, that those dwelling in it are without any higher 
guiding principle : this is heathenism, 1 Cor. xii. 2, 3 : or it is the 
torturing conflict between the law and sin, beyond which Judaism 
can never pass. The state now reached is a truly spiritual con- 
sciousness charged with its own proper contents and at one 
with itself. It is only in Christianity that man can feel himself 
lifted up into the region of the spirit and of the spiritual life : it 
is only here that his relation to God is that of spirit to spirit. 
Christianity is essentially the religion of the spirit, and where the 
spirit is there is liberty and light, the clear and unshadowed iden- 
tity of the spirit with itself If ow what Christianity thus is as 
the absolute religion it is only through Christ. And the explana- 
tion can only be found in Christ, how the transition is effected 
from the first period, including heathenism and Judaism, to the 
second. This of itself, of course, should warn us not to think of 
a transition lying in the nature of the case and proceeding naturally 
out of it. In the apostle's view Christ's entrance into the world 
and into the life of humanity is a thing entu-ely supernatural. 
Christianity comes into existence by God's sending his Son. Yet 
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this does not prevent the apostle from regarding the appearance of 
Christ and of Christianity in the light of a process developing itself 
in history and advancing through various stages. In all those con- 
trasts in the light of which Christianity is regarded, as that between 
servitude and freedom, nonage and majority, sin and grace, death 
and life, the first and the second Adam, we trace the idea of an 
immanent process of development, proceeding by the conflict of 
mutually reacting momenta. Supernatural though the appearance 
of Christianity is, it is not entirely incomprehensible. It is to be 
comprehended, in part philosophically, from the essential inward 
connexion of one momentum with another, and in part historically, 
from the historical conditions in which it appeared. As for the 
first, Christianity is the natural outcome of the process in which 
sin grows by the operation of the law into the consciousness of sin ; 
for this is the necessary condition for the approach of grace. The 
latter is most clearly stated by the apostle in the passage Gal. 
iv. 4. When the fulness of the time was come, God sent his Son, 
as one <yevo/Mevov e/e yvvaiKOf, jevo/Mevov vtto vofiov, iva tov? vtto 
vofiov e^ayopacrr], iva t7)v vio6ecnav aTroKa^w/Mev. That is to say, 
that God placed the man Jesus when he destined him to be the 
Messiah, or the Son of God, in that historical crisis where the ful- 
ness of the time was to ensue and the one period was to pass 
over into the other. On this account he was to be essentially 
man, and to enter into the world just as any other man, as one 
r/evo/j.evo'; e« yvvaiKo<;. This expression for being born as man does 
not directly exclude a supernatural generation, but in the connexion 
ib certainly seems very unlikely that such an idea was entertained. 
He who is bom of a woman is simply a man coming into exis- 
tence in the ordinary and natural way. He is yevo/j-evo^ etc jvvai- 
Ko<;, and he is yevd/ievo'; v-tto vofiov ; he bears the impress and 
character of the a-rofxela tov icda-fwv. The apostle's idea seems to 
be that since the transition from one period to another was to be 
made in his person, it was necessary that he should represent the 
first period in his own person. As he entered at his birth into the 
conditions of humanity, he stood also under the law : the law made 
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the same claim on him that it makes on all other men. Indeed he 
became the curse of the law, but not on his own account, — it was 
that by dying on account of the curse and discharging the claims 
of the law, he might bring in freedom from the law and make men 
children of God, viol Oeov. He himself is in a special sense the 
vto? Oeov : for in him humanity rises to the consciousness of 
unity with God, in him there is for humanity the principle of its 
new existence, where it is not servile, but free, not under guardian- 
ship, but of full age. Thus as it belongs to human nature 
that the man passes from the restrictions of infancy and youth to 
the independence of maturity, from the unfree to the free, from the 
servant to the son, so Christ entered into humanity as a Son at the 
time appointed for that event, that is, when humanity had arrived 
at its maturity. In this view Christianity is not merely a thing 
that has been imported into humanity from without ; whatever con- 
ception be formed of Christ's person, Christianity is a stage of the 
religious development of the world which has proceeded from a 
principle that is internal and immanent in humanity. Christianity 
is reached by the progress of the spirit to the freedom of its own 
self-consciousness, and humanity cannot arrive at this period tiU 
it has traversed that of unfreedom and servitude. Christ as the 
principle of this period of human development is the second 
Adam over against the first. This antithesis as much as the others 
suggests that Christianity is one of the stages of an immanent pro- 
cess of development. This antithesis contains the main ideas with 
which we are concerned in this chapter. 

In the period of the first Adam sin and death are the ruling 
powers. Death is the wages of sin : that is, so certainly as a man 
sins, so certainly does he also die. The universal reign of death 
is what chiefly distinguishes the first period from the second. But 
do not men die in the second period just as much as in the first ? 
And if death comes because of sin and is the punishment which 
sin deserves and draws after it, then how can the apostle say, as 
he does, Eom. iii. 25, that God has left unpunished the sins com- 
mitted before Christ ? If men- died during that period, then their 
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death paid tlie penalty their sins had incurred and they required 
no other means of expiation. And if the death of Christ be a means 
of expiation set up by God, available to all men for the forgiveness 
of their sins, if sin has ceased to have such a hold on men that 
nothing but their death can discharge the penalty of it, and the 
power of death which reigned throughout the first period is thus 
broken in the second, then those who have received into themselves 
the grace bestowed in Christ and therein the justification by which 
life is imparted, should not die in this latter period. But if they 
do die in this period as much as in the former, then what is the 
difference between the two ? Or are we to understand the long- 
suffering which God manifested in the first period to have consisted 
in this : that he did not suffer the human race to die out altogether, 
and that the dead were always succeeded by the living ? But this 
is the case in the second period as well, and we faO. to see in what 
sense it is true that the one period is distinguished from the other 
by death being the dominating principle of the one and life of the 
.other. The solution of this difficulty lies in an accurate apprehen- 
sion of what the apostle means by the words fo)'^ and ddvaro';. 
He uses these words in a double sense, as including both the 
physical and the ethical, and neither of these two spheres is thought 
of vfdthout an implicit reference to the one and original element in 
which both have their common root. Death and life stand over 
against each other as the first and the second Adam. In the first 
Adam men die, in the second they rise to life, those namely who 
believe in him. Trom this qualification of the statement, that only 
those rise who believe in him, we see how the physical notion of 
life and the ethical are interwoven. If it be said that men die in 
the first Adam, the death here spoken of is first of aU physical 
death ; they die because sin runs its course in them and is followed 
by death, the wages of sin. But this is merely the physical death 
to which man is liable at any rate in virtue of his bodily constitu- 
tion, and which is not necessarily the extinction of his whole ex- 
istence. Why should so great importance be attached to death in 
this sense ? This arises from the Jewish view of the nature and office 
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of the body as an essential element of the human personality. With- 
out the body man is in this view without any material basis for his 
existence ; if death asserts its power over his body, then the power 
of death reigns over him in his entirety ; all the privations bound 
up in the idea of death are now realized in him ; there is no longer 
any life for him, nor any salvation, nor any connexion with the 
kingdom of God. And if death is not to be the total severance of 
this connexion, if he is to look for a life worth having after death, 
then he must be assured of this point first of all, that death has no 
power entirely to destroy his physical life. Hence the great im- 
portance which the resurrection of Jesus possesses for the Christian 
consciousness. It is the positive and actiial evidence of a power 
of life by which death is overcome. Physical death is abolished by 
physical life : in the resurrection of Jesus a new principle of life 
has entered into humanity. 

But physical death is not merely the natural end of life : it also 
results as the wages of sin under God's decree of condemnation. 
Thus the life imparted to humanity through the resurrection of 
Jesus must be something more than physical life. Over against 
the KUTUKpifia of death there stands, as the apostle says in a preg- 
nant expression, Eom. v. 18, the BoKalcoa-K ^(sij?. That is to say, 
the life given to humanity in the resurrection of Jesus is co-exten- 
sive with the change which transfers a man from the state of sin into 
the state of justification ; it comes in that change, and so is more 
than physical life, though it includes that also — it is life in the 
fullest and truest sense. But the chief evidence that there is 
such a life, in which death is conquered and abolished, is the great 
fact of the resurrection of Jesus. The apostle regards the resurrec- 
tion as the principal doctrine of the Christian faith. He writes 
to the Corinthians, 1 Cor. xv. 3, that among the chief points of the 
doctrine which had been delivered to him, and which he had com- 
municated to them, were these : that Christ died for our sins accord- 
ing to the Scriptures, and was buried, and that he rose again on the 
third day. Now that Jesus rose again after his death is an out- 
ward historical fact, from which Christianity derives its objective 
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historical character. In virtue of this fact it is the X070? rov 
a-ravpov, a doctrine founded on a distinct historical basis, and 
thereby essentially different from such truth as is evolved from 
pure reason, 1 Cor. i. 18. It is therefore all-important that that fact 
should be properly authenticated^; and the apostle brings forward 
evidence on the subject, appealing to the appearances of Jesus both 
to the older apostles and to himself One great function of the 
apostles in their preaching of the Gospel is to be witnesses of 
the resurrection of Jesus, 1 Cor. xv. 15. But the resurrection is 
something more than this single historical fact : it also involves a 
general truth. For if it were in itself impossible that the dead should 
rise, then Christ could not have risen. Christ's resurrection therefore 
has made it clear and certain to us that resurrection from the dead is 
possible, that there is such a resurrection. This knowledge is due to 
Christianity ; nor is its connexion with Christianity a merely out- 
ward or accidental one ; Christianity as a whole is based upon the 
fact that a resurrection from the dead is possible, and that it has actu- 
ally come to pass in Christ. If Christ be not risen, the apostle says, 
verse 17, then the faith that Christians have is vain and delusive : 
then there is no forgiveness of sins, and the guilt of sin is not 
removed from us ; hence the Christians who have fallen asleep are 
lost. Death reigns over them with the same dominion which it 
exercised from Adam to Christ : then there are no more miserable 
men than Christians are, — they have much to suffer for their faith, 
and their hope in Christ is limited to this world, there is no hope 
in him beyond. If the death of the body be not done away, if 
death as the end of this life be not succeeded by another life, then 
there is no power of life to overcome the mortality of man. In- 
spiriting and blessed as the Christian faith is even for the present, 
with its assurance of mercy, of justification, and of atonement with 
God, yet it is always liable to be disturbed and darkened by the 
thought of the death which is coming to the body ; and there is 
no way out of this darkness and perplexity unless the Christian 
can become assured that out of the death of the body he wiU rise 
again to a new life. Even the spiritual life, which is the contents 
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of the Christian consciousness, would be no true life at all, if it 
-were not at the same time a physical life. Without the resuiTec- 
tion of the body the personality cannot continue, and the spiiitual 
life of Christianity must embrace this, and bring the Christian the 
assurance that he will continue to exist with the same personality 
as at present. Christianity is therefore meaningless, and its absolute 
idea is untrue except in the light of this fact — that there is a resur- 
rection of the dead. It is not only that Christ rose from the dead 
— he could not have risen if resurrection were in itself impossible, — 
but that what happened in his case is also to happen to all others. 
Thus in Christ and through his resurrection a new principle has 
been introduced into humanity ; that principle has to be developed 
in humanity. This is what tlie apostle means when he says that 
Christ was raised up from the dead as the airap'^^r) tSiv KeKoi/Mt}- 
fjiivmv. As death reigns over the period beginning with Adam, so 
the new principle of life which appeared in Christ rules over the 
second period. The two periods and principles agree in this, that 
Adam and Christ are both human, since Christ is a man as much 
as Adam ; the one princijJle as well as the other is immanent in 
humanity. Christ as much as Adam belongs essentially to humanity, 
is subject to all its conditions and part of its history, and hence it 
is, that the principle which he brought in becomes incorporate with 
and a living power in humanity. As then in Adam all die, so in 
Christ shall all be made alive, verse 22. They are made alive in him 
because of their common nature with him, because he,' who has in 
himself the principle of life, is a man like them. Now how are 
we to account for this sweeping statement, " All shall be made 
alive"? On the one side, only those who are in Christ are made 
alive ; on the other side, the life is spoken of as co-extensive with 
the death in Adam. The reason of this is that the physical and 
the ethical idea of life are not held apart from each other. The 
life that comes from Christ is the life of the resurrection, and 
therefore a physical life ; but, on the other hand, only those can 
obtain it who have the spiritual life that is awakened by faith in 
Christ. The life which comes from Christ, then, is a thing which is 
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mediated by the spiritual life of faith, and must be life in the 
highest sense, the blessed life. The being made alive would thus 
seem to mean nothing more or less than salvation. But it is 
asserted of all universally, and this plainly implies the apostle's 
belief that the principle which has come to actuality in Christ is of 
sufficient energy and power to quicken all men for the resurrection 
to the blessed life. His whole argument on the subject leads to this 
conclusion. Adam and Christ are related to each other as death 
and Ufe, as dying and rising again. The same human nature which 
perishes in the one rises again in the other. In contrasting Adam 
and Christ with each other as the physical and the spiritual 
principle, the apostle goes on to show that the one cannot exist 
without the other, that the two things, death and resurrection, are 
essential momenta in one and the same process of development. 
For so it is written, he says, verse 45, " The first man Adam was 
made a living soul, the last Adam was made a quickening spirit. 
Howbeit that was not first which is spiritual, but that which is 
psychical ; and afterward that which is spiritual. The first man 
was of the earth, earthy ; the second man is the Lord from heaven. 
As the earthy was, so are they that are earthy ; and as the heavenly 
was, so are they that are heavenly. And as we have borne the 
image of the earthy, we shall also bear the image of .the heavenly. 
For flesh and blood cannot inherit the kingdom of God ; nor can the 
corruptible inherit incorruption." There is thus not only a material 
earthly life, but also a spiritual, heavenly life ; not only a physical, 
but also a pneumatical Adam. Some think that as the apostle is 
discussing the resurrection he must be speaking merely of the 
bodily constitution of the first man, with a view to showing that 
there are different kinds of bodies, higher and lower, physical and 
pneumatical, and that man rises from the lower to the higher. 
The human race, the apostle is thought to argue, is first endowed 
with an earthly body after the type of the first man, and only at a 
later period does it attain to a higher, more than earthly nature, 
after the type of the Eedeemer, i.e. of his glorified body. The 
present human body, then, is to be changed and glorified. But this 
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is not what the apostle is sayiag. It is not only the bodily structure 
that he is thinking of when he calls the first Adam a living soul, 
and the second a quickening spirit, — the one psychical and earthy, 
the other spiritual and heavenly. He is thinking of the whole per- 
sonality of the two. This is quite clear when we remember how 
he does not regard the resurrection as being merely the restora- 
tion of the body, but as that state of higher greater life of which 
the glorified body is to be the seat.-^ The resurrection does not 
consist, in his view, in a change of the human body taking place 
instantaneously at a certain crisis through a supernatural opera- 
tion of God. This was the unspiritual Jewish view. But to the 
apostle the resurrection is a form, a stage, of life, to which the 
whole system of organic life, natural and human, bears witness. 
He adduces the following arguments to show the possibility of 
the resurrection. 1. That nature presents us with phenomena 
precisely analogous to it, changes in which new life springs from 
death and corruption in the same individual. The most appro- 
priate symbol of the resurrection is the seed-corn which dies and 
yet lives again, verses 36-38. 2. !N"ature presents to us a great 
multiplicity and diversity of bodies or existences, some less perfect, 
and some much more perfect. Hence we conclude that man also 
may have not only a mortal but an immortal nature, verses 39-43. 
3. The two elements that make up man's nature being the i^vj^ 
and the Trvevfia (yjrvxv here as the sensuous part, and including the 
aap^, the ylrv^tKoii being equivalent to the aapKiicbi), and the two 
opposite sides of human nature which are combined to a unity in 
him, being represented by Adam and Christ, the first and the 
second, the earthly and the heavenly man, the relation of the 

1 When the apostle says, 1 Cor. nv. 44, a-ireipeTai. a-afia ^vx'xiiv, iyciperai aSifui 
wvevfianKov eVri aSiixa yjfv)(tK6u, Kol ea-Ti (Tuijia 'iTvevfj,aTiK6v, this refers to the 
■whole personality and substance of the man in the two distinct periods. It is 
not to be overlooked that (Tajia is to the apostle a different thing from <7ap|, and 
a much higher thing. He knows of no resurrection of the <Tap^ ; the erap^ is no 
part of the man's personality after the resurrection. Those who resurge exist 
only in a amfia TrvevfiaTiKov ; cmfia is thus to the apostle the concrete form in 
■which the substance of any being's existence is contained. 
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present life to tlie future cannot be conceived to be anything else 
than an advance from the psychical life to the pneumatical. If in 
his present state man stands at the stage of the psychical life, 
what is more natural than that this subordinate stage should be 
succeeded by a higher, should develop into the stage of the pneu- 
matical life ? (verse 44.) 

Now the contrast drawn by the apostle between Adam and Christ 
is not merely that they are the antagonist principles of life and 
death, and that in the one men die, and in the other rise again. 
They are also the representatives, the one as ■^vy^], the other as 
•jTvevfia, of the two great historical periods in which the life of 
humanity runs its course. The collective life of mankind is treated 
here after the analogy of the individual life. As with the in- 
dividual the psychical element predominates in the earlier period of 
life, the spiritual principle being quite undeveloped as yet, though 
of course not wholly wanting; and as this psychical period is 
succeeded by another in which the spiritual principle asserts itseK 
more and more, till in the man's full and mature age when he has 
reached the freedom of the spiritual self-consciousness, it gains 
complete ascendency, — so is it with humanity. The two periods 
are determined by their respective principles, Adam and Christ. 
In the first period it is only the psychical, sensual, carnal, side of 
human nature, that side which suffers the dominion of sin, that 
comes to the surface. In the second the spiritual is the predominat- 
ing principle, the whole thoughts, desires, and actions of men are 
determined by it. If human history be thus divided into two 
periods represented by and depending on Adam and Christ respec- 
tively, then we reach two important conclusions on the nature of 
these two periods. 1. The apostle does not seek to deduce the 
sin of Adam and of his posterity from any other source than their 
own free-will ; yet, at the same time, he could not altogether escape 
from' the idea that the reign of sin during the first period was 
simply the natural predominance of the sensuous side of human 
nature at the time. The relation of the two elements of human 
nature to each -other dictated a certain coiirse which the develop- 
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nient of humanity could not but follow : no other course was 
possible. An earthly sensual man, as Adam was, he lacked the 
strength required to master the sensual impulses of his nature and 
to resist the tendency to sin which was inherent in his constitution. 
Abstractly his free-wiU may have been competent for such an 
effort, yet his will was insufficiently informed by motives, many 
of which could only be supplied by the reason and the spiritual 
sensitiveness to be reached at a later stage. This predominance of 
sense, this impotence of the moral wUl, this tendency to sin, were 
a part of human nature from the beginning, and the apostle does 
not suggest in the remotest way that this was a result of the sin 
of the first man. Indeed he cannot have thought so ; for if Adam 
was to stand in such a contrast with Christ, he must have been 
essentially -v|ri/^tKo? and l/c yr}'; ■^oIko';. 2. As Adam represents this 
side of human nature, and is its principle and the common root of 
all those in whom it is predominant, so we behold in Christ the 
principle of the other, spiritual side of human nature. This con- 
trast of the two principles, however, shows us that it is something 
more than the resurrection and the state to follow it in the future, 
and the abolition it involves of the death inherited from Adam, 
that Christ is regarded as procuring. What is obtained through 
him is the higher spiritual consciousness of man, awakened by 
Christ and invested with permanent authority and power. Christ 
is the principle of this consciousness, and the reason why the apostle 
speaks of it as a resurrection still in the future, is that the victory 
of the new principle over the old, of life over death, is most vividly 
represented in that form. The power of the new principle, more- 
over, can be best recognised and appreciated when viewed in its 
effects in the future world and in bringing about the final consum- 
mation. These future results throw a strong light back on the 
beginnings of Christianity, and show the immense importance of 
the epoch in the development of humanity which Christ brought 
about. The principle which has been brought to light in Christ is 
thus of infinite extension : and it is also infinite intensively as 
realized by the individual. It is the infinite Christian conscious- 
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ness, as a truly spiritual consciousness. The apostle expressly calls 
the principle with which Christ stands over against Adam, pneu- 
matical, and that though he is speaking of the resurrection. But 
the ideas of physical and spiritual life are so closely interwoven 
here, that the Christian principle could not be the principle of the 
resurrection, save in virtue of what it is in itself. The Christian 
principle includes and proceeds upon faith in Christ, on the assur- 
ance of reconciliation and unity with God, on the fellowship of the 
spirit, whose communications are the beginning and the condition 
of the whole new relation ; and it lifts the Christian up so high 
in the religious life, that all things give place to the idea of the 
absolute with which he is inspired : he knows that neither death 
nor life, neither things present nor things to come, can separate 
him from the love of God in Christ Jesus. In this absolute con- 
sciousness he already possesses that life which is superior to every- 
thing worldly, fleeting, and finite ; and all that remains is that 
this life should manifest itself outwardly and extensively in the 
resurrection of the body. 

In order to understand how the physical and the spiritual 
elements are both comprehended and united in this life of which 
Christ is the principle, we have only to remember that the apostle 
represents the development of this life as the continued negation 
of the opposite principle of death. It is in the victory it achieves 
over death that its power and energy are manifested. To the 
Christian consciousness death is already abolished ; it remains that 
it should be abolished in outward fact. The resurrection is 
not merely a life given to men by Christ at a certain definite 
point of time : it is a life which men receive now, and which 
carries with it the triumph of life over death. Each stage in the 
development of this principle is thus a stage in the victory over 
death. Every man rises again in his own order, the apostle says, 
verse 23. There are therefore several distinct stages of the process. 
The first negation of death is the resurrection of Christ himself, 
for he is risen from the dead as the firstfruits of them that slept : 
the principle is identical with his person, and he was necessarily 
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the first in whom it proved its power to conquer death. The 
second negation of death is the resurrection of those who belong to 
Christ, at his coming. At the Parousia of Christ, those who are 
dead rise again, those who are still living at the time are changed. 
Though they have not yet died and fallen under death's dominion, 
yet the principle of death is in them, and they would necessarily 
succumb to it sooner or later. In them also, therefore, death has 
to be overcome, the mortal in them has to be transmuted into 
immortality, else they cannot share that life which begins with 
the resurrection for those who rise. Flesh and blood cannot in- 
herit the kingdom of God, nor can the corruptible, this material 
and sensuous life which is composed of earthly elements, inherit 
incorruption. On this account the apostle designates as a mystery 
what was an unavoidable feature of his view of the future life as 
a post-resurrection life. It was a mystery in so far as it was not 
clearly realized — that all would not have died at the time of 
Christ's coming, but that all would undergo a transformation 
(since the resurrection is also a transformation) ; in a moment, in 
the twinkling of an eye, at the last trump, as soon as it sounds, 
the dead will be raised incorruptible, and the living wiU be 
changed. For according to the order ordained by God, in which 
the whole process moves, from which the -victory of the principle 
of life over the principle of death is to result, it cannot but be the 
case that this corruptible shall put on incorruption, and this 
mortal, immortality, 1 Cor. xv. 50-53. After the resurrection of 
the dead, and the transformation of the living, comes the end, the 
end of the whole present history ; then, that is to say, when Christ 
delivers up the kingdom to God and the Father, when he shall 
have destroyed every rule and every authority and power, for he 
must reign till he has put aU his enemies under his feet. The 
last enemy that shall be destroyed is death, for he has put all 
things under his feet. But when it is said that aU things are put 
under him, it is manifest that this means all things except him 
who put aU things under him. And when aU things are subdued 
under him, then shall he himself, the Son, subject himself also to 
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liim tliat put all things under him, that God may be all in all : w. 
24-28. It is very evident that the apostle here regards the whole 
history of the world and men as the scene of the conflict of two 
principles, one of which has sway at first, but is then attacked and 
conquered and entirely destroyed by the other. The first of these 
principles is death ; the history of the world begins with this one, 
and comes to a close when death, and with death the entire dual- 
ism of which the course of history is the development, has entirely 
disappeared from it. In order to break the might of the principle 
of death, Christ appeared at the time appointed him as the Son of 
God the Father. God caused him, as it were, to issue from him- 
self, enters in him into the process of history, and subjects himself 
in him to the limitations of the world in its subjection to the 
principle of death ; that in the finite the principle of infinity may 
be born and appear, and the world of death be changed into the 
world of life. The power of the death-principle is broken by the 
resurrection of Jesus, yet the life-principle cannot assert its full 
supremacy as long as the world's history still goes on in time. 
Thus the common division of history into the ante-Messianic and 
the Messianic period is replaced in the apostle's mind by the higher 
view that we are now in the alaiv ovto';, and that the aiwv fieWav 
is to follow it. Now is the world of opposition and of struggle : 
Christ bears rule in the name of God, but only that he may sub- 
due all hostile powers in which the principle of deaith continues 
to assert itself. The world to come is the higher world where 
the battle between life and death has been fought out, and the 
victory is complete ; where every jar is stilled. Here the eternal 
and absolute God, who stands above all, takes back into himself, 
out of the historical process in which the world he had created 
stood over against him, all that is his, and embraces it all in the 
eternal unity of his own undivided essence. If the conflict of the 
two principles, life and death, be now concluded, and transformed 
to unity, then Christ, who is identical with the principle of life, 
cannot be any longer outside of God, — he must be in God. The 
opposition through which God sought to bring about the unity of 
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the world with himself has now come to an end, and there is no 
longer any need of mediation or of a mediator. Corruption has 
put on incorruption, the mortal has put on immortality, and the 
words of Scripture are fulfilled : death is swallowed up in victory ; 
death is robbed of its sting. The apostle adds, The sting of death 
is sin, and the strength of sin is the law ; but the victory is given 
through the Lord Jesus Christ. In these words he recapitulates 
the momenta through which the transition from the one principle 
to the other takes place inwardly as well as outwardly. The 
mediation consists, in a word, in this : that the life in which death 
is overcome and abolished is the BoKalmaf; ^corj'i (Eom. v. 1 8). 

Here we might ask if God's being all-in-all is held to imply 
the final cessation of evil by the conversion of the wicked and of 
the devil. The question might be answered in different ways, but 
is of slight importance. It makes little difference in the main, 
whether the evil powers continue to exist in a state of entire ex- 
haustion and impotence, or whether they be at last attracted by 
the irresistible power of good. Whatever be thought on the 
question, it must be perfectly clear that if death is to be robbed 
of his last sting, then there can be no eternal punishment. 

Among the changes to take place in this development of the 
world's history there are two which we may mention specially. 
They are connected with the great final catastrophe, one in the 
physical, the other in the moral world. The first is the transfigura- 
tion of external nature spoken of by the apostle, Eom. viii. 19 sq. 
Nature is to be set free from the vanity and finiteness to which 
she has been made subject, and to be raised to the state of liberty 
which is the glory of the sons of God. Thus external nature also 
is one day to wear the likeness of that unshadowed Christian con- 
sciousness which is at one with itself and God, and is absolved 
from every limitation. The other occurrence which the apostle 
expects from the future is the conversion of the Jews. The blind- 
ness of a part of the Jews, he says, Eom. xi. 25, will last only till 
the fulness of the Gentiles be come in to the Christian body. Then 
all Israel will be saved. If this is to happen only after the con- 
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version of all the Gentiles, tlien it must be at the end, just before 
the Parousia, and the general resurrection. And the apostle ex- 
pected that he himself would live to see the Parousia! What 
mighty events did he compress into the immediate future ! But 
he has not given his reasons for these two expectations, nor did 
he make definite doctrines of them. 



SEVENTH CHAPTER 

FAITH, LOVE, AND HOPE, AS THE THREE MOMENTA OF CHRISTIAN 
CONSCIOUSNESS. 

The process of the world's history is thus divided into two great 
periods, with Adam at the head of the first and Christ at the head 
of the second. The first comes to an end in the present world ; 
the second has its beginning here, but stretches into the infinite 
beyond of the world to come. The Christian consciousness is 
similarly divided between the two elements of the past and of 
the future. It goes back in Adam to the past, and follows the 
whole process of the history that lies between Adam and Christ ; 
and in Christ it directs its view to the most distant future, reaches 
out to the consummation of all things, and finds its rest in the 
result that lies behind that consummation, in God who has then 
become all in all. As directed to the past, the Christian con- 
sciousness is Christian faith ; as directed to the future, it is 
Christian hope, f Christian faith must of necessity be directed to 
the past. It is indeed the living present consciousness of Christ's 
dwelling in us through his spirit ; yet the proper object of faith 
is something that has happened, that is past, and in this instance 
it is the death of Christ upon the cross. All the different 
momenta of Christian faith are centred in the cross.X And it is 
impossible to understand tliese momenta except by tracing them 
backwards, and going up through the series, sin, death, law, to 
Adam, with whom the series originated. Christian faith is essen- 
tially historical ; what is immediate in it has yet been mediated 
by past events, and has its roots in the past. Faith, therefore, 
goes back to the past. It does not, however, take its stand at any 
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one point of the past, it is under the necessity of going back to the 
begianing ; from the beginning it is led forward again from stage 
to stage, from the past to the present, from the present to the 
future. Thus faith stands in the present as an element of con- 
sciousness, but lives in the past. This attitude of the mind 
towards the past comes out very distinctly in the view that every- 
thing in the past has reference to us, and happened principally for 
our sake. In the history of the Old Testament, in the fortunes and 
vicissitudes of the ancient people, the apostle finds a multitude of 
types of the various aspects of Christianity. He says, 1 Cor. x. 6, 
after mentioning a number of occurrences from the Old Testament, 
ravTa Tinrov rj/uv ej€vi^6r]crav, that we should not lust after evil 
things, nor be idolaters, etc. All this happened to them as a type, 
and had reference to the future. The past thus contains a picture 
of the future, and does not find the object which it serves save in 
that future. Hence it is written for our admonition, eU oS? ra 
Te\r) ra>v alavcov KaTTjVTrja-ev, on whom the end of the world's 
history is advancing, on whom the last eventful time is just about 
to break, in which that history shall reach its end and consumma- 
tion. The whole interest of the world's history is concentrated in 
the Te\7] t5>v alcovav ; here every event is solemn and important ; 
to this period all past events have been converging ; this period 
all past events have been prefiguring. Thus the past is consulted 
for an explanation of the present. But not only so : the present 
itself points us forward; it also is to reach a fulfilment in the 
future. The chief interest of the Christian consciousness is in 
the future, and thus faith, including as it does all the momenta of 
the Christian consciousness, yet admitting of different aspects and 
expressions, comes to be hope or longing. In thinking of the 
future, the faith which justifies assumes the character of hope. 
In the spirit, the apostle says, Gal. v. 5, that is, in our Christian 
consciousness, we look through faith for righteousness or justifica- 
tion as the object of our hope (eXTri? BiKaioavv7]<; as 2 Cor. i. 22, 
appa^cav tov irvevfiaToi;, the Trvev/j-a as appa^av), we expect that 
that ZiKaioavyt], which is the object of our hope, will be realized. 
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Though justification belongs to the present as being Trvev/xari and 
6/c ■jrlarew';, yet as eXirh 8LKaioa-vvr}<; it is placed in the future. 
The divine act of justification is only accomplished in the blessed- 
ness of the future ; this is a part of Zticacovadai, thus faith may 
come to be more occupied with the future than with the present, 
and then it will be hope. The Christian's whole thought, and 
desire, and effort is occupied with the future ; he is drawn to it 
by all the ties by which he is bound to Christ. He knows — for 
the apostle's words, 2 Cor. iv. 14, may be understood of Christians 
as Christians — " that he who raised up the Lord Jesus from the dead 
wUl raise up us also by Jesus. For this cause we do not weary, 
but though our outward' man perish, yet our inward man is 
renewed day by day. Tor our transitory light afflictions procure 
for us a transcendently exalted and eternal glory, while we look 
not at the things that are seen, but at the things that are not seen, 
for the visible is temporal, but the invisible is eternal." The 
visible present is a vanishing momentum of the future which is 
as yet invisible ; if the two be held side by side it cannot but 
appear that the sufferings of the present time are of no account 
whatever in comparison with the glory which the future will 
make manifest in us. The Christian cannot but long for this 
glory, the thought of which engrosses him ; his whole mind and 
soul are possessed with longing, and he even imputes his own 
niood to outward physical nature and thinks that it sympathizes 
with his yearning. " For expectant nature waits for the manifesta- 
tion of the sons of God, for the catastrophe at which they shall 
appear in their glory as the sons and heirs of God. For nature 
was made subject to vanity, not willingly, but for the sake of him 
who subjected her ; the hope being reserved to her, that she also ' 
should be freed from the bondage of corruption to the freedom 
which is the glory of the sons of God. For we know that all 
nature groans with us, and is in travail from of old till now : and 
not only she, but we also, who have the firstfruits of the spirit, 
we also groan within ourselves, M'aiting for the adoption, the 
■ redemption of our body. For we have been saved for hope (our- 
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salvation is only the object of hope) : but a hope which is visible 
is no hope : for what a man sees he can no longer be hoping for. 
But if we hope for what we see not, then we wait for it with 
patience," Eom. viii. 18-25. Thus everything is summed up in 
hope : the deepest feeling of the Christian's heart is yearning, — the 
patient waiting for what is yet to come. Even the spirit, which 
the Christian has already received, and in which the blessings of 
the gospel are already consciously his, even the spirit is only an 
airap'xri, only the sacred initiation, only the pledge of something 
higher which has yet to come, of this namely : that the mortal 
shaR be swallowed up of life, 2 Cor. v. 5. This being so, the 
apostle proceeds : — -" I have always good courage, and look beyond 
the present to the future. I know that so long as I am in the 
body I am absent from the Lord, for we walk in faith not by 
sight, but I have good courage and wish rather to go forth out of 
the body and to be at home with the Lord," vv. 6-8. By force of 
yearning after the Lord and reaching forth towards him beyond 
the present to the future, the present and the future come to 
appear to the apostle to lie quite close together. Everything 
seemed to be pressing on to the close, all existing relations and 
arrangements were uncertain, and on the brink of being dissolved, 
1 Cor. vii. 29. The future world was already beginning to appear, 
he believed that he himself was to live to see the appearance of the 
Lord when he should come again and close the world's history by 
his arrival, 1 Cor xv. 52. 

Thus the Christian lives only in the future ; the present has no 
interest except as pointing to the future ; so little does it weigh in 
itself, that if the present has been filled with a hope in Christ 
which is not to have its fulfilment in the future, then Christians 
are of all men most miserable ; that if there be no resurrection of 
the dead, then those are right who say : Let us eat and drink, for 
to-morrow we die, 1 Cor. xv. 19, 32. The consciousness of the 
Christian has nothing in itself to hold on to, if it do not go out 
beyond the present. The consciousness of atonement and unity 
with God is indeed such a blessed thing that there is no greater 
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happiness for a man than to be by his holy life a temple of the 
indwelling G-od ; and yet here it is as if it were not so, as if all 
this blessedness and holiness of soul were nothing in itself, and 
were of value only in the light of the future. There could be no 
stronger expression of the Christian's dependence on the world to 
come. 

And is it then the case that the Christian has nothing in him- 
self now, and irrespective of what the future is to bring, that can 
lift him up absolutely above the limitations of his existence ? Is 
the infiniteness of the Christian consciousness a thing yet to be 
attained, and not already present ? To this we answer, that where 
faith is as yet nothing more than hope, and the spirit works only 
as tlie a'7rapxh> there love comes in as a new element. The 
apostle describes the nature of love in the classical passage, 1 Cor. 
xiii. ; without it, he says, the most distinguished spiritual gifts are 
nothing worth, since it is love alone that teaches how to use them 
well, so that they are really serviceable. Of the highest practical 
virtues it is the same, the utmost devotion and self-sacrifice are 
worthless if they do not proceed from love. He goes on to 
describe love and invest it with every possible distinction as the 
moral quality by means of which man becomes free from every 
selfish feeling, lives not for himself, but only for others, and has no 
ends but such as are lofty and universal. Thus it is love which 
gives the Christian consciousness and life its absolute value. 
Even faith is nothing without love, though love again is simply 
faith actively operative. In comparison with faith and hope, then, 
the apostle distinctly calls love the greatest, since she is what she 
is immediately and absolutely, and therefore always remains what 
she is. She is greater than hope, for when the fulfilment comes 
hope ceases to exist ; and she is greater than faith, for faith does 
not reach its object immediately, but mediately, it is not a 
■jrepfn-arelv Boa e'lBov^. Our present knowledge is obscure and dim, 
not a seeing face to face. This knowing in part has to give place 
to perfect knowledge, this mediate and reflected knowledge to the 
immediate and direct. Even faith as a form of knowledge will 
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cease to be when it rises into sight. Thus love is the greatest of 
the three momenta of the Christian consciousness ; it remains what 
it is, it has absolute value even in the present. Now if love have 
absolute value in herself, if it be possible for the Christian even 
now to be filled with a love which leaves everything that is 
particular, egoistic, and limited, behind, and is her own reward 
instead of having to expect her reward in the future world, — if this 
be so, then is it not quite untrue to say that if there be no 
resurrection of the dead there is nothing better to be done than 
to eat and drink, since this life makes an end of all, and it is all 
the same whether a man lives so or so ? If love be in herself of 
absolute value, then she is so without the resurrection, and all the 
more the more she is without any ulterior interest to inspire her. 
But the reason of her having this absolute value is that the 
principle of the Christian consciousness from which she also 
springs, faith with all that makes up its living contents, has 
absolute value in itself. Faith, love, and hope, are the three 
momenta of the Christian consciousness, the three essential forms 
in which it finds expression ; but while to faith and hope that 
infinity of the subject which Christianity promises is reserved for 
the transcendent hereafter, and is unattained here, love possesses 
that infinity here and now as her own immanent virtue. JT/crTts St' 
dryd'Trrj'; evepyovfievr) is Tr/crTt? in possession of those absolute con- 
tents, which to 7r/o-Tt5 as expressed in eXirh were still unattained 
and only to be expected from the future world. Love, therefore, 
or faith in the form of love, is a greater thing than hope. What 
faith is theoretically love realizes, a consciousness that is free 
within itself, and absolved from all limits and barriers. Thus the 
three momenta in which the apostle while at the highest stage of 
his contemplation sums up the whole contents of his Christian 
consciousness coincide with that principle, as we sought to 
apprehend and to develop it at the outset of our discussion. 



EIGHTH CHAPTER 

SPECIAL DISCUSSION OF CERTAIN SUBORDINATE DOGMATIC QUESTIONS. 

In the preceding chapters we have been considering the Pauline 
doctrine as a connected and organic system, in which one idea rose 
logically out of the other, till the whole stood before us. We haves 
still to consider some questions which may serve to throw light on 
individual points of the apostle's system, though they do not 
materially affect its main positions. The question of greatest import- 
ance under this head is, how the apostle conceived of the higher 
nature of Christ. His doctrine of Christ is not indeed a key to his 
system ; that system can be quite well examined and described 
even before this question is discussed ; yet we must of course devote 
some attention to it, and we may dispose of several other points at 
the same time. 

1. The conception or the essence of religion. 

If it be asked what is the apostle's conception of religion, or what 
he held to be the essential element of religion, we must, of course, 
answer — Eaith. This is man's part in religion ; what is to put man 
in a right relation towards God is faith and what springs out of faith. 
The chief proposition of the apostle's doctrine of justification, 6 ai^^/jta- 
TTo? eK 7r/o-T6(u? frjcreTat, contains his definition of religion. Eeligion 
is essentially faith. Faith is taken here not in its contracted, but id 
its widest sense ; it is faith in that which God must have in him- 
self in order to make man blessed, confidence in his omnipotence. 
With regard to faith in Jesus, faith, that is, in its more specific 
sense, when the apostle means to exhibit that element in it which 
belongs to religion generally, he uses the expression vca-reveLv eirl 
TOP eyelpavTU Iijaovv tov Kvptov -^/xav ex veKpav (Eom. iv. 24). 
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And the distinguishing feature of Abraham's faith is that he be- 
lieved in God as the ^coottoicov tov<; vskoov's kcu KoXtov ra fit] bura 
m ovra (ver. 17). This faith, that God can bring about what seems 
impossible, contains, on the one hand, an expression of absolute 
dependence on God, and, on the other, an attitude of mind, in which 
the standard of possibility is not taken from what actually is, which 
surmounts the present reality, and takes account not only of the 
visible, but also of the invisible. Faith here means, to abstract from 
self and from one's own subjectivity, and to cast one's-self on the 
objective by which the subject is determined. It is the trustful 
surrender of the whole man to God. The ground of this confidence 
is not only God's omnipotence, but also his love ; but first of all it 
must be his omnipotence, because if God is to be the object of con- 
fidence, he must, first of all, have the power to do what love sug- 
gests. The most essential element of religion is thus, that man feel 
his dependence on God, and place an unlimited trust in him. 

The apostle, however, counts not only faith and confidence to be 
of the essence of religion, but also a certain amount and kind of 
action. He says, Eom. ii. 13, that not the hearers but the doers 
of the law are just before God; the difference between circumcision 
and uncircumcision is given up, but is replaced by that between 
the observance and the non-observance of the law. For circum- 
cision profits if one keeps the law, but if one be a transgressor of 
the law then circumcision is made uncircumcision. If then uncir- 
cumcision observes what the law pronounces to be right and good, 
then uncircumcision is counted for circumcision. And the uncir- 
cumcision that is by nature, if it fulfil the law, judges him who with 
the letter and with circumcision is a transgressor of the law. For 
it does not matter what one is outwardly, but only what one is 
•inwardly in regard to the spirit with which he keeps the law (Eom. 
ii. 25). Compare 1 Cor. vii. 19: Circumcision is nothing and un- 
circumcision is nothing ; the main point is the TTj/jT/crt? evToXav 
0eov. This view of the essence of religion rests on the idea that 
justification by works of the law is abstractly a possible road to 
attain that salvation which is religion's ultimate end. If we omit, 
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what the apostle teaches further, that this road does not actually 
lead to that end, then the essence of reljgion must be the 
doing, the observance, of the commandments of God. But works 
and faith are related to each other in respect of the essence of re- 
ligion as hiKaLovaOai, e^ epyav vofiov to hiKaiovcrdai eK Tricrreo)? ; 
works, as distinguished from and separate from faith cannot but 
be imperfect, and can only be the essence of religion in one of its 
lower stages. At a higher stage that essence is faith. 

There are, however, some indications that the apostle regarded 
knowledge as the highest region in which religion moves, and 
placed knowing above both doing and believing. 

He draws a contrast between dim and obscured seeing in a mirror, 
and seeing face to face ; between his piecemeal knowledge now, and 
that which was to come, the knowing perfectly as he was known 
(1 Cor. xiii. 12). These last words may be understood either 
generally, thus : I shall be both the subject and the object of the 
knowledge of the future world, where all is clear and transparent; or 
they may be taken of the knowledge of God : my knowledge of God 
will be as immediate and absolute as God's knowledge of me. In 
any case the highest stage and form of religion is to the apostle that 
in which it is an immediate relation of spirit to spirit ; if man's 
knowledge of God be as absolute as God's knowledge of man, then 
it is nothing but a knowledge identical with itself, the identity 
of subject and object in pure knowledge. Of the same knowledge 
the apostle says, 1 Cor. viii. 3, If any man love God, the same is 
known of him. The context of the passage is not satisfied by the 
interpretation Deo probatur. The apostle is speaking, verse 2, of 
the ryvaiaa which ^vaiol, of the yvwai'; which is disjoined from love; 
and says that this is not the right knowledge, that there can be no 
right yvwai'i without the /caOwi Set yvayvai, which nothing but love 
can supply. Then he takes up the converse, verse 3, referring <yvSi(n<i 
to dydirrj, and here he cannot mean anything but this, — that in the 
true wyaTTT] the true iyva>ai,<; is also contained. In such a man the 
conception of jvcoai<; is realized through his being known by God 
in loving God. This passive, being known, implies the active, 
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knowing: as the object of the absolute divine knowledge he is also 
the subject of it, in so far as it is in him, as he, the object of it, 
has it in himself. Thus he is not only the object, but also the 
depositary, the subject of this divine knowledge of him. Thus 
religion is also knowledge^the highest absolute knowledge on 
man's part, as on God's part. God is known by man in the same 
absolute way as man by God ; in this same absolute knowledge 
God and man are one. 

2. The doctrine of God.^ 

What is most remarkable in the apostle's doctrine of God is how 
he seeks to remove from the idea of God everything particular, 
limited and finite, and to retain nothing but the pure idea of the 
absolute. The final result of the whole world-process is that God 
may be all in all, and this point of view is consistently adhered to 
throughout. Whatever subject he happens to be considering, its 
reference to God is always an essential part of it ; and the more he 
labours to grasp the subject in all its various aspects, and exhibit 
the whole system of its parts and connexions, the more does the 
whole train of thought seem to carry him at last by a natural attrac- 
tion to the absolute idea of God, to find there his conclusion and 
resting-place. As everything proceeds from God, so everything is 
to be referred to him. The one God is the Father, e^ ov ra irdvra 
Kol rjfieh eU avrov (1 Cor. viii. 6), or in the more comprehensive 
expression of Eom. xi. 36, e^ avrov Kai, St, avrov Kai et? avrov ra 
iravra, all things proceed from him, all things come to actuality 
through him, all things have in him their final purpose. As God 
in this absolute sense, he is further the Father of Jesus Christ, by 
whom the whole work of redemption was ordained : ra iravra Ik 
rov @eov, rov KaraWa^avrc; rjfia,'; eavrat Zta 'Irjaov Xpiarov 
(2 Cor. V. 18). This constant reference to the one and universally 
efficient causality of God, and the consequent feelings of gratitude 
and wonder at God's greatness and goodness, causes the apostle to 
break out in direct doxology, as in Eom. ix. 5, 2 Cor. i. 3, xi. 31. 
This view of the absoluteness of the idea of God is the root of the 
1 Cf. Neutest. Theol. 205 sq. 
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apostle's universalism ; he declares repeatedly that God is as much 
the G-od of the Gentiles as of the Jews, and that in this matter there 
is no respect of persons with God (Rom. ii. 11, iii. 29, x: 12). Chris- 
tianity indeed is simply the negation of all particularism to the end 
that the pure and absolute idea of God may be realized in humanity; 
The barriers which divide Jews from Gentiles are removed in the 
justification that is by faith, because faith is the freest way of jus- 
tification, and the only way that answers to the absolute idea of God 
(Eom. iii. 30). But God has proved himself from the very begin- 
ning to be the God of the Gentiles; he did not leave them without 
a witness ; he could not do so, for it belongs to the idea of God 
that he should manifest himself. To 'yvwaTov tov Qeov j>avepov 
ecrrt, ev avTol'i, the apostle says (Eom. i. 19), — for God has mani- 
fested it to them, for the invisible things of him are spiritually be- 
held since the foundation of tlie world, both his eternal power and 
his divinity. This sentence implies, on the one hand, that it be- 
longs to the essence of God to reveal himself, and, on the other, 
that his absolute nature cannot be revealed by any revelation. 
Invisible as it essentially is, it became visible so far as the invisible 
can become visible, through the creation of the world and all that 
God has been doing since then, through all God's works in nature. 
But then this is brought about only through the instrumentality 
of thought : Ttt aopara . . . voovfieva Kadoparai, : it is only through 
thought that it comes to presentation. This knowledge of God 
through the works of nature is not immediate but mediate ; nature 
inay be made the subject of thought and contemplation, and, from 
the operations that are visible there, we may infer an invisible ■ 
cause. The apostle thus indicates that the conclusion from effecj; 
to cause is the natural way to the knowledge of God. That which 
is known of God in this way is his power, and in general the 
divinity of his nature. Whether OeioTT]^ be understood specially 
of the goodness of God as a further element in his nature, and 
different from his power, or, more accurately, of the sura of his 
divine attributes in general, in any case the apostle places the 
power of God before all his other attributes. ; It is the property by 
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which God calls the non-existent to exist (ra /mtj ovra to? ovra 
KoKel, Eom. iv. 17). By his omnipotence God created the world; 
and Christianity, as a spiritual creation, is also to be referred to his 
omnipotence. The same God at whose command light shone out 
of darkness has also, as the apostle says (2 Cor. iv. 6) (here he is 
speakiug of himself personally, but what he says is true of all 
Christians), shined into our hearts, to give us a clear knowledge of 
the glory of God as it appears on the face of Jesus Christ. Chris- 
tianity is a creation of light, as the first appearance of the world 
was; as creator of the world God called the non-existent into 
existence, and that important event on which Christianity depends, 
the resurrection of Jesus, is a similar act of his omnipotence (the 
Apostle places the ^woTroielv tov<; veKpov<; in the same category with 
the KcCKelv to. firj ovra to? ovTa, Eom. iv. 1 7). Thus while the general 
conception which the Christian consciousness entertains of God is 
that he is the Father of Jesus Christ, this conception is further 
defined in this way : that God is he who raised up Jesus from the 
dead (Eom. iv. 24, 25, 2 Cor. iv. 14). The reason for the omni- 
potence of God occupying so large a place in the Christian con- 
sciousness of him is, that it is essential to be assured that he 
BvvaTo<; eo-Tt Koi iroirjaaL what he has promised (Eom. iv. 21). Next 
to his omnipotence, however, is his love : for his love is the first 
and highest cause to which the whole work of redemption which 
he ordained and set in motion, is to be referred (Eom. v. 8, viii. 38, 
2 Cor. xiii. 13). But his love cannot have its way without satis- 
faction being done to his justice : for his justice is the attribute 
through which that relation between God and man which is ade- 
quate to the idea of God must be accomplished. Thus Christianity 
and the scheme of salvation which it declares is itself a revelation 
of God's justice (Eom. i. 1 7). When his justice has been satisfied 
then his love appears in the forgiveness of sins as grace, and, where 
grace prevails, the wrath of God, his retributive justice, has no 
longer any part to play. 

3. The doctrine of Christ. 

Our consideration of the Pauline doctrine has not as yet carried 
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us beyond the idea of the Kvpio'i, the risen and glorified Lord. All 
that that doctrine involves in regard to the person of Christ is that 
Christianity could not have inaugurated the new epoch, which 
dates from the resurrection of Christ, and reaches its full accom- 
plishment at the end of the world, if Christ did not possess in the 
higher dignity to which he has ascended the principle of that new 
life which is to prevail when death has been subdued. But the 
higher dignity which Christ attained after his resurrection suggests 
to us very naturally that we should direct our view backwards and 
inquire, what is Christ ? What was he before he entered on his 
human existence ? He was sent as the Son of God : he entered 
as the Son of God, at the time which God had fore-ordained, into 
the history of humanity and of the world (Eom. viii. 3, Gal. iv. 4). 
This, however, indicates nothing more than his exalted office as 
Messiah. These expressions do not inform us whether he was the 
son of God before he was sent, or became the son of God by being 
sent. We have therefore to look for something more than this uto? 
@eov, and to inquire how much is implied in his pre-existence. 
This question has been frequently discussed of late,-^ yet the apostle's 
position on this subject has never yet been accurately determined. 
It is clear on the one side that a pre-existence such as that of the 
Johanniae Logos-doctrine cannot be traced in our apostle's writings ; 
yet on the other side, it is equally clear that we cannot believe 
him to have regarded Christ's personality as originating only in his 
human existence. We have to define ■what the view is that is 
situated between these two extremes. 

By this time there shotdd surely be little doubt among inter- 
preters that Christ is not called God at Eom. ix. 5. When we 
consider how absolute the idea of God is to the apostle, how 
powerfully the absoluteness of God had taken possession of his 
mind, and how distinctly and consistently he represents the rela- 

^ Cf. my Gescliiohte von der Lehre der Dreieinigkeit u.s.w., 1 Thl. p. 81. 
Zeller, TJeber einige Fragen in BetreflF der neutestamentliclieii Theologie, Theol. 
Jahrb. 1842, p. 51 sq. Kiistlin, der Lehrb. des Evangeliums und der Briefe Joh. 
und die verwandten neutest. Lehrb. 1843, p. 290 sq. Theol. Jahrb. 1845, p. 89 sq. 
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tion of Christ to God as one of subordination, we cannot possibly 
believe that in this one passage he meant to describe Christ as the 
absolute God exalted above aU. The Pauline mode of thought on 
such subjects recognises the limits of the monotheism of Judaism, 
and such an expression would be simply inconsistent with that 
monotheism. ISTor is there any reason why these doxological 
phrases should be taken in a different sense from the other doxo- 
logies which occur in the apostle's writings. Why should they 
not be a doxology referring to God ? For this is what the context 
requires. It is said that the preceding to Kara adpKa leads us to 
expect some higher predicate to be ascribed to Christ. But that is 
not the case : the apostle's intention here is not, as Eom. i. 3, to 
expound his conception of Christ in all its elements, and to indi- 
cate that in him which is more than the a-ap^. If this were his 
intention, it is certainly carried out in a very different way from 
what we find in Eom. L 3, — indeed in a very peculiar and inex- 
plicable way. What he is saying here is simply that one of the 
great advantages by which the Israelites are distinguished, is that 
Christ appeared among them, and as a descendant of their fathers, 
that Christ, in fact, belongs first of all to them. He feared, how- 
ever, to allow too much to the particularism of the Jews, and so he 
had to modify what he had said of Christ's descent by adding that 
' this applied only to the natural extraction of the Messiah ; that it 
was only Kara crdpKa. And this did not require to be balanced 
by another opposite predicate any more than the <Yevofievo>; sk 
rywaiKO'; of GaL iv. 4. Here then we have a passage in which the 
apostle sums up all the benefits and advantages conferred on the 
Israelites by God : and the climax of all these is said to be that 
the Messiah appeared among them, and as the descendant of their 
fathers ; and what is more natural than that, when he arrived at 
that climax, he should give utterance to his feelings of thanks and 
adoration ? In doing so he uses the words eh tov<; al5>va<;, as if 
to indicate that proofs like these of the divine favour, which the 
Israelites had enjoyed, could never be obliterated, nor cease at any 
future time to be a ground of gratitude and praise. De Wette 

Q 
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thinks it unnatural that God should be spoken of as the Being who 
is aU in all, as if purposely to overshadow Christ : yet it cannot be 
alleged that there is no sufficient reason for thus subordinating 
Christ to God, and for this doxology in which God is praised. 
The passage, if properly understood, proves exactly the opposite of 
what is commonly deduced from it ; it proves, namely, how little 
it consisted with the apostle's ideas to place Christ on an equality 
with God, and to give him the name of God. 

The passage 1 Cor. viii. 6 affords much more plausible grounds 
for the assertion that the apostle ascribed divine pre-existence to 
Christ. That this is the force of the words 8t' ov to, iravTa Kai 
rjixeh Bi avrov, is argued on the following grounds : — 1. That it is 
implied in the analogy of these words with the preceding e^ ov to, 
irdvra, and that the expression used of God, Eom. xi. 36, is pre- 
cisely identical. 2. That it is implied in the collocation of iravTa 
and 97/i6?9, the latter being understood most naturally of the whole 
body of Christians, and the former of the totality of things existing. 
3. That the context requires it. The reason given here why 
Christians need not scruple to eat meat offered to idols is the 
same as that given x. 25 sq., viz., that the iheat which is dedi- 
cated to idols belongs in fact to the God of the Christians. This is 
what is meant by the words ef ov r. ir. Now what is said here 
of Christ must be meant to have the same force as what was said 
before of God, and the conclusion is : You are at liberty to eat 
what the heathens have presented to their masters, for this also 
belongs to your master, Christ, since it, with all existing things, was 
made by him.-^ In spite of all this, I still fail to see that this is the 
correct interpretation of the passage. As for the last of the three 
points, the words do not bear the meaning that is put into them; there 
is no such immediate reference to the flesh offered to idols. What 
the apostle means is just this, that the elhmka as such have no reality, 
for though there be many so-called gods, higher and lower {6eol and 
Kvpioi), yet they are no true existences. Christians only have the 
one God, the Father, from whom all things are, and to whom the 

1 Zeller, op. cit. p. 57. 
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Christian has to refer all things ; and the one Lord Jesus Christ, 
through whom all things are, and through -whom Christians also 
are. Thus if the formal distinction drawn in heathenism between 
6eot and Kvpioi be a correct one, yet only in Christianity are there 
a 060? and a Kvpio^ who answer to the distinction. In this passage 
also we have to observe that Christ is not himself called God ; he 
is placed beside the one God as Kvpt,o<;, as a subordinate being, 
corresponding to those beings of lower rank whom the heathens 
worshipped in addition to the beings they called gods, and who 
stood in a more familiar relation to men than the gods did. What 
does this show with regard to the pre-existence of Christ ? If the 
distinction between the 6e6<i and Kvpio<; be a clear and well-defined 
distinction, then it is very improbable that the apostle ascribed to 
Christ as Kvpio^ the highest prerogative of deity, the creation of 
the world. If everything were created by him, then, of course, he 
would be not only Kvpio<; but 0eo?. The Logos is 0eo?, just because 
all things were made by him. The only conclusion open to us in 
interpreting this passage is therefore that between the creation (e^ 
avrov TO, Travra) and the consummation (rj/jLe2<i eU avrov), the apostle 
interpolates what is attributed to Christ, in the words koc eh . . . 
Si avTov, that is, the government and preservation of inanimate 
beings. To, iravTa will then be all that is continually coming to 
pass throughout the course of time ; all things that come to pass in 
whatever way come to pass through Christ ; and we also are what 
we are through him.'' 

This rendering of the irdvTa attributed to Christ is certainly 
quite consistent with his character as Kvpto<; ; yet if we reflect upon 
the sense in which the apostle uses the particle Bia of Christ in 
other passages, we shall see that this rendering of irdvra ascribes 
too much to him. 2 Cor. v. 17, 18, he says that at the standpoint 
of the Christian consciousness all things are become new, ra 8e 
iravra etc tov @eov rov KaTaXSM^avTO<; rjfia<; eavTw Sid 'Irjaov 
Xpia-Tov. Here also all things are of God, because God is always 
the ultimate causality from which all things proceed. But these 
1 Kostlin, op. cU. p. 309. 
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words are obviously inclusive of the ra irdvra Bia 'Irjo-ov Xpicrrov. 
All that Christ has done for the redemption and salvation of men is 
regarded by the apostle as done by God through Christ {Bia — Eom. 
i. 5, iii. 24, 25, v. 2, 9, 10, 11, 18, etc.) This -rravTa Bia 'Irjcrou 
Xpiarov is a part of the rairavra e/c tov OeoO. Thus we see that 
the words 1 Cor. viii. 6, ef ov to. iravra Koi rjfieL'i St' avrov, refer not 
only to the creation of the world, but also to the work of redemp- 
tion in aU its parts. Now is it not obvious that the words immedi- 
ately following these, Bi ov to. -rravTa koI rifieh Bi avrov, do not 
cover more than the to. wdvra of 2 Cor. v. 18, and signify all 
things referring to the redemption and atonement wrought by God 
hia l7)aov Xpiarov. 

Another of the principal loci from which it is sought to show 
that the pre- existence of Christ occurs in Paul's writings is 1 Cor. 
X. 4. There may be a question, it is said, as to the exact sense in 
which Christ is called the spiritual rock which followed the Israel- 
ites in the wilderness; yet there can be no question, that he is 
represented as living, and in some way active at that time. I do 
not see that even this is necessarily implied in the passage. Christ 
is called a -jreTpa Trvev/j.artKri in that sense only in which it is said 
of the Israelites that they to avro ^pm/jia Tj-vevfiariKov ecpar/ov and 
TO avTo TTofia TTvevfiaTiKov eTTiov. Now the reason why the maima 
is called a spiritual food, and the water which sprang up in the 
wilderness a spiritual drink, is simply that they are invested with 
a symbolical reference to the Lord's Supper. Here as elsewhere 
that is called pneumatical which appears to be the higher spiritual 
sense of Scripture in the light of allegorical interpretation. And 
when the apostle calls Christ the ■n-vevfiuTiKr] ireTpa, that simply 
means that he gave an allegorical meaning to the rock which 
followed the Israelites, and discovered in it a type of Christ. We 
should at any rate require more evidence before we could allow 
that this passage contains an assertion of Christ's pre-existence, 
and of his actual working in his pre-existent state. 

Nor is this pre-existence to be extracted from the passage 
2 Cor. viii. 9. Accurately interpreted that passage simply affirms 
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that Christ was poor (not became poor), although he was rich : i.e. 
that he lived in poverty and low estate, though as the redeemer he 
• was rich enough to make us rich with the grace of the redemption 
which he brought us.^ It is true that spiritual riches are not a 
direct contradiction to outward poverty ; but the point is just that 
we ought to have the same self-sacrificing spirit as Christ had, who 
was poor and lowly, though exalted so far above us in the riches of 
his grace. 

Tbus none of these passages is enough to prove that the apostle 
ascribed pre-existence to Christ, a divine glory antecedent to his 
human existence. None of the predicates which he applies to 
Christ refers to a previous existence : he calls him simply Kvpw;, 
never ©eo?. Indeed it cannot be allowed that he could possibly 
have regarded him as God. He calls him a man, not meaning 
thereby that there was a human side of his nature ; he calls him 
man in a way which precludes us from thinking of a higher 
divine nature essentially belonging to him. Over against the one 
man through whom sin and death entered into the world, he is the 
61? avBpcoiro'i 'iTjaovi Xpia-To<;, in whom the grace of God has been 
extended to many, Eom. v. 15. As by a man came death, so by 
a man came the resurrection of the dead, 1 Cor. xv. 21. As Adam 
was the first man and earthy, so he is the second man, the Lord 
from heaven, verse 47. What does the apostle mean by such state- 
ments as these, but that Christ was essentially man, 'man like 
Adam, only man in a higher sense ? All that is left for us to ask 
is what that higher conception is which is to be connected with the 
person of Christ over and above that of human nature. The apostle 
calls the higher principle of the person of Christ the spiritual, the 
heavenly, in him, and that not in the sense that a divine principle 
different from human nature had been added to that human nature 
from without ; the higher principle is the purer form of human 
nature itself. As the pneumatical man, as the Lord from heaven, 
Christ is, iu a word, the archetypal man ; and this archetypal man 
does not exist merely ia idea, he exhibits in a real form what man 

1 Kostlin, p. 310. 
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is according to the principles of his nature. Adam is the earthly, 
psychical man, who has fallen under the power of sin and death, 
but Christ is the spiritual heavenly man, the man in whom the 
lower side of human nature has completely given place to 
the higher, the sinless man. That Christ was without sin 
(fjLTj ryvov^ d/xapTiav, 2 Cor. v. 21) is an essential part of his 
character as distinguished from that of Adam. As sin began 
to manifest its power in Adam, so the principle of death also 
made its appearance in his person; Christ, on the other hand, 
as he is free from sin, is also free from death : not only was he 
not subject to the principle of death, he had within himseK the 
opposite principle of life, the life-giving spirit. Thus though 
Christ had a physical nature like all other men, he yet differed 
from them m this respect, that his aap^ was not affected by the 
principle of sin and death, and was only a o/jLOLto/ut capKa dfiap- 
Tta?, Eom. vui 3. This expression refers simply to the sinlessness 
of his human nature. As being free from sin, he ought not to have 
died ; yet he was subject to the necessity of death, not on his own 
account, but in virtue of his ofBce, in which he took upon himself 
the sins of men. But how could he die? Though descended 
Kara adpKa from the fathers of his nation and from Adam, yet he 
had in himself no element of death ; the principle of his nature was 
the opposite of that of Adam's, was the life-giving spirit. The ex- 
planation of this is, that though flesh, sin, and death are inter-de- 
pendent, and proceed the one out of the other, yet the crdp^ cannot 
be conceived but as essentially mortal. If the adp^ did not carry 
in itself the element of liability to death, it could not be considered 
that the death of Christ as one dying only in the ofjuoLcofia o-a/s/eos 
dfiaprla^ was a true and actual death. Yet though he died truly 
and actually, he died only in the flesh ; the life-giving spirit in 
him, the spiritual principle which constituted his true essence, could 
not be affected by death. How is it then that the apostle regards 
it as an act of God's omnipotence that Christ was not subdued by 
the death that had reigned since Adam, but rose again from the 
dead? Was this not a necessary consequence of his immortal. 
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spiritual, and heavenly nature? It cannot be asserted that his 
resurrection was only the resiirrection of his body ; for the resur- 
rection is, in the apostle's view, the entrance into humanity of that 
principle of life which Christ procured for it, and by which the 
reign of death was broken. If Christ had not risen, this would not 
import merely that his body had not been revived, while the 
spiritual principle that was identical with his person still continued. 
It is only through his resurrection that he has become the wveviia 
^(ooTToiovv in which iravT6<; ^(ooiroiijOrjcrovTai,. How then can that 
be regarded as an operation of the divine omnipotence, and one 
extending only to Christ's body, which is simply the manifestation 
of his higher spiritual nature in its superiority to the mortality of 
the body ? Here we see the apostle involved in the inconsistency 
which attaches unavoidably to every attempt to hold at the same 
time to a theory carried out logically to its ultimate consequences, 
and to the miracles of supernaturalism. The whole of Christianity 
depends in his estimation on the miracle of Christ's resurrection ; 
yet, at the same time, we see him deducing his view of what 
Christianity is essentially, as the communication of a new life- 
principle, or as the stage at which man becomes conscious of the 
infiniteness of his nature, from purely historical and logical con- 
siderations. While holding its supernatural origin, he yet 
demonstrates how it springs naturally from the opposition of the 
psychical and the pneumatical, of the earthly and the heavenly, 
' or of Adam and Christ, that is of man on the lower, and on the 
higher side of his nature, as these opposites fonn the successive 
momenta of a process which is developed in accordance with an 
immanent principle. 

Christ is thus essentially man, the archetypal man in whom the 
higher principle of human nature appears. Did he begin to exist 
as such only when he was born as a human individual in the per- 
son of Jesus of Nazareth ? The first is not the pneumatical, as the 
apostle says, 1 Cor. xv. 46, but the psychical, and the pneumati- 
cal follows it ; at the same time, however, both of these are 
momenta of, and are included in, a unity. That the pneumatical 
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comes after the psychical is true, of course, only of the development 
in time. The pneumatical is not accounted for by indicating its 
origin in time. And if Christ represents in himself this higher 
principle of human nature, then this conception of what he is refers 
us back, beyond his merely individual existence, to the general 
out of which the individual proceeds. Thus we are not unprepared 
to find our apostle familiar with the idea of Christ's pre-existence. 
Besides the passages we have already discussed, Eom. i. 4 has been 
interpreted in this way, and it has been thought that the irvevjj.a 
dr/iwavvT)^ there spoken of is itself the element in which the higher 
pre-existent personality of Christ consists.-^ Before this can be 
admitted, however, we must ask how these two things consist with 
one another : firstly, that Christ is, as the apostle declares, essen- 
tially man ; and secondly, that his personality is distinctively spirit : 
so that the spirit existed in him, antecedently to his human exis- 
tence, in the form of a human personality. We are shut up to 
regard this as his conception when we remember how he calls 
Christ the spiritual, heavenly man, the Lord from heaven, 1 Cor. xv. 
47, the Lord of glory, 1 Cor. iL 8, the spirit, 2 Cor. iii. 17, and that 
not only in respect of his having been exalted and glorified through 
his resurrection, but without qualification, in respect of his whole 
being. Christ is, as the apostle says, 2 Cor. iii. 17, to irvev/Mi, the 
spirit itself ; the substance of his being is spirit. N"ow the apostle 
appears to have conceived the essence of spirit to be an immaterial 
light-substance ; in unfolding his conception of the spirit which 
the Lord is, he says that we all, who behold with unveiled face 
the glory of the Lord, are changed into the same image, from one 
glory to another, as could not fail to be the case, since the Lord is 
the spirit. The essence of the spirit, and consequently the essence 
of Christ, is thus clearness, brilliancy, So^a ; it finds its analogy in 
the brilliant light of which the apostle speaks as shining from the 
face of Moses. In this spiritual brilliance of Christ the eternal 
luminous essence of God himself is reflected. The apostle speaks, 
2 Cor. iv. 6, of God, the creator of light, shining into our hearts 
1 Zeller, on the nvevjia dytoxrvcijr, Eom. i. 4. Theol. Jahrb. i. 486 sq. 
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vpoi} (fxuTicrfiov TTj? yvmcreo)!} rrj^ So^rj^ rov Qeov ev irpoawTrip 
Irjcrov XptoTov, to make clear the knowledge of the glorious light 
reflected from the face of Christ as it was once reflected from the 
face of Moses. Christ is himself the image of God, and as the 
glory of God is reflected in him, so it is reflected again from him 
in the gospel (evayyeXtov ttj? So'^t;? tov Xpiarov), the knowledge 
of which produces a bright light in the man who receives it, 2 
Cor. iv. 4. Thus we see distinctly that Christ is related as he is 
to God just because he is essentially spirit; it belongs to the 
spiritual light-nature of God to reflect itself in something outward, 
and thus, as Christ is to irvevfia he is also Kvpio<i ttj? So|^ij?, essen- 
tially spirit and light. And he is this not only in consequence of 
his exaltation, but essentially and originally. His exaltation 
brought about the full realization of what he was already, what 
had not been visible when he was crucified by the ap-^ovre^ rov 
Koa-fiov. But though thus the Kvpio<; rrj'i So^r)^, he is also essen- 
tially man, — the pneumatical, heavenly man. The apostle thus 
appears to have conceived of Christ's pre-existent personality as 
the spiritual luminous figure of the archetypal man. And here a 
further question is suggested : what are the relations between this 
ideal first man and the historical first man, Adam ? On one side 
they are far asunder ; on another side they bear a relation to each 
other, which is analogous to the relation between God and Christ 
The passage 1 Cor. xi. 3 may give us some insight into the apostle's 
peculiar ways of thinking here. It is said there that the head of 
the man is Christ, that the head of the woman is the man, that the 
head of Christ is God. The man is the elxcov koI Bo^a 6eov, the 
woman is the Bo^a, the luminous reflex, of the man. From this 
point of view it seems that the first man can be nothing but the 
reflex and the likeness of the archetypal man, of Christ. There is 
however this mighty difference between the two, that the one is 
merely earthly and psychical, while the other is heavenly and 
spiritual. The apostle does not indicate further how this contrast 
arose ; we may be certain, however, that he did not conceive that 
Adam existed first in a state of perfection, and came to be what 
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he was afterwards ; he says of him, speaking of his essential nature, 
that he was merely a ■<^vyri ^mcra, 1 Cor. xv. 45. The apostle 
considers it according to the universal order of nature that the 
psychical should be developed first in humanity, and then the 
spiritual ; and if this was the case, then of course what Christ was 
ideally, as the archetypal man, could not be realized in humanity 
tin after the period of the earthly, psychical man. Not till then 
did God cause the archetypal man, the Kvpioi Sd^rj^, to enter into 
humanity as his Son, his own Son, Gal. iv. 4, Eom. viii. 3, 32. 
He entered into humanity as one ev o/ioiw/ian <TapKo<; d/Mapria^, 
<yev6/j,evo<; 6k yvvaiKo<;, — predicates which agree very well with the 
conception of the person of Christ which we have arrived at 
above. It has been said, and with great justice, that the stress 
here laid upon the circumstances that the Son of God had a human 
body and was born of a woman, clearly shows the writer to have 
regarded his personality as not inseparable from a human body, as 
in the case of other men ; while it certainly shows at the same 
time that he considered Christ to have existed ia such a body 
before his appearance in the world.^ The apostle's view can 
scarcely have been any other than this, that Christ existed already 
subjectively for himself, and was invested with a 6/j,oia}/ia a-apKo<; 
dfiapria^, at the time when he appeared as a man, and in order 
that he might so appear. The view would thus be the same as 
that expressed in the second Epistle of Clemens Eomanus to the 
Corinthians, chap, viii., with the simple words, 6 Kvpia a>v fj,ev to 
irpcoTov TTvevfia, eyevero aap^. This view is strictly consistent 
with the monotheism of Judaism, and differs radically from the 
Johannine view. The pre-existing subject is not the \oyo<;, 0eos, 
but the 7rvev/j.a, Christ, who, as the Kvpto<! Sof»?9, is the irvev/Ma, 
2 Cor. iii. 17. Now though Christ appeared only in a ofwlcofia 
a-apKO'i d/j.apTid'i, yet his appearance in the crap^ makes him 
really and perfectly a man. There is nothing to suggest a super- 
natural origin ; on the contrary, the apostle seems to exclude such 
an idea when he says that God sent his Son as one yevo/iepov e« 

1 Theol. Jahrb. 1842, p. 58. 
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yvvaiK0(;, Gal. iv. 4, or as one ryevo/xevov e« erirep/x.aTO'i Aa^lh 
Kara a-dpKa, Eom. i. 3. How the apostle reconciled tlie sinlessness 
of Christ with his natural human generation we have no means of 
deciding. It is certainly unnecessary to assert that the two can- 
not possibly occur in one person ; this is an inference from the 
doctrine of original sin, a doctrine of a later age and with which 
Paul was unacquainted. With the apostle it is only through 
actual sin that the aap^ becomes the seat of the dfiapria. 

Thus it is through his human birth that Christ enters into 
humanity as the Son of God. Over against the r^eviaOai etc 
airepfiaToi; Aa^),h Kara adpKa, however, the apostle places the 
opiadrjvai, VTTo ©eov ev Swdfiei Kara Trvevfia ar/imcrvvrj'; ef avaaTa- 
<re<u9 vsKpSsv. What this irvevfia ar^Laxrvvr]'; denotes is a further 
and somewhat obscure point in the Pauline Christology. As 
being irvevfia, it must, as we have already remarked, be that 
element in which the higher pre-existent personality of Christ 
consists. The peculiar expression, Trvevfui dr^ucavvi^'j, with, which 
the irv&j\ji,a is further defined, can only be explained by an accurate 
examination of the passage Eom. i. 3, 4, where it is used. The 
apostle is seeking to express the fulness of his faith in the Messi- 
anic dignity of Christ at the outset of his Epistle by summing up 
all the momenta that enter into that conception. Christ is the 
Messiah in virtue of his being the son of David : to the Judaeo- 
Christians at Eome, this was the first and principal criterion. But 
to the apostle a much more important criterion of his Messiah- 
ship is his resurrection from the dead. What Christ is physically 
as the son of David, he is spiritually through his resurrection ; this 
is the spiritual credentials of his Messianic dignity, for this first 
of all supplied an actual proof that the spirit which alone could 
make him the Messiah was actually resident in him. And this is 
the proper meaning of the irvevixa ayima-vvq^. Christians are 
a<yio<i, because Christ himself is ;par excellence the ayto? ; and he 
is the oytoy because he has in himself absolutely the irvevfia, the 
irvevfia aryiov. The spirit is the principle in virtue of which 
Christ is the Messiah, it is the iinmanent principle of his Messianic 
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ofQce ; and the apostle calls this spirit, which is essential to the 
Messiah, the irvev/xa dyiwavvTji;. As being born of the seed of 
David he was the Messiah, the Son of God, according to the flesh ; 
but he has been attested to be the Son of God in a powerful man- 
ner (the apostle says ev Bwafiei, either to mark the resurrection 
as an act of the divine omnipotence, or to indicate that this alone 
was the true and real attestation of Christ's Messiahship), by the 
resurrection of the dead which took place in him in accordance 
with the Messianic spirit indwelling in him. The irvevfia dfyt(o- 
avvr]<; is thus simply the Messianic spirit, and would not by itself 
be any proof of pre- existence. We have not, however, to regard 
it by itself, but in its connexion with the other m.omenta we have 
been discussing. The Trvevfia dyiaa-vvr]<s presupposes the irveviJM, 
in which Christ's personality is broadly said to consist. 

We have thus three momenta in which the personality of Christ 
is defined : 1. Christ is essentially and substantially spirit, o Kvpiof 
TO iTvevfjia ecrTiv, 2 Cor. iii. 17, i.e. spirit absolutely, as God him- 
self is essentially spirit. This spiritual nature of Christ necessarily 
implies the idea of pre-existence. 2. In Christ's appearance in 
humanity, irvevfia, the essential element of his personality, assumes 
the form of the Messianic spirit; it is the Trvevfia oYtwcrwij?. 3, 
The resurrection proves Christ to be the Son of God in the highest 
sense ; at this point the ■jrvevfia dyicoa-vvri'; asserts itself in its full 
power and significance as the irvevfia ^coottoiovv, 1 Cor. xv. 45. 
What the irvev/jba dytwavvt]^ is for Christ's own person, the -jrvevfia 
^aoTToiow is for humanity ; it is the life-principle that works in 
humanity, makes an end of sin and death, and raises the mortal 
aap^ to the glorious image of the heavenly man. All that he is as 
TO irvevfia, as the Kvpic; t^? So^i;?, the Kvpi,o<; e^ ovpavov, the eiKwv 
Tov &eov, the 7rv€v/j,aTiKo<; eirovpavio'; avOpanro';, as the archetypal 
man in whom the image of God resides and is displayed, all this is 
introduced into humanity by his coming in the ofiolasfia a-apKo<; 
dfiapTlai;, to kill and to destroy the erap^. And all this that 
he is, is accomplished and realized in humanity when the whole of 
humanity is formed after his image. For those who become the 
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children of God through the spirit of God or the spirit of Christ, 
them God irpoapKre (rv/i/j,op(f>ov<; t?5? et/coi-'o? rov vlov avrov, et? 
TO elvai avTov irpcoTOTOKov ev ttoWok aBeX(j>ol<i, Rom. viii. 29. It 
is an essential thought of the Pauline Christology that Christ is the 
image of God. This image of God, which he wears in his spiritual 
light-natiire, prefigures the unity of God and man. Christ is essen- 
tially man ; hut as the archetypal, spiritual, heavenly man, he is also 
the God-man, or the Son of God, the tSio? vto? Qeov. But the 
apostle never calls him simply God. This characteristic of the 
Pauline Christology shows us how strictly Jewish its conceptions 
are. The apostle has nowhere ignored the barrier which separates 
the Son of God from God, on the contrary, he holds fast to the 
position that Christ is essentially and substantially man. He is 
at the same time to Trvevfjua, the spiritual man untainted by sia. 
Thus he is the ideal and archetypal man, and in this sense the 
Kvpio<; Trj<; Sofi;?. 

4. The doctrine of angels and demons. 

In the Epistles of which we take account in this inquiry, the 
apostle speaks very little of angels, and where he does speak of 
them it is not with any dogmatic intention, but only by way of 
illustration, and proverbially : Eom. viii. 38, 1 Cor. vi. 3, iv. 9, xiiL 
1 ; Gal. i. 8, iv. 14 sq. We notice especially that he does not even 
mention the relation of the angels to Christ, as is the case in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, where the higher dignity of Christ is 
defined by his relation to the angels. This lay outside of the 
apostle's sphere of vision ; Christ, though he be the Kvpio<; TJ79 
go|ij9, is yet with him too essentially a man to be thought of in 
such relations. The apostle's ideas about the angels are altogether 
vague ; to him they are certain superior superhuman beings stand- 
ing between God and the world of human life. He even assumes, 
in accordance with the later and especially Alexandrine tradition, 
that the law was given through the angels ; but this merely proved 
to him that the Mosaic legislation was of a subordinate character. 

• The Vorlesungen iiber neutest. Theologie, pp. 186-195, agree in the main 
with the above discussion. 
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It would hardly be worth while to make special mention of the 
apostle's angelology were it not for one passage in his Epistles, from 
which it might appear that he laid greater stress upon this doctrine 
than his other expressions on the subject would lead us to expect. 
I mean the passage 1 Cor. xi. 10. Here the apostle is admonish- 
ing the Corinthian women not to let themselves be seen with 
uncovered head, and for this he gives a reason : For this cause 
ought the woman to have a sign of the power (not of the power 
which she has, but of the power which her husband has over her ; 
this is unquestionably the meaning of l^ovcria) upon her head, 
because of the angels. Women are thus to wear a veil because of 
the angels ; but why, what is the connexion between the one thing 
and the other ? Different explanations have been advanced, but 
they are all alike unsatisfactory. An attentive consideration of 
the contents and connexion of the passage can lead us to but one 
conclusion : that as the words Sta Tov<i dyyeXov^ cannot possibly 
have arisen out of anything in the apostle's own religious conscious- 
ness, they cannot be considered to be part of the original text. 
Observe how unconnected these words are here, and how they 
destroy the sense. The apostle's main proposition is this: the 
woman must wear a veil as a sign of her subjection to the man, 
for she is, as the apostle explains, e^ dvBpo<i and Bia tw avSpa. 
Therefore ocfieiXei, rj jwrj e^ovaiav e^eiv. It is clear that Bia 
Tovro refers to what goes before ; so far the argument is clear. 
But how is it interrupted and confused if Sia tow dyyeXow be 
added, as if a parallel to Bia tovto ? The reason given before was 
quite sufficient; there is no place for this new and foreign reason, 
a thing to which not the slightest reference is made either in what 
precedes or in what follows. Our apostle is not such a writer as 
could destroy the logic of his argument with such an awkward 
interpolation. The sense most probably to be attributed to these 
detached and isolated words suggests to us that they were originally 
a gloss on the text. An early Christian, such a one as was much 
occupied with Jewish representations, might imagine, what the 
apostle Paul himself could never imagine, that the veiling of 
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women was advisable as a precaution against what had once hap- 
pened to the angels before, Gen. vi. 1. Or he may have thought 
that the custom of women's wearing veils had been instituted as a 
memento of that occurrence, and for a standing admonition. The 
words Bia roiis dyyeXov; were added as a gloss to indicate this view, 
and were then taken up into the text without regard to their effect 
on the sense. The view we have indicated was actually current 
during the early centuries ; we find it actually applied to impress 
upon women that their head-dress should be suchr as to give no 
occasion for unchaste desires. This appears most clearly from a 
passage in the Testament of the twelve patriarchs, in the Testament 
of Eubens, chap v. : irpoaraaaeTe Tai<s lyvvai^lv v[jlS)v km ral^ 
dvyarpaatv, iva /m) Koa-fiaivTai Ta<; K£^aXa<; Kat, ra? b^jret,'; avrcbv 
ovTco yap eOeK^av tov<; eyprjyopov; (the angels as guardian spirits) 
irpo TOW KaraKkvcriiov} A Christian who was acquainted with 
these views would very naturally be led to think of them in con- 
nexion with this passage. To dispense with the veil he would 
think was to hold out one of the most dangerous of all temp- 
tations. Both of these considerations, then, the isolated position 
of the words, and the probability of their having originated in 
a gloss, make us hesitate to ascribe such a view to the apostle. He 
may have held a view like this, but never as a thing of such 
importance. 

With regard to demons, the point we have to consider is how 
the apostle conceived them to be related to the heathen deities. 
The question arises in two passages : 1 Cor. viii. 4-6, and x. 19-21. 

' Cf. TertuUian, De Velandis Virg., t. 7 : Si propter angelos scilicet quos 
legimus a Deo et ooelo excidiase ob concupiscentiam feminarum, quis praesumero 
potest, tales angelos maoulata jam corpora et humanae libidinis reliquia deside- 
rasse, ut non ad virgines potius exarserint quarum flos etiam humanam libidinem 
excasat. Debet ergo adumbrari facies tarn periculosa, quae etiam ad coelum 
scandala jaculata est, ut cum Deo adsistens, cai rea est angelorum extermina- 
torum, caeteris quoque augelis erubesoat, et malam iUam aliquando libertatem.' 
capitis sui comprimat, jam nee hominum oculis ofiferendam, C. 17 : Nobis 
dominus etiam revelationibus velaminis spatia metatus est. Nam cuidam sorori 
nostri angelus in somnis cervices, quasi applauderet verberans, elegantes, inquit 
cervices, et merito nudae. Bonum est usque ad lumbos a capite veleris, ne et 
tibi ista cervicum libertas non prosit. 
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The first passage has greatly perplexed the interpreters. Eiickert 
thinks it most likely that the apostle does not admit with regard 
to the idols of the heathen that they are truly gods, but does admit 
that there are many other beings of higher than human nature, and 
that these possess a certain power over men and over the inanimate 
world, in virtue of which power they may be called Kvpioi, and even 
0eoi, though destitute of any proper title to be worshipped by men 
as deoi. The apostle, Euckert thinks, actually assumed the exist- 
ence of such beings as angels and demons. But he does not speak 
of angels and demons ; he speaks of deol and Kvpioi. And he 
denies that they have any objective existence — as the argument 
and the idea of the passage distinctly prove. His immediate 
object is to represent the eating of meat offered to idols as a thing 
entirely indifferent. There are no idols, he says ; an etSeoXov is 
a thing that has no reality in the world. Such gods as those of 
the heathens do not exist at all ; there is only one God. Por 
though there be so-called gods in heaven and on earth, as people 
talk of gods in the plural and believe in them, as in this sense 
there are many gods and many lords, yet for us, to our religious 
consciousness as Christians, there is only one God and only one 
Lord. There can be nothing clearer than that the apostle makes 
the existence of the heathen gods a matter of mere \eyea6at ; 
allows their existence only in so far as they are represented and 
spoken of after the manner of polytheism as gods really existing. 
They are deol and Kvpioi not really, but only to the imagination. 
We have to remark, however, on the other hand, that the reality 
and objective existence of the heathen gods is denied only in so far 
as it is claimed for them that they are Beol and Kvpioi, gods pro- 
perly so called. This does not exclude the supposition that these 
beings who have no real existence as gods do yet exist actually and 
objectively not as gods but as demons. This is the apostle's posi- 
tion in the second passage. Here he takes up the other side of the 
question. His former assertion that an e'v8o>\ov is nothing, and 
that therefore neither is an elBcoXdOvrov any true elBcoXdOvrov (for 
nothing can be offered to an idol which has no existence), is not 
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recalled but modified and supplemented by a further statement. 
This is, that what the heathens offer they offer to demons and not 
to God, and that one cannot therefore partake ia the heathen sacri- 
ficial feasts without coming into communion with demons. For it 
is from the nature of the case impossible — it is a contradiction— to 
drink the cup of the Lord and at the same time the cup of demons ; 
to partake of the Lord's table and at the same time of the table of 
demons ; to practise religious rites which connect us with beings of 
entirely opposite natures. Thus the apostle appears to have held 
the view which afterwards became so general, that heathenism was 
the empire of demons, and essentially demoniacal. With the 
apostle, however, the view has two sides : on the one side heathen- 
ism is demoniacal, on the other it does not deal with realities at 
all, it is a mere matter of imagination.^ But the one element of 
heathenism cannot be separated from the other. The apostle 
regards the relation of heathenism to Christianity as one of absolute 
contradiction, not only in the subjective sense that one who has 

1 What Neander says (Planting and Training, i. 243 and 511) on the two pas- 
sages under discussion is in part indefinite, and in part manifestly erroneous. 
In the passage viii. 5 he thinks the apostle is merely contrasting two different 
subjective standpoints, and that there is nothing said of the relations these bear 
to the objective. What is spoken of here, however, is not two subjective stand- 
points, but the subjective nature of polytheism, whose gods are merely imagined 
gods, and the objective nature of Christian monotheism. On the passage x. 20 
Neander says, " verse 20 is to be interpreted in the light of the preceding verse. If 
we admitted that Panl described the heathen deities as evil spirits, then we should 
need to suppose that he wished to guard against that misunderstanding to which 
the previous comparison might have given rise, that he really acknowledged their 
divinities to be divine. But this is inconceivable. On the other hand, his words 
might be understood in such a way as if he considered these divinities to be real 
beings (though evil spirits), and hence ascribed objective importance to what was 
offered to them. To correct this mistake he says now, that he is speaking only 
of what the heathens believed subjectively from their own standpoint, which 
was the opposite of the Christian, that those beings to whom they sacrificed were 
daifiovta in the Hellenic sense of the term." How misty, how mistaken ! What 
business have the baifitovia in the Hellenic sense here ? The apostle means demons 
in the ordinary Jewish sense, and he says clearly enough that he holds them to be 
the beings to whom the heathens sacrifice. The matter becomes intelligible at once 
when we admit the light of the apostle's simple distinction. He denied the 
existence of the heathen gods as gods or idols (eibaXov is a supposititious god) : he 
had room, however, for the assumption that they were evU spirits. 

K 
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become a Christian cannot be a heathen at the same time, but 
objectively. The two are related to each other as the false 
religion and the true. For what fellowship has righteousness with 
unrighteousness, or light with darkness, and what concord has 
Christ with Belial, etc. ? 2 Cor. vi. 14. 

5. The doctrine of the divine predestination. 

With the apostle everything runs xip into the absolute idea of 
God ; this is his favourite point of view for every subject he may 
be considering. And thus he deduces the salvation of man, from 
its first beginning to its final accomplishment, from a decree passed 
by God on the case of each individual. "We know, he says, Eom. 
viii. 28, that all things work together for good to them that love 
God, to those who are called in accordance with a decree which 
he has passed. For those whom he foreknew (fixed in his con- 
sciousness as objects of knowledge), them he also predestinated 
to be conformed to the image of his Son, that he might be the 
first-born among many brethren; and those whom he predes- 
tinated, them he also called ; and whom he called, them he also 
justified ; and whom he justified, them he also glorified. Here the 
apostle makes it as clear as possible, that in the first beginning, 
which he places in the divine decree, the whole series of the sub- 
sequent stages was contained, which proceed by necessary sequence 
one out of the other. The first stage, the being foreknown, implies 
the last, the being glorified into the image of Christ, as its natural 
and necessary consequence. So soon as the divine decree has been 
arrived at, the process, the objective realization of the idea, moves 
forward by logical necessity. The subjective element in the 
realization is not, however, excluded, for as it was said before, it is 
only those who love God who can be the objects of his decree. In 
the ninth chapter of the Epistle to the Romans, on the other hand, 
we seem to find the idea of an absolute predestination. Here, 
however, everything depends, as we have already indicated, on a 
proper apprehension of the position which this chapter and the 
doctrine it contains occupy in regard to the whole system. The 
apostle is dealing with the different aspects in which the relation 
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of Israel to the kingdom of God, or the benefits of Christianity, is 
to be regarded. He goes back to the absolute wUl of God, and 
argues that no one can derive from his outward position any right 
to make definite claims on God, since in such things as depend on 
the absolute will of God there can be no such thing as injustice 
towards one party or another. This standpoint, where we are referred 
to the absolute wHL of God, is of course liable to be compared with 
another where the man complaining of injustice at God's hands is 
reminded of his own sins voluntarily committed. The apostle, 
however, makes no attempt to reconcile these two positions. 
Neither here nor anjrwhere else does he feel called upon to deal 
with speculative extremes. And in whatever way the question 
between freedom and predestination be adjusted in speculation, the 
two positions, that of absolute dependence and that of moral self- 
determination are both involved and rooted in the immediate Chris- 
tian self-consciousness. Thus all that is hard, repellent, and one- 
sided in the argument of Eom. ix., is to be regarded merely as the 
extreme logical consequence of one of two positions. It is true, 
we must admit, but then there is the truth of the opposite position, 
which the apostle himself takes up afterwards, to be placed over 
against it. In making the practical application of his main pro- 
position, verse 30, as he had developed it, verses 6-29, the apostle 
turns from the objective view of the matter to the subjective. The 
will of God being an absolute wUl, it is necessary to recognise it 
as such, and to remember our absolute dependence upon God. As 
the absolute wUl of God is not determined by anything human, so 
men's guilt is great if they refuse to recognise this dependence. 
With regard to the promises of God, the question is not whether a 
man belongs externally to the people of God, but whether he is 
himself elect of God, verses 6-9. It is of God's free choice to prefer 
one and to reject another, verses 10-13. Nor is this arbitrary choice 
to be regarded as an injiistice on God's part, for man has no right 
to reclaim against him, the Lord of his fate, verses 14-21. And 
man is the less entitled to dispute God's absolute right of 
disposal when he considers that in those who are devoted tp 
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destruction, God's longsuffering and retributive justice and omni- 
potence are manifested, and in the others the fulness of his grace, 
since he has called us as vessels of mercy from among both Jews 
and Gentiles, verses 22-29. The conclusion that is reached through 
all these considerations is that it does not depend on a man's will- 
ing and running ; that the heathen obtained what they were not 
seeking, and the Jews did not obtain what they were seeking, 
namely, righteousness. And the reason of this was that righteous- 
ness is not to be obtained by seeking it through the law and the 
works of the law, but by faith alone. Thus the Jews brought their 
fate upon themselves ; they did not obtain righteousness because 
they attached value to their own righteousness and did not submit 
themselves to the way of the divine appointment, through which 
righteousness may be obtained. For with Christ the life that is 
under the law has an end, and righteousness may now be obtained 
through faith by all, both Jews and Gentiles. Salvation is only 
to be had through faith. Though Moses teaches a righteousness 
that is to be achieved in the way of the law, yet it cannot be 
obtained, nor the salvation that proceeds from it, save by doing all 
that the law contains. But the righteousness that comes from 
faith is so near every man that he need not go far to seek it, either 
to heaven, as if Christ had to be brought down from above, or 
to the depths, as if he had to be brought up from the dead. It is 
offered freely and at once, and has only to be laid hold of. There 
can be no excuse for the want of a faith Kke this. 

It is obvious that as in chapter ix. the apostle seems to argue for 
absolute predestination, so in chapter x. he takes up the opposite 
position. Here the cause of the rejection of Israel is found not in 
the will of God, but in their own wilful unbelief. This is no solu- 
tion of the problem of predestination ; the one position is simply 
set over against the other. In chapter xi., however, the apostle 
approaches the same question in a different way. From the sub- 
jective side he recurs again to the objective. Israel is undoubtedly 
the chosen people of God, the subject of his promises. And what 
God has promised must be fulfilled. God cannot have rejected 
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the people whom he foreknew (r-poeyvm, xi. 2, in the same sense as 
viii. 29). What then of the unbelief of the people ? how can God's 
decree be accomplished in spite of their unbelief ? To bring out 
this point the apostle enters on a teleological view of the world, 
from which it appears that everything must be subjected sooner or 
later to the absolute idea of God. The decree of the election 
of Israel is accomplished in the following momenta : — 1. God 
has not cast away his people, since a part at least of them is 
accepted in virtue of his gracious choice, though the rest are 
hardened, xi. 1-10. 2. This hardening is certainly in contradic- 
tion with God's decree, yet it is not without its uses ; it is not 
meant to lead to the final exclusion of the Jews, but only to pro- 
vide an opportunity for the conversion of the Gentiles. 3. The 
hardening is only for a time, and will issue at last in the general 
conversion of Israel. This last point is reached by way of deduc- 
tion from the other two. If the fall of them be the riches of the 
world, and the diminishing of them the riches of the Gentiles, how 
much more will their general entrance into the Messianic king- 
dom and blessedness bring about a great era of salvation ? For if the 
casting away of them be the reconciling of the world (of the Gentiles 
with God), what can the receiving of them be but the quickening of 
the dead, the last great catastrophe which we look for at the resurrec- 
tion of the dead at the end of the world ? If then the hardening of 
Israel be so full of blessing even for the heathen, it cannot but 
have blessed consequences for Israel also. The final and universal 
conversion of the Jews may also be inferred from the beginning 
which has already been made. For if the first fruit be holy, the 
lump is also holy, and if the root be holy, so are the branches. 
The hardening of a part of the Jews, then, can only last till all the 
heathens have entered in, and then all Israel will be saved. The 
apostle grounds this hope and confidence on the original election of 
Israel attested by the divine promises. For if in regard to the 
gospel they be hated of God for the sake of the Gentiles (inasmuch 
as the Gentiles believe — as it is God's wOI that the Gentiles should 
obtain salvation — through the unbelief of the Jews), yet as regards 
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the election they are beloved of God for the fathers' sake. For 
God cannot revoke his gifts and calling. As the Gentiles were 
once disobedient to God, but have now, through the disobedience of 
the Jews, become the objects of God's mercy, so have the Jews in 
their turn become disobedient, that in consequence of the mercy 
shown to the GentUes they also might obtain mercy. For God 
has concluded them all in unbelief, that he might have mercy upon 
all. And here the apostle sees the depth of the riches of the wis- 
dom and the knowledge of God ; the unsearchableness'of his judg- 
ments ; the mystery and hiddenness of his ways ; the absolute 
dependence of all on God, since from Him all things proceed, 
through Him all things come to pass, and to Him all things tend. 

The apostle's main idea is the universality of the grace of God ; 
no man can be excluded from it, it must extend at last to all, both 
Jews and Gentiles, iu order to achieve the end it has in view. 
Grace being absolute, and it being impossible that what God has 
promised should remain unfulfilled, the apostle infers that the 
ends of grace must be realized universally. This universaUsm of 
grace, however, contains a decidedly particularist element. Grace 
may be universal in its operation, yet the peculiar object of the 
divine decree of the bestowal of grace and salvation (the irpoOeai^ 
KaT eKKoyrjv Eom. ix. 11, the eKXayr] xi. 28, eKXaryr] j^aptro';, 
xi. 5) are the Jews as descendants of the patriarchs to whom God 
gave his promises. God's decree is therefore particular, inasmuch 
as it applies only to the Jews and not to the Gentiles. And it 
is also an absolute decree, for the election of the Jews precludes 
the possibility of their being cast away; it cannot be thought that 
the promise God has given to the Jews can remain unfulfilled. 
Now, how does it agree with this particularism and this absolute- 
ness that the Gentiles have been brought into the kingdom of 
God, and that by far the greater part of the Jews is excluded from- 
it ? It is inconceivable except in this way, that each of these two 
events, the reception of the Gentiles and the exclusion of the 
Jews, is considered as itself constituting a momentum in the 
realization of the divine decree. The apostle does so regard the 
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reception of the Gentiles when he asserts that the Gentiles have 
been received only for the Jews' sake. The Jews have stumbled, 
he says, xi. 11, not to fall for ever; but rather through their fall 
salvation has come to the Gentiles, to provoke the Jews to 
emulation. Through their unbelief the Jews have been broken 
off as branches from the olive tree, and the Gentiles stand by 
faith as branches .on the tree, verse 20. But blindness happened to 
a part of Israel, tiU the fulness of the Gentiles should have come 
in to the kingdom of God, verse 25. For the fact that the Jews did 
not receive the Gospel the apostle has no explanation but this : 
that what was wanting on the side of the Jews for the accomplish- 
ment of the divine decree was to take place on the other side, 
that of the GentHes. The Jews did not submit themselves to the 
divine ordinance of justification by faith ; and so, as justification 
could only be by faith, it had to be received by the Gentiles. 
Thus the unbelief of the Jews has provided, as it were, an oppor- 
tunity for the Gentiles to obtain a part of that salvation, to which 
they had no claim in virtue of any election. They take part in 
it because in justification by faith God has opened up a way in 
which it is possible for them also to obtain it. But the position 
which they occupy in thus partaking of the gospel is in reality 
merely that of substitutes for the Jews. They receive the gospel 
in virtue of that election of which the Jews were the objects 
originally ; they, the branches of a wild olive tree, are grafted into 
the good olive tree. Here the particularism of the election appears 
in a very strong light . Particularism is to lead to universalism at 
last, but the idea of the particular decree is not departed from. 
Now if the divine mercy has been extended to the Gentiles in 
this way, it is impossible that the Jews, on the basis of whose 
election the Gentiles have obtained mercy, should continue to be 
excluded from that mercy themselves, verse 31. Their blindness 
cannot shut out mercy from them for ever ; their election cannot 
remain for ever unfulfilled. And though they be at present in a 
state of blindness, unbelief, and disobedience, that merely shows 
that theix unbelief is a stage upon the road to the divine mercy. 
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For it is God's intention to cany out his decree of grace through 
disobedience and not otherwise. He has concluded all in dis- 
obedience, in order to have mercy upon all, says the apostle. Thus 
he does not hesitate to ascribe this disobedience not merely 
to a permission, but to an ordinance, of God ; he regards the dis- 
obedience as a momentum through which the mercy is mediated, 
and which disappears in mercy as the end and consummation 
which it subserves and ushers in. 

"What grace is in the absolute conception of it must of necessity 
be realized, and as grace would not be absolute if it were not 
universal, it requires the universal mercy of God for its realiza- 
tion. Now how is this absoluteness and universality of grace, 
this objective character of grace, to be reconciled with freedom on 
the part of man ? The apostle's whole doctrine of faith shows how 
important the subjective element is to him, and even in the dis- 
cussion of chapter xi. everything turns on faith and unbelief, 
obedience and disobedience. But what importance can be 
ascribed to the subjective element of faith, if it be the case that 
grace is so absolute that it necessarily overcomes sooner or later 
every possible opposition, and gathers in all things to the embrace 
of universal mercy ? AU that we can say on this point is that the 
apostle does not by any means slur over the subjective side in 
favour of the objective ; that he lets the two stand side by side 
without showing how they harmonize. On the one hand, all that 
grace must be in order to be absolute is to be developed and to 
become actual; and on the other hand, there is to be no com- 
promise of the self-determination of the subject, the free and 
voluntary exercise of faith. How these two can be reconciled the 
apostle has nowhere shown. He is indeed thoroughly famUiar with 
all the processes of subjective consciousness, and has the faculty of 
illuminating its inmost recesses ; yet his interest is engrossed still 
more in the objective development which is determined by the 
absolute idea of God. Heathenism, Judaism, and Christianity, are 
to him great historical opposites, general forms of religious develop- 
ment ; he regards not the individuals, but the masses, and in the 
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light of his well-assured Christian consciousness all the questions 
and riddles of the world find their solution in this one conception : 
that all things are to he subordinated at last to the absolute idea 
of Christianity, to be penetrated by it and received up into its 
unity. He takes a broad majestic sweep through the whole course 
of historical development, and traces it from stage to stage ; but 
his Christian consciousness hurries him forward so fast towards 
the final issue that he passes over many considerations which must 
be essential momenta of the process, and which had a claim to be 
considered. Grace is glorified at last, issuing forth as universal 
mercy, but who are the objects of this mercy? The apostle says 
indeed that God has mercy upon all as he has concluded all in 
•unbelief; but who are the Travres on whom he takes mercy? are 
they the same individuals as were shut up to unbelief? are those 
who ev Xpicnm ^moiroirjO-i^crovTai the same individuals who died in 
Adam? — for the necessary condition of ^aoTrovela-dai is elvat, ev 
XpiaTw. The resurrection, the last world-catastrophe, is to be the 
general theodicee, but only for those who as Christians have been 
changed or have risen from the dead. Sin and grace, reprobation 
and mercy, are demonstrated on their objective side, but not on 
the subjective. The two should have been interwoven, but the 
one is merely placed after the other. There is a gap here in the 
apostle's system, which none of the materials in our hands enable 
us to supply. 

6. The heavenly habitation, 2 Cor. v. 1 sq. 

The view contained in this passage is noticed here merely 
because the apostle's meaning in it has frequently been misunder- 
stood, and a beUef attributed to him which he was far from 
holding. 

For us, the apostle says, iv. 16-18, who look not to the things that 
are seen, but to the things which are not seen (for the things that are 
seen are temporal, but the things which are not seen are eternal), 
there is an infinitely exalted glory. We shall take part in it, the death 
of the body is the porch to it. For we know that if this earthly house 
of our body were dissolved, we have a building of God, a house not 
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made with hands, eternal in the heavens. For as long as we are in 
this body we groan, yearning to be clothed upon with our heavenly 
habitation. What follows, e'lye kol evBvadfievoi, etc. (read thus : 
not e/cSuo-.), can only be taken as an explanation of eirevSva-aa-dai. We 
shall not be without the covering of a body, for of course as soon 
as we are clothed upon in the way we expect we shall not be 
naked, not without a body to cover us. This is merely a repeti- 
tion of eirevSvcracrdai, and is to say that in this evSvaaadai that 
which was most repugnant to the feeling acquired by the Christians 
from Judaism does not take place, namely, yv/ivot evpedrjvai. And 
it is added that our longing in the present body is not to be under- 
stood to mean that we have any desire to be naked and without a 
body altogether. Being in the body we do indeed groan under the 
burden, but it is not to be concluded from this that we desire to 
be unclothed ; we wish to be clothed upon, that mortality might be 
swallowed up of Ufe. The apostle's utterances here amount to 
neither more nor less than the idea of the resurrection expressed 
in 1 Cor. xv. 53. In this passage it appears as a wish arising out 
of the pressure of the present body, and which the apostle takes 
care shall not be misunderstood. If man is not to be naked and 
without a body in the future, if he is to have another body con- 
sisting of better materials, then the future body must in one way 
or another be identical with the present one, must be built up on 
the same basis, and the change that is to take place must con- 
sist in being clothed upon. Thus the substance of the man's 
personality remains, even in its bodily features; what of it is 
earthly falls off from him, and it is thus transfigured and becomes 
heavenly. The man has even now an inward occult supersensuous 
ground- work for a bodily existence different from the present one, 
and that which he is essentially even in the present life emerges 
at his death into reality. This then is what is meant by the 
oiKoSofiri ex Oeov, the oiKi,a a)(ei.povoL7}TO<!, the oiKrjTriptov e^ 
ovpavov. These phrases have been wrongly thought to indicate a 
heavenly body which true Christians were to receive immediately 
after death, and which was to be united at the resurrection with 
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that which rose out of the physicEil body. It is said that the 
connexion of verse 2 with verse 1 requires that the olKrjrrjpiov should 
be the same as the olKoBofj,^, that each of these is opposed to the 
sTTiyeio'} olxla, and must therefore signify a body, and that there- 
fore verses 1 and 2 must both refer to a body which true Christians 
are to have at once at their death. Now, it is said, such a body 
can be no other than a heavenly body, quite different from the one 
we have, but to be united with it at the time of the resurrection. 
This curious imagination is quite inconsistent with the argument 
of our passage. The apostle is seeking to lift up his readers to the 
surpassing glory of the world to come, and he would not have 
served his object by speaking of an intermediate body. It is 
certainly true that this new body is represented as coming 
immediately after death. But this difficulty, as it is held to be, is 
not removed by supposing that the apostle hoped to receive the 
new body without the painful process of the soul's departure from 
her old tenement. It is said that what he desired was a painless 
change of his mortal body into an immortal, that to represent this 
change he passed from his former analogy of a house to the more 
convenient one of a garment, as if the new garment were put on 
over the old one, and the old one only then put oif, or destroyed 
without pain, by the overpowering energy of the new one. This, 
however, is a mere expedient of interpretation, and is sufficiently 
disposed of by the fact that the apostle is not speaking only of 
himself, but of Christians generally. And supposing that the 
apostle overleaps here the middle stage between death and the 
resurrection, why should that be thought remarkable ? Of course 
if the resurrection be conceived in the Jewish form, as the issue of 
a body from the grave, then there is a reason to inquire about a 
middle state. But the apostle does not entertain any such con- 
ception. In this passage he is not speaking of the resurrection at 
all, and what he says at 1 Cor. xv. 52 is that the dead will be 
raised a<^dapToi. Now if they are raised a<\>6apToi, what part of 
the resurrection-body can come up out of the grave, for the grave 
contains nothing but the corruptible ? In the apostle's view the 
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resurrection-body does not come out of the grave, but is a building 
of God, a house not made by men's hands, an eternal, heavenly 
habitation, following the earthly in accordance with the divine 
order which appoints the mortal and corruptible to be changed into 
the immortal and incorruptible. And if these two sides of the 
existence of man be of such a nature that they are intimately and 
immediately connected with each other, then neither can they be 
separated and held apart from each other in time. The Christian 
consciousness forbids us to think of a middle state as a stage of 
existence by itself ; for that consciousness is so well assured (the 
exofiev, verse 1, indicates this) that to it the mortal includes the 
immortal, and the incorruptible is present even in the corruptible. 
The corruptible is under the necessity of putting on the incor- 
ruptible, the mortal of being swallowed up of life. The apostle 
therefore adds, verse 5, we may with perfect confidence look forward 
to this state in which our earthly body will be transfigured into 
the heavenly, and our mortal nature into the immortal, and 
penetrated with the principle of life ; for it is God who is to bring 
us to that state ; the whole constitution which he, its creator, has 
given to our nature points to it, and the spirit that is given to us, 
which we have within us as the earnest of our destination in the 
future, vouches for it. The imaginations of Judaism were not 
without their part in the apostle's Christian faith ; yet, as we see, 
his rational consciousness was able to assert itself against them. 



NINTH CHAPTEE. 

ON CERTAIN PEATUEES OF THE APOSTLE'S CHARACTER. 

We do not aim at a complete description of the apostle's 
character. Many data are wanting, without which it is not 
possible to make him stand before us as he was. What we pro- 
pose is merely to take up a few noteworthy traits which appear 
prominently in his writings. And it is quite proper that this 
should follow at once on our discussion of the doctrine, for the 
apostle's doctriue is the immediate reflection of his spiritual 
iadividuality. 

That the apostle was converted from Judaism to Christianity, 
that he was transformed suddenly and decidedly from a bitter 
persecutor of Christ's followers to a faithful and devoted disciple 
of Christ, this great fact gives us a deeper insight into his spiritual 
organization than anything else we know of him. This was 
a step from one of two extreme opposites to the other, so that we 
see here a spirit involved in a great struggle, in the throes of a 
travail which cannot be accomplished save with labour and con- 
flict and high spiritual energy. And if the two alternatives, than 
which he saw no other, and each of which displayed itself to him 
in all its significance and gravity, were great and very contrary 
alternatives, then this reveals to us one great feature of his character, 
that he could never stop half-way, but followed up the one Hue as 
much as the other to its last conclusions. Thus, if he was to 
persecute Christianity, it was a war of extermination that he waged 
against it, Gal. i. 13. Here we have a very determined nature, for 
which the consequences of the idea it has formed have all the power 
of necessity, which throws itself into eveiything that it takes up 
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■with its -whole energy, which is what it is entirely and absolutely. 
As a Christian, Paul wotild know nothing but Christ, and lived and 
moved entirely in him; just so he had formerly been with his 
whole soul a Jew, and the most zealous of all champions for the 
religion received by tradition from the fathers. UpoeKoirTov, he 
says. Gal. i. 14, in describing his former avaaTpojyf] ev ra> lov- 
Babcr/jia), vjrep 7roWov<; avvqXiKuoTa'i ev tm i^evet fiov •irepicraorepw's 
^TjXdJTrj'; virapj^asv twv TrarpiKaiv /jmv irapahoueaw. But the more 
consistently and energetically a tendency is worked out which is 
essentially one-sided and narrow, the more certain is it to suffer 
shipwreck on its own narrowness ; it crumbles down by its own 
inward action, is overcome by the awaking consciousness of its own 
finitude, and thus necessarily undergoes a revulsion to the directly 
contrary tendency. It seems to be the thing itself which runs 
this course, and the subject in whom this takes place appears to 
be determined by something objective and external to himself, 
although the process is in reality his own spiritual act. And the 
vividness of the man's consciousness of this objective power 
determining him is a standard by which we may measure the 
depth of his nature as it withdraws into itself and works for itself 
through the universal process of spiritual life. It is this manifestly 
objective character that shows the apostle's act to have been a 
really great and wonderful event. It was an act such as only 
those natures are capable of whose movement is in the highest 
regions of the spiritual life. For we can detect no trace of any 
subjective interest or motive having influenced or helped this 
change ; it was the immediate, purely objective impression of the 
spiritual power that had come over him, which changed Paul into 
that spiritual personality who appears before us as the apostle of 
Jesus Christ. It is of this characteristic of his spiritual nature, as 
manifested at the most important epoch of his life, that the apostle 
is thinking, when he calls himself with respect to his conversion to 
Christianity an eKrpco/xa, 1 Cor. xv. 8. This phrase suggests not' a 
late birth, but a miscarriage ; yet what he means is not that his 
unworthiness and unfitness for the apostolate were so great that he 
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had as little right to be an apostle as the fruit of a miscarriage to 
continue ia the world. What he means by the expression is, that 
his birth into the world as a Christian was after a violent fashion, 
that it was as it were a miscarriage. Grotius very truly remarks : 
hoc ideo dicit, quia non longa institutione ad christianismum 
perductus fuit, quo esset velut naturalis partio, sed vi subita, 
quomodo immaturi partus ejiei solent. This applies, however, not 
merely to the fact of his becoming a Christian, but to the whole of 
the sweeping, revulsion that was brought about in his consciousness 
by the objective power of events and tendencies, without his being 
aware that he was doing anything to help or hinder it. What took 
place in him seemed to belie his nature : the absolute truth of 
Christianity was brought home to him and forced upon him against 
his will by Christ's appearing to him. He could do no other ; little 
as he willed it for himself, he was constrained to yield the whole 
of thought and will to the obedience of Christ.-^ 

He who has fought through such an inward conflict and in a 
personal spiritual process overcome the opposition which he there 
encountered, will, when the spiritual principle has worked its way 
through all and asserted itself in its own absolute superiority, 
know that he is himself the power that stands above the conflict. 
The principle which takes possession of his consciousness is now 
the immanent principle of his own self-consciousness ; he knows 

1 It is said, and very truly, that the apostle's conversion discloses to us the 
inmost depths of his spiritual nature, and that the ultimate subjective basis of 
that nature is to be explained and comprehended in the light of this one charac- 
teristic fact. If this be so, the problem of the apostle's character may be viewed 
in the light of the question, why he not only became a Christian like others who 
were converted from Judaism to Christianity, but believed himself to be called 
to be an apostle. This followed, it may be said, from the call addressed to him 
by Christ ; but what appeared to him objectively as the call of Christ was, sub- 
jectively considered, the inward impulse of his own spiritual nature. For it was 
the peculiarity of that nature that in every case it went straight to the results of 
its principles, and to the absolute. His spiritual nature thus carried him past a 
form of Christianity which was nothing but another form of Judaism ; he was 
the first to declare the Christian principle in its integrity, in a way in which none 
of the older apostles had declared it, and so could scarcely avoid considering 
himself to be a new apostle. 
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himself free from everything by which he was formerly constrained ; 
he is conscious of his own independence and autonomy. The 
position which the apostle took up as the logical and necessary 
consequence of his conversion, involved of course that all those 
shackles of religious authority which he had recognised up to 
that time at once fell away. But it involved more : namely, that 
within Christianity the apostle recognised no other principle as 
having authority for him but his own immediate self-consciousness, 
rooted as it was in faith in Christ. One main feature of the 
apostle's individuality is this lively and powerful consciousness of 
freedom. He was quite alive to aU that the principle of Christian 
freedom implied both for himself and for aU Christians. It was in 
him, next to Christ, that this principle received its proper concrete 
contents ; it was in him that it first became subjective and indi- 
vidual. This consciousness of freedom is frequently, and variously, 
and energetically expressed in the apostle's letters. It is ex- 
pressed most directly and openly in 1 Cor. ix. 1, where he says : 
Am I not free ? am I not an apostle ? have I not seen Jesus Christ 
our Lord ? have I not you to point to as my work in the Lord ? 
These were the evidences which sustained his assured consciousness 
of freedom, independence, self-dependence as a Christian and an 
apostle. He calls himself free in the sense in which he spoke of 
Christian freedom in the eighth chapter (i^ovala, viii. 9), free, that 
is, as having an essential right to act in accordance with his own 
best convictions, without being bound by considerations regarding 
others, or being in the least degree subject to any superior 
authority.^ 

^ The feeling of freedom ia expressed most energetically where it meets with 
opposition. The ojiposition which the apostle had to encounter was the appeal 
made against him and in disparagement of him to the authority of the older 
apostles. Against them, then, he asserted his freedom iu the fulness of its own 
native energy, and as not requiring any outward sanction, 1 Cor. ix. 4. They 
are to him only the Sokovvt^s. Their apparent dignity is no law to him ; for 
wherever the truth of the gospel is concerned, there can be no respect of persons. 
If it be the apostles themselves that he calls ol inrepkiav djrdo-ToXoi, and not 
merely the Judaizing teachers of the Corinthian Church who appealed to their 
authority, then this is a very distinct assertion that there can be no external 
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The true freedom, however, is not -without limitation ; it realizes 
the conception of freedom by the limit which it sets itself and 
then again makes to disappear : and that which is the greatest 
freedom from narrowing and enslaving forms is, on the other hand, 
the highest capacity for entering subjectively into forms the most 
diverse. This mark and evidence of true freedom was not wanting 
with the apostle. Though free from everything, free from all 
dependence on man, says the apostle, 1 Cor. ix. 19, "I have yet 
made myself the servant of aU, that in this way I might gain the 
more. To the Jews I have become a Jew, that I might gain the 
Jews ; to those who are under the law as one under the law, that 
I might gain them that are under the law; to them that are 
without law, as one without law (not that I was without law in 
reference to God, but obeying the law of Christ), that I might gain 
them that are without law. To the weak I became weak, that I 
might gain the weak: I am made all thiags to all men, that I 
might by all means save some." Only he can become all things to 
all men who is so free and master of himself as to be able to put on 
every form of self-restraint. And what makes this self-restraint 
possible to him is that he is subject to an infinite power, his 
freedom being simply the outward form in which this subjection 
appears. The utmost freedom of self-consciousness is thus, when 
looked at from another side, the utmost subjection ; he is free, but 
his liberty consists in his consciousness being altogether determined 
by Christ, it is only in his union with Christ as an evvofio^ Xpiarov 
that he knows himself free, and this his freedom consists in his 
subjection. It is with a view to this same freedom which consists 
in dependence on Christ that the apostle says, 1 Cor. vii. 23, "Ye 
are dearly bought ; be not ye the servants of men, do not be drawn 
into any spiritual dependence on men." In every event of life the 

authority for him, by which he should consider himself bound. Aoyi^o/iai yap ixrjSiv 
v(rTepr]K€vai tq>v virepXidv awouToKwv, 2 Cor, xi. 5, cf. xii. 11 ovbev yap vtrrepriaa 
rav xmepXiav aTrocrToKcav, el koI oiSeu eljii (though I be nothing in myself apart 
from the grace of God supporting me). And the reason of this is the assurance 
he had gained through the knowledge of the truth, ei 8e iSiwTJjr Ta Xoyo), aXX' 
ov Tjj yvao'ei. 

S 
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Christian has this inward spiritual freedom, without it his con- 
sciousness would not be a Christian consciousness at all. He is 
free inwardly though outwardly he be a slave. For in Christ 
freedom and bondage pass into each o.ther, and neither of the 
two exists without the other. He who is called in the Lord 
being a slave, is yet free in relation to the Lord : and he who is 
called being free, is Christ's servant, 1 Cor. vii. 22. As there is 
no contradiction in a man's being dependent on Christ and yet 
free, nor in his being free and yet at the same time dependent, 
so bondage externally does not in the least preclude inward 
freedom. This inward freedom and independence of everything 
outward comes only to the man who has found in Christ the abso- 
lute principle of his spiritual life. The more he feels his depend- 
ence on Christ, the more independent is he of everything but • 
Christ. 

For a Jew who had been bound to the law from his childhood 
and felt the law's authority and control in every part and province 
of his life, to cut himself adrift from the law at once and altogether ; 
to cast off its dictation, and with it to renounce all the natural and 
national ties which bound Jew and Jew together, — this must have 
been a step the gravity and far-reaching importance of which we 
can scarcely measure. This step our apostle took in his conver- 
sion ; and in taking it he entered into a position of utter solitude ; 
he was not attracted, though he became a Christian, to the older 
apostles; he was not drawn into fellowship with them, but re- 
mained alone. The boldness of this step may give us an idea of his 
spiritual energy. Now the shaking off of authority and the ad- 
vance to autonomy is not admirable in itself: the moral and 
spiritual value of such a step consists in this, that it is not a capri- 
cious and arbitrary act, nor one brought about by merely outward 
circumstances, but a step taken from a fuU conviction that truth 
requires it. The autonomy which becomes the rulino- principle 
must, in a word, be the autonomy of reason. And we must keep 
this in mind in considering the apostle's conversion ; for it was a 
change from Judaism to Christianity, and Christianity, the absolute 
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religion, is also absolute reason. The apostle did, indeed, recognise 
in his conversion to Christianity a supernatural event, a miracle, a 
thing incomprehensible even to himself. Yet we see him labouring 
with all the power of his spirit to engraft this event which he had 
experienced, on his reason, to take it up into his thinking conscious- 
ness, thus to make it, what it could not otherwise be, his own spiritual 
act. In this fact more than anything else we have an explanation 
of the peculiar organization of his spiritual individuality ; for it is 
this spiritual process that is worked out in the whole development 
of his doctrine, and in the discussions, personal and otherwise, which 
form the main contents of his Epistles. To speak of nothing else, 
let it be considered how he deals with the idea of the law, how he 
analyses it in its various elements, and seeks thus to resolve it into 
itself, in order to justify to the thinking consciousness that degra- 
dation of the law from its absolute authority, that depreciation of 
it to the position of a merely subordinate stage, which was necessary 
from the standpoint of Christianity. The development of the 
apostle's doctrine of justification with all the ideas which belong 
to it, — what is it but an analysis of the Christian consciousness 
according to the inward connexion of its momenta as they act andl 
react upon each other, the nature of justification being thus ex- 
plained from the inner necessity of the case ? Here also we find 
the reason why the apostle's main developments of doctrine always 
grow in his hands into theories of religious history ; since the 
course of history cannot be understood save by regarding one stage 
as contained by implication in the preceding stage, and regarding 
the whole in the light of the immanent idea which is the principle 
of the whole movement. The different determining periods of 
history, the contrasts into which it is divided, the contrast of sin 
with grace, of the law which requires works with faith which 
justifies without works, of death with life, of the first psychical with 
the second pneumatical Adam, these are simply so many momenta 
of the conception as it works forward by its own inward power. 
The great distinguishing characteristic which appears everywhere 
in the apostle's writings is the innate impulse, springing from the 
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very roots of his nature, towards rational speculative contempla- 
tion.^ 

*■ It is a deep conviction of the apostle, and comes repeatedly and in various 
ways to the surface in hia writings, that Christianity is the truly rational, and 
that in matters of religion nothing can stand that cannot justify itself to rational 
contemplation. When he speaks, Eom. xii. 1, of a Xoyix^ Xarpeia, in which a man 
is to present himself a living sacrifice to God, he means a service which does not 
consist, like that of Judaism, merely in outward rites, but is spiritual in its nature 
and founded in the spirit itself, so that in everything it contains the worshipper 
must have the rational end and purpose of his act before his mind. And thus he 
adds an exhortation not to hold exclusively to that which is in accordance with 
the ruling tendency of the world and the time, but to be transformed in the 
renewing of the spirit (tov voos), i.e. to go back into one's self in thought, to con- 
sider and to prove in one's self what is the will of God, what is the good, and 
acceptable, and perfect. And here, I think, we find the explanation of that dis- 
tinction which the apostle sometimes draws between that which he is in his yva/iT], 
and that which he is in pursuance of an iniTayr) of the Lord. It is not probable 
that this eniTayri refers to an utterance of Jesus which he had received through 
tradition. A comparison of the various instructions which he gives on difBcult 
questions of social duty will show us what the nature of the distinction is. 
Where he is conscious of a rational objective ground lying in the nature of the 
case, his instruction at once and of itself assumes in his consciousness the form of 
an immediate command of Christ. He speaks of a mere yva>fi-q in cases where 
he could not deny the subjective nature of his view. Cf. 1 Cor. vii. 6, 10, 12, 25, 
40. As the objective truth could only declare itself in the form of the subjective 
consciousness, it is very natural that with the apostle the one constantly passes 
over into the other. Thus he says, verse 25, that he has no inn-ayrj of the Lord 
in reference to virgins, but gives a yviijir], as rjkeqjiivos vno Kvpiov ina-Tos elvat, 
i.e. an opinion deserving of all consideration, as given quite in accordance with his 
apostolical consciousness. In the same way, verse 40, after the words Kara ttjv 
i/iTjv yvafirfv, he adds, SokS 6e Kayio nvfviia &iov exeiv. As his call was a fact 
of his consciousness, the self-assurance of his consciousness was his highest prin- 
ciple of knowledge. His self-assurance, however, is not called forth by himself, 
but rests on grounds of reason. The authority which he claims for himself as an 
apostle must not be said to be founded on the external fact of the appearance of 
Christ which he asserted he had had ; it was founded rather upon two inner 
momenta : 1. The truth of his gospel, a thing to him irrefragably true, Gal. i. 8 ; 
2 Cor. xi. 4, and resting ultimately in the absolute satisfaction of man's need of 
salvation which it brought, in all that goes to make up faith in the Pauline sense. 
2. The reality of the success of his work. He appeals to this as his strongest 
argument against his opponents. Those whom he had converted could not but 
bear witness that it was through him that they had become Christians 1 Cor. 
ix. 1-3 ; 2 Cor. iii. 2, 3. But how could they have become Christians through him 
if he was not an apostle, and how could he have worked with such success as an 
apostle, 2 Cor, x. 13-18, if it were not God's will that he should so work, and 
how could this be God's will if it were not in accordance with the highest truth 
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If the first great characteristic of his personality be that he was 
as it were the receptive soil in which the principle of Christian 
consciousness should first take form and appear as a concrete con- 
sciousness, the second must be found in this, that that conscious- 
ness was expressed by him mainly in the way of thought. The 
apostle is conscious of the power of his thought ; he declares to 
his opponents, 2 Cor. x. 2 sq., how he intends to meet those who 
take him to be but a weak and ordinary man. For though, he 
says, I walk in the flesh, yet I do not war in a weak human way ; 
for the weapons with which I fight are not humanly weak, but 
divinely strong to the pulling down of strongholds. I cast down 
arguments, and every work that is erected against the knowledge 
of God, and bring every thought into captivity to the obedience of 
Christ. Far from being, as has been thought, the apostle's protest 
against the exercise of reason in things pertaining to faith, these 
words are an expression of the absolute confidence he reposed in 
his dialectical powers, that on the ground of reason he could never 
be defeated. The more we penetrate into the process of thought 
in the apostle's writings, the more minutely we analyse his mode 
of argument, the method of his development and representation, 
the more shall we be convinced that his is a thoroughly dialectical 
nature.^ Here we may remind the feader of what was said, in our 

and reason ? What he says, Gal. ii. 8, in the pregnant words that God ivfipyrjcre 
cjioi cts TO edvr) is an argument from efifect to cause, an argument which would 
have no force were it not understood that nothing can really take up a position 
in the world but what is more or less true and rational. The success of his preach- 
ing to the heathen is in his eyes a proof that his gospel is true. This was the 
best credentials of his apostolic calling. It says a great deal for the apostle's 
sober good sense that he never appeals to the appearance of Christ to him as a 
purely outward fact, such as the Acts represent it. There was a good deal of the 
ecstatioal in him, as the oirTaa-Lat and anoKoKvijfets Kvpi'ov, 2 Cor. xii. 1, show 
us (the ecstasy described, verse 2, cannot, however, be identified with the act of 
his conversion ; the fourteen years, 2 Cor. xii. 2, cannot coincide with the fourteen 
years of Gal. ii. 1) ; but this element was so thoroughly subordinate to his clear 
and rational self-consciousness that it could never make him a visionary. 

1 It belongs to the essence of the dialectical method, that it proceeds by nega- 
tion, and in order to deny, accentuates the opposite, the contrast, and thus has 
naturally an element of irony. In the apostle's dialectic irony is not wanting ; 
cf . 1 Cor. iv. 8 ; 2 Cor. xi, 18, 19; and Euckert's observations on the first of these 
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examination of the great Epistles, of their arrangement and the 
conception of thought from which it proceeds. We see every- 
where in them the effort to place the subject treated of in the most 
general point of view it will admit of, to proceed from the general 
to the particular, and consider the main thought in all its aspects 
successively. What we have here is the true dialectical procedure ; 
namely that the thought is made to move through all its stages, and 
to arrive at the totality of its momenta, at which point its concrete 
determination coincides with and meets its abstract truth. Could the 
utter contemptibUity of the sectarian squabbles at Corinth have been 
put more clearly than in the apostle's words : Is Christ divided ? 
Was Paul crucified for you ? Were you baptized in the name of 
Paul ? (1 Cor. i. 1 3.) Here a rapid turn of thought brings the 
question so entirely under the standpoint of an absolute contem- 
plation, that we have nothing but an absolute Yes confronting an 
absolute ^"0.-^ But the dialectical mediation foUows at once. The 
apostle sees the source of the sectarianism of Corinth in the love of 
the Corinthians for worldly wisdom ; he therefore considers Chris- 
tianity itself as wisdom. Wisdom is divided in his eyes into the 
wisdom of the world and the wisdom of God ; these are the two 
stages through which it moves ; through its negation in worldly 
wisdom it comes to affirm itself in the divine. At the opening of 
the Epistle to the Eomans, in the same way, the apostle takes up 
the absolute standpoint of the SLKaioavvrj 0eov, the two momenta 
of which are the BiKaioavvrj ef epycov and the hiKaiocvvq sk irla-- 
T6W9. Here also the development consists in the conception passing 

passages. The latter passage is a striking instance of his dialectic, as it fortifies 
itself with irony, and smites, overthrows, and crushes the opponent. 

^ Another notable instance of this is to be found in the passage 1 Cor. xi. 3. 
The question of women having their heads uncovered is at once put in this way : 
the head of the man is Christ, the head of the woman is the man : the head of 
Christ is God. The question whether the custom be a Christian one or no is 
placed under its absolute point of view : all that is asked is whether the custom 
be or be not consistent with the absolute dependence of Christ. Thus a question 
referring solely and simply to a case in practical life is identified with the very 
highest question, the relation to Christ. This rapid soaring up from the par- 
ticular, the empirical, to the absolute, to the idea, to God, Christ, is a genuine 
Pauline trait. 
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through the stage of denial in order to affirm itself. The StKaio- 
avvT} 6eov passes through the negation of BiKaioavvr] e'| epycov, and 
hecomes in ZiKaioavvrj e/c 7rla-reeo<! the true self-mediated BiKatoavvi] 
Qeov. It helongs to the dialectical method to take the object 
•which is to be explicated dialectically, in its various stages, both 
negative and affirmative ; since it is only in the consciousness of 
its mediation that the conception completes its dialectical move- 
ment. And our view that dialectical thought was the apostle's 
natural element is greatly coniirmed by the fact that he never 
forgets the practical side of his discussion in the theoretical. 
What must be affirmed theoretically must often be denied practi- 
cally ; for love, the principle of practical conduct, is also an element, 
and has to be considered if the object is to be apprehended in the 
totality of its momenta. That Christian love was a conspicuous 
element in the apostle's character aU that we know of his life and 
work leads us to believe. Here however we are more immediately 
concerned with such, traits as are provided in his writings, and 
with the stamp of his essential spiritual character that is impressed 
upon them ; and the place he has assigned to the element of love 
even in his dialectical thinking is noticed only as a proof how free he 
was in the whole attitude of his spirit from all onesidedness. Faith 
was nothing to him in itself, if it did not work through love; he could 
not rest satisfied with a merely abstract theoretical view of anything ; 
his spirit urged him from the theoretical to the practical, from the 
abstract to the concrete, from the essential thought to the realities 
of life. The end which he thus kept in view was of course the com- 
munion of Christian life inspired with the principle of love. This is 
well illustrated by those two sections of the First Epistle to the Cor- 
inthians in which the apostle expresses his views on the subjects of 
eating the flesh of idolatrous sacrifices, and of speaking with tongues. 
The eating of the heathen sacrifices seems to have been in itself a 
thing of complete indifference to him ; yet he regards it as very im- 
portant that the fact that the practice was objectionable to many 
Christians should be recognised, and care taken not to wound them. 
This consideration must be taken into account in order to a proper 
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settlement of the question ; and as soon as the question is regarded 
from this point of view it ceases to be indifferent to religion ; it 
acquires an importance which it might not of itself possess. In 
the latter of the two sections we named, a place is even more dis- 
tinctly and emphatically assigned to love, or the consideration due 
to others, to the common good, as a very important element in 
arriving at a decision. In this case we see very clearly how it is 
just in this practical side of the matter that the dialectical solution 
of the whole problem is sought and obtained. It is very obvious 
throughout that the apostle cares very little for ,the speaking with 
tongues. He does not however regard it as unchristian, he recog- 
nises it as one of the various forms in which the spirit which dwells 
in Christians finds expression. So he goes on to give it its definite 
position in the number of the Christian charisms, and to insist 
that each charism has an equal right to be considered, as making 
up along with the rest the unity of the whole. Thus though the 
\aXe2v y\a)(7f7ai<s be in itself a charism, yet its true, real value 
depends on its practical operation, on its being through love a 
means to the furtherance of the common Christian life. From this 
point of view the apostle pronounces a judgment on the XaXew 
jXwcraaK which amounts to this : that from its small practical 
utility it ought to be as far as possible restricted. Thus we see 
how in every case it is the apostle's object to exhaust the subject 
he has in hand in all its logical bearings, and to bring his discus- 
sion to a stage where the confronting momenta are mediated 
dialectically in the unity of the conception. The apostle's whole 
representation, religious as it is, is filled to overflowing with the 
forms and elements of thought ; it is not only, what is commonly 
recognised as the great merit of the apostle's writings, that thought 
follows hard on thought : more than this, thoughts succeed each 
other as determinations and momenta of some one conception that 
is greater than all of them ; the thought unfolds itself, brings forth 
its own contents out of its own depths, and determines itself by 
taking up its own momenta. Hence the peculiar stamp of the 
apostle's language : it is distinguished on the one hand for pre^ 
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cision and compression ; on the other hand it is marked by a 
harshness and roughness which suggest that the thought is far too 
weighty for the language, and can scarcely find fit forms for the 
superabundant matter it would fain express.-' Yet in one way the 
form actually used is not uncongenial to the contents; the 
language is Hellenistic Greek, an easy and flexible instrument, and 
well fitted for such a peculiar writer. 

The traits we have dwelt on thus far give us as their result a mind 
naturally and perfectly adapted to take up into itself and to develop 
the free, universal, and absolute principle of Christianity. This, how- 
ever, is only one side of his individuality ; there is another which we 
must not disregard. It is a thing of course that even so eminent 
a mind as Paul's is subject to a certain limitation. It is nothing 
but what we had to expect that besides aU the splendid gifts that 
distinguished him we should find also a certain onesidedness, a con- 

' The apostle indicates, 2 Cor. xi. 6, that he is not unconscious of this. He 
says he is et koI Ibiarrfs ra Xoyco, aXX' ov ttj yvafrei, sl phrase which can refer to 
nothing but the struggle which it cost his thought to find expression. As for 
his language and style it has long been remarked, and very justly, that it bears 
a great resemblance to that of Thucydides. (We may mention the well-known 
work of Bauer, PhQologia Thucydideo-PaulHna, 1773, which, however, is merely 
a " notatio figuranim dictionis PauUinae cum Thucydidea comparatae," and deals 
chiefly with the outward expression.) As speech is the expression of inwaord 
thought, this similarity of modes of expression must be referred to a deeper simi- 
larity, namely of the mental idiosyncrasy of the two men. Such passages as 1 
Cor. iv. 12, 13 ; vii. 29-31 ; ix. 20, 21 ; 2 Cor. vi. 9, 10 have the true ring of 
Thucydides, not only in expression, but in the style of thought. The genuine 
dialectical spirit appears in both in the love of antithesis and contrast, rising not 
nnfrequently to paradox. Antithesis serves the dialectically thinking mind 
simply as a means to obtain a direct grasp of the conception in the whole of its 
bearings ; it confronts the one with the other, negatives the one through the 
other, that the conception may thus determine itself through negation and aflBr- 
mation. The analogy may be traced still further. Thucydides' critical method 
of dealing with history necessarily involved a breach with the great national con- 
sciousness which lived and had its being in the happy child-like Homeric-mythi- 
cal theory of the world, proceeding to exhibit the conflict of loniam and Dorism 
as a conflict within the larger whole, the nation. In the same way the apostle 
Paul could not take up the position of Christian universalism, in which the opposi- 
tion of heathenism was done away, without renouncing the absolute importance 
of Judaism. With both these men the ties of national particularism give way 
before the generalizing tendency of their thought, and cosmopolitanism takes 
the place of nationalism. 
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sciousness in some way home, a national particularism, wMch go to 
make up this definite individual character which we have before us. 
In our development of the Pauline doctrine the reader will remem- 
ber how we came here and there on points in which it could not be 
denied that the thoughts and views of Judaism were still discernible, 
circumscribing his sphere of vision, directing his attention too ex- 
clusively to the future, and causing him to overleap momenta, which, 
from a freer and more universal standpoint, could not have been 
left unnoticed. Then his expectation of the parousia — here we 
see how his mind was influenced by the not very enlightened 
national expectations that were current at the time, insomuch that 
he expresses a firm belief that Christ's second coming would take 
place in a short time, and that he with his contemporaries would 
not need to pass through death and the resurrection, but would be 
changed without dying. We have already shown that this view is 
not to be pressed to the apostle's disadvantage to such an extent as 
some writers have done : and it is of importance in this regard not 
to attribute to him anything that cannot be shown from Epistles 
undoubtedly genuine to have been an element of his faith and 
thought. Yet this characteristic fact remains, that a view so mani- 
festly peculiar and limited to the age in which it arose, and soon 
to be left behind as events and thoughts moved forward, had such 
influence as we see it had on the apostle's consciousness. In this 
case his view is narrowed by an idea peculiar to the nation and 
the time ; but his whole position with reference to the Old Testa- 
ment is another such restriction. It was in opposition to the Old 
Testament that he became aware of the perfect freedom of his Chris- 
tian position, and everything that formed in his eyes an element of 
Christian freedom was at the same time a liberation from the yoke 
of the law, and from the imperfection and limitation of the Old 
Testament dispensation. Yet, on the other hand, how much do we 
see him bound to the Old Testament, tied to the very letter of it ? 
He rests his demonstrations of the most important positions of his 
doctrine on inferences from passages of the Old Testament, and that 
not merely out of regard for those to whom the Old Testament was 
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the supreme authority, in order to make it easier for them to believe 
in the Christian doctrine, but because the Old Testament is to him 
the source of all objective truth, the ultimate authority on which 
the certainty of the Christian faith must rest. When he reminds 
his readers of the cardinal facts of Christianity, that Christ died for 
our sins, that he was buried and rose again on the third day, he does 
not omit to add that this happened according to the Scriptures, 1 Cor. 
XV. 3, 4. The more he wants to establish the truth of any doctrine 
and preclude all doubt of it, the more does he labour to prove it from 
passages of the Old Testament. Even that most important truth of 
all, in wljich the whole doctrine of salvation consists, that the true 
righteousness which avails before God is not to be attained by works 
of the law, but only by faith, even this doctrine is made to rest 
»4irectly on the fact that even in the Old Testament Abraham believed 
God, and that this faith was imputed to him for righteousness, Eom. 
iv. 1 sq. If, the apostle argues. Gal. ui. 7, one can only be saved as a 
descendant of Abraham, then those are the sons of Abraham who 
are saved through faith ; and as the promise was given to Abraham, 
that in him all nations should be blessed, this promise is now ful- 
filled in the fact that God justifies the heathen through faith. The 
promise was given to Abraham because the Scripture foresaw this 
event -at the time when it was written. Christian faith is thus 
related to the Old Testament as the fulfilment to the promise : the 
former could not have taken place without the latter. And yet, 
as the apostle assures us in other passages, nothing can be more 
immediately certain than that which the Christian consciousness 
declares as its essential contents, or that which the divine spirit 
that is given to the Christian testifies to him. 

The more the apostle enters into details in the inferences he draws 
from the Old Testament, the more striking does this dependence of 
the Christian consciousness on it appear. It is an authority lying 
outside of consciousness, and the deference paid to it arises simply 
from a personal subjective limitation. The most striking instances 
of this are to be found in two passages of the Epistle to the Galatians, 
in which, as is now acknowledged universally, the apostle deals with 
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the Old Testament passages from which he is reasoning in a quite 
arbitrary way, and gives them a sense which they never could have 
borne. "With regard to the passage, Gen. xxii. 18, which he takes 
up, Gal. iii. 16, he simply adopts the interpretation which was 
usually given it by the Jews at the time. The seed of Abraham, 
in which all the nations of the earth are to be blessed, he does 
not take to be the posterity of Abraham generally, though this is 
obviously the meaning of the expression, but one person, an 
individual, Christ. He deals with the passages Gen. xvi. 15, xxi. 
2 even more capriciously. His whole proof is nothing but a play 
of allegory, and has no force whatever to prove anything. The 
whole argument is erected on the distinction shown to have existed 
between Isaac and Ishmael, the two sons of Abraham, that the 
former was the son of a slave, while the other was born not only 
not a slave, but in consequence of a special divine promise. In vir- 
tue of this difference they are made to represent the two SiadrJKai. 
Ishmael, the slave by birth, stands for the law, because the law 
places men in a position of bondage before God. The apostle 
failed, however, to consider how little the subsequent history of 
the two sons of Abraham fits in with the allegorical interpretation 
he gives it. Ishmael is made to represent the law, but the Mosaic 
legislation never touched the sons of Ishmael. It was they 
who were free from the law, while those for whom the law was 
given were none but the posterity of Isaac, the type here of the 
BiadrjKr] of freedom ; and the promise connected with the person 
of Isaac, in regard to which he was to be a type of Christians as 
reKva Trji eirayyeXla's, was only fulfiUed by means of circumcision 
and the Mosaic law, and the whole theocratic dispensation con- 
nected with the law. Not only have the apostle's allegorical 
demonstrations out of the Old Testament no objective basis in the 
Old Testament itself, — they actually conflict with it. 

There could be nothing more absurd than the efforts made by 
interpreters to show the apostle's argumentation to be objectively- 
true. Flaff, for example, remarks on this passage : " The apostle 
received special divine instruction with a view to his expositions 
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of doctrine, and in that instruction the idea was communicated to 
him that Sarah and Hagar were types in the way he states. Thus 
he had a right to say that this history meant something else, had 
an inner meaning, that with regard to God's iatention it was to be 
considered as a type, even though the author who wrote the his- 
tory never thought of such a thiag. The proposition, — This history 
has an inner meaning, is not, however, the same as the proposition, 
— When God caused the history in. question to be narrated, he in- 
tended that it should be a prophecy in the form of a symbol : 
although we have a right to assume that in guiding the Old Testa- 
ment writers God did not neglect to provide that the history should 
contain a certain amount of instruction for the future." What 
does all this mean ? What a narrow petty theology is this ! And 
what end does it serve ? The apostle's subjective and capricious 
imagination, the mere play of his fancy, is to have its objective 
ground in the very spirit of God ! And is the contradiction of 
historical truth which we find here removed by referring it back 
from the apostle to God himself? Luther had a healthier sense of 
truth, and judged : " The allegory of Sarah and Hagar will not 
hold water, for it is at variance with historical reason." This is 
the only true way of looking on the apostle's argument here ; and 
thus the passage affords us a very curious proof of the position, both 
free and not free, which he occupied with regard to the Old Testa- 
ment. In his view of the law that it places man altogether in the 
position of a bondman before God, a position of which the Christian 
consciousness knows nothing, he shows the greatest freedom of 
spirit, a self-assurance that has completely cast away all bonds of 
external authority. Here, on the other hand, we see him still con- 
fined to the old way of thinking about the Old Testament as if 
there were no other. For there cannot be a doubt that his allegory 
appeared to him to be the true sense of the Old Testament history, 
as an objective truth vouched for by the Old Testament. The Old 
Testament law is to be of force no longer, it has no power to con- 
strain the religious consciousness ; and yet the Old Testament 
stands before his mind with the undiminished weight of its divine 
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authority. A thing that is objectively certain to him, being the 
immediate utterance of his self-consciousness, must yet, after all, 
be recommended and proved to him out of the Old Testament. The 
Old Testament itself is made to furnish proof that the law, its most 
essential part, has no longer any authority. The apostle makes out 
his case by means of allegory ; allegory is to him, as to his contem- 
poraries, the equivocal expedient by which, while making use of the 
Old Testament, he yet cuts himself off from it, and places himself 
above it. Allegory holds to the Old Testament as its necessary ob- 
ject, and rests all its proofs upon it ; yet it only plays with the 
Old Testament, since the aUegorist has already placed himself above 
it, though not fully conscious that he has done so. Yet, freely as 
he uses the Old Testament in his allegorical interpretations of it, 
allegory is itself the strongest proof of his subjection to it ; for 
otherwise he never could endure the unnatural restraint that 
allegory imposes on him. It might be urged that the two ex- 
amples we have mentioned of arbitrary allegorical interpretation 
occur in the Epistle to the Galatians, undoubtedly the oldest that 
the apostle wrote, and in which his view of the law is not so fully 
developed as in the later Epistles. We must, however, remind 
the reader of 1 Cor. x. 1 sq., a passage which shows us as distinctly 
as the others how fuUy the apostle shared with his contemporaries 
the allegorical ideas current in his time. 

These limitations of the apostle's individuality on its intellectual 
side are little more than the widest and most general limitations, 
those of time and country. It cannot be required of any man that 
he should not wear the character of his time. Yet the more a man 
is conscious of the boundaries he lives in, the freer will be his 
attitude towards them, and the more will he be inclined to remem- 
ber the limits to which every human individuality is subject, and 
to show to others the fullest consideration. How the apostle's 
spiritual freedom appeared in his regard and indulgence for weaker 
fellow- Christians, we have already shown. Yet we must add that 
in his dealings with others the apostle did not invariably maintain 
this standpoint. He cannot be said to have always looked at 
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others from without, and to have been independent of his own 
subjective feelings. However convinced he was of the reality of 
his apostolical calling and of the absolute truth of his doctrine, 
stm that cannot excuse his excesses in judging of his adversaries, 
and failing to distinguish involuntary from voluntary errors. 
Eiickert remarks very justly on 2 Cor. ii. 17, that "Paul was apt 
to judge his opponents very harshly, and to impute motives for 
their conduct, which, in all probability, were not the true ones ; 
since what he attributed to an unholy disposition might in many 
cases be the natural, and, considering the circumstances, must 
almost have been the necessary, outcome of honest prejudice (cf. 
Gal. i. 7, ii. 4, vi. 12). This harshness was part of his character as 
it was in the case of our own Eeformer." He applies the same 
observation to the passage 2 Cor. xi. 12. What Eiickert calls a 
harshness of character arises from inability to abstract from one's 
own subjective feelings, and transport one's-self into those of 
another. The apostle could not conceive the truth otherwise than 
as it appeared to him ; and with regard to the different belief of 
another man he could not imagine that it had even a subjective 
foundation ; what was asserted in their opinion being all the while- 
nothing but that Judaism which was native to both them and him. 
With this influence which his idiosyncrasy exerted over his judg- 
ment of his opponents, we come down to the lower sphere of the 
peculiar bias and direction which he derived from character and 
temperament. We have already observed how this purely human 
side of the apostle appears chiefly in the Second Epistle to the Cor- 
inthians. The passage 1 Cor v. may also be compared. It can 
scarcely be denied that his character was marked by a certain ex- 
citableness or violence, which sometimes made him act precipitately, 
and rendered hinn liable to fitful and sudden changes of emotion. 
(This is particularly noticeable in 2 Cor. and in the Epistle to the 
Galatians.) We should obtain a deeper insight into the apostle's 
individuality, its psychical, and probably also its physical organiza- 
tion, if it were possible to form any clear ideas of the nature of the 
oTrraa-lai and airoKoXiry^ek'i, and the peculiar circumstances accom- 
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panying them, of which he speaks, 2 Cor. xii. But he gives us here 
only vague and distant hints on the subject, and it is impossible 
to fix any definite meaning on them, or to form any clear view of 
the subject from them. 

But without this, what we have gathered while seeking for traits 
of his character is abundant confirmation of what he says of him- 
self, 2 Cor. iv. 7, that he had a divine treasure in an earthen 
vessel. 
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APPENDIX I. 

ON THE LITERATURE OF THE LEGEND OF PETER. 
[See Part i. Cliapter ix.] 

The first attack made on this legend proceeded chiefly from a 
general distrust of all such facts as were employed to provide a 
historical basis for the claims and encroachments of Eome. Such 
were the motives of those who either rejected the legend entirely 
or expressed grave doubts about it ; first in the middle ages, when 
the assailants were parties in opposition, such as the Waldenses, or 
the declared enemies of the papacy, such as MarsOius of Padua, 
Michael of Casena and others ; and then at the time of the Re- 
formation and after it, when the assailants were Protestant histor- 
ians, such as Matthias Flacius,-^ Claudius Salmasius,^ and others. 

1 In his work published in the year 1554 : Historia certaminum inter Eomanos 
Epiaoopos et sextam Carthaginiensem synodum Af rioanasque eeclesias, de primatu 
seu potestate Papae, bona fide ex authenticia monumentis collata. Cf. p. 267, 
" Non constat plane, Petrum fuisse Romae. Nam quod Papistae scribunt, Petrum 
Eomae 25 annos doouisse, cum usque ad 18 lerosolymis docuerit, item in Ponto, 
ut aliqui tradunt, 5 anuis fuerit, et Antiochiae 7, ad hoc etiam cum Babylone 
scripserit suam epistolam, propalam falsum est ; inde enim efficeretur, ut longe 

■ ultra Iferonis mortem vixisset, a quo tamen interfeotus dicitur. Demonstratio 
item certa eat, Petrum Eomae non fuiase, quod Paulua Eomam et Eoma scribens, 
ac tarn multos mediocres Christianos salutans et nominans, nusquam tamen vel 
unico verbo Petri tanti viri mentionem faciat." Flacius laid great stress on Gal. 
ii., p. 124 : " Denique ego omnibus omnium mortalium historiis de Petro iUam 
ad Galatas secundo a Paulo scriptam praefero. Ibi enim Hie primum affirmat 
diserte Petro esse concreditum apostolatum seu epiacopatum inter Judaeos, sibi 
vero inter gentes seu super gentiles. Deinde narrat, Petrum usque ad concilium 
Hierosolymitanum (quod circa 18 annos post ascensionem Chriati, et septimo 
commenticii papatus Petri celebratum eat) potissimum Judaeis praedicasse et de 
postero tempore sanotissimum datarum dexterarum foedua secum iniisse : quod 

2 Librorum de primatu Papae. P. 1 cum apparatu. Lugd. Bat. 1 645. 
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By far the greater number of the Protestant divines, however, 
and especially those of the Eeformed Church, who were much 
occupied with this iield of historical research, considered the 
subject to be one calling for impartial treatment, and providing an 
opportunity to show their opponents how ready they were to 
respect the witness of history, when properly ascertained and 
resting upon fact.^ 

The first scholar who undertook a thorough historical investiga- 
tion of the subject, and declared as the result of his researches 
that the common view was entirely destitute of historical reality, 
was Friedrich Spanheim. His Dissertatio de ficta profectione 

ipse quidem velit praedicare Judaeia, Paulus vero debeat concionari gentibus. 
TJbi habes brevissime et verissime comprehensam bistoriam Petri, quae indicat, 
ei et a Cbristo potissimum super et inter Judaeos apoatolatum, episoopatum seu 
papatum coucreditum mandatumque esse : et eum turn ante Hieroaolymitanam 
synodum, tarn postea potissimum Judaeoa docuiase, eoque potissimum ibi 
sedisse vel stetiaae, ubi plurimi Judaei fuerunt, id eat in Syria et aliia orientalibus 
partibus. Nam Romae non ita multi fuerunt : quandoquidem et nondum fuerant 
sic dissipati, siout poatea in eversione Hierosolymae, et Claudius eos Roma penitus 
expulerat." The Magdeburg Centuries do not express any distinct doubt of the 
supposed fact. 

^ Compare the whole series of the Protestant divines who held this poaition 
on the subject. F. Spanheim enumerates them in the treatise to be named 
below, p. 336 : Quinimo in Protestantium castris eire'xovTfy non pauci, atque 
etiam largientes hand gravate plurimi, imo plerique, tantis auctoritatibus moti. 
Chamiero oerte non facile vellicandus videtur tautus consensus Patrum sed neque 
Davidi Bloadello, id perpetuo largienti, Eomanam ecclesiam a Petro et Paulo 
fundatam atque instructam fuisse. Nee inficiati earn Petri inter Eomanos 
praesentiam Th. Beza Annot. ad i. Petri v., Fr. Junius, Scaliger, Casaubonus, 
Petr. Molinaeus, Petitus, TJaseriua, Seldenua, Pearsonus, FelHua, DodweUus, G. 
Cave, Bedelius ipse, et quotquot Ignatianis epistolis apeciatim illi, quae est ad 
Eomanoa, patrocinantur, in qua Ignatius circa medium ad Romanorum coetum : 
OMX i>s TiiTpos Koi IlaOXor Siardcrtrofiai vjiiv. Quin Patricius Junius Notis ad 
Clementem, quod Petrus Romae vitam finierit martyrio dicit potius esse, quam 
ut in dubium vocetur. Similiter Hammondus vel his duobus testibus rem extra 
dubium poni, Caji scilicet et Dionysii Corinthiorum fide. Samuel Basnage at 
once followed Spanheim with a defence of the opposite view, in his Exercitat. 
histor. crit. de rebus saoris vel ecoleaiaat. XJltraj. 1692, p. 548. He declared: 
Me quod attinet, hie tautum antiquitatis auctoritas apud me valet, ut adventmu 
Petrinum ad urbem orbia dominam in dubium adducere mihi sit religio, ita 
etenim, quae firmis cingunt historiam praesidiis, fama coustans, testiuin vetustas 
atque fides incorrupta, pondus aaffragiorum atque numerus, sub signis hujus 
narrationis militant ut historiae omni sit abrogamda fides, si hao in re nutet. 
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Petri apostoli in urbem Eomam, deque non unius traditionis origiae, 
appeared in 1679.^ Spanheim brings forward first the negative 
grounds, which make the occurrence appear so improbable a priori : 
Luke's silence on the subject in the Acts, where there was 
every reason to speak of it ; the silence of Paul himself both in 
his Epistle to the Eomans, and iu the Epistles of the Eoman capti- 
vity ; the agreement arrived at by the two apostles, Gal. ii. 9, that 
the one should consider the eOvr) as his province, and the other the 
■jrepiro/j/r), after which it was not likely that Peter should have 
left his work in countries so distant from Eome, and taken part 
in the foundation of a church which consisted almost entirely of 
Gentile Christians. Spanheim then takes up one by one the oldest 
and most important authorities for the fact, and impeaches their 
credibility chiefly by the general argument, supported of course by 
special proofs in each case, that writers who accepted with avidity 
so many and so manifestly fabulous traditions, are unworthy of 
credence in the case of this tradition. He finds the roots of the 
tradition partly in a mystical interpretation of the name Babylon 
in the First Epistle of Peter, v. 1 3, partly in the myth of the journey 
of Simon Magus to Eome, Peter having followed him to that city ; 
and partly iu the ambition of the Church of Eome which could 
be satisfied with nothing less than this : ut Paulo in Eomanae 
ecclesiae institutione, sed et ia consummatione martyrii socius 
quoque Petrus adderetur, primus omnium apostolorum, tt^mto? in 
evangelic, 7r/3tBTo/cX.ijTo?, irpoTyyopo';, ap^7]'yo<;, qui primum lapidem 
in aedificanda ecclesia posuisset, obsignaturus quoque iidem in 
ecclesiarum omnium prima (p. 383). Thorough as Spanheim's 
investigation was, and pertinent as his arguments on many points 
undoubtedly are, his treatise failed to do much to shake the old 
tradition. The church historians who followed him continued to 
think that the authorities were too strong to be impugned ; they 
went further, and asserted (as, for example, Schrokh)^ that it 
would be difficult to find another event in the history of the early 

1 0pp. t. ii. (Lugd. Bat.. 1703), pp. 331-388. 

2 Kirohengeschichte, vol. ii., 2d ed., p. 185. 
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church that was established so 'firmly and beyond all question as 
this one was by the unanimous testimony of the first Christian 
teachers. Of the later church historians and critics, Eichhorn^ 
was the only one who ventured to assert the opposite, and this he 
did with all his wonted boldness. He said that the apostle Peter's 
residence at Eome, in company with Mark the Evangelist, was in 
all probability a fable. The foundation of Peter's reported resi- 
dence at Kome was, that his first Epistle was dated from Babylon, 
(1 Peter v. 13); the early church interpreted this name figura- 
tively, and said it stood for Eome ; and this was the foundation on 
which everything was built, Peter's labours for the Eoman church, 
his primacy and his martyrdom in that city, and all that has been 
fabled of him in the old and in the new Christian world. It might 
be asked with all confidence where any other piece of evidence 
was to be found ? And was this absurd evidence to be respected 
by historical criticism ? This startling attack was the chief means 
of inducing another Catholic theologian to undertake a new inves- 
tigation of the subject, looking at it in an unprejudiced way, which 
is thoroughly deserving of respect. The results at which he arrived 
were these : that it is quite unquestionable on historical grounds 
that the apostle Peter came to Eome, that he taught and governed 
the Eoman church, and suifered death at last on account of his 
faith ; but that his residence at Eome cannot have extended to 
twenty nor to twenty-five years, but only at the outside to a few 
months over one year.^ WhUe the Catholic party thus admitted 
the necessity of setting bounds to the old tradition, and reducing 
it to a minimum, Protestant historians and critics displayed a wish 
to clear the controversy of polemical and party spirit, and met the 
Catholics with a confession that some of their former writers had 
gone too far. Neander and Gieseler were at one on this point. 
The former^ declared it to be simply hypercriticism, to throw doubt 

1 Einl. iu's N. T., vol. i. p. 554. Cf. vol. iii. p. 603 sq. 

2 In the Essay on the ajpostle Peter's residence at Eome, being also a contribu- 
tion to the chronology of the early Church, in the Theolog. Quarterly, published by 
Drey, Herbst und Hirscher, Tilb. 1820, 4 H., p. 567 sq. 

3 Church History, vol. i. p. 296 (Bohn's Edition). 
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on the tradition that Peter had been at Eome, attested as it was 
by the consent of all the early authorities. This tradition was 
obviously to be referred to a period in which no one thought of 
exalting the church of Eome by the primacy of Peter. It was 
nothing but party and polemical spirit, Gieseler declared/ that led 
some Protestants to deny the reality of the event. Bertholdt,^ 
Colin/ Mynster,* and others, expressed themselves in the same 
way. Mynster for one thought that " what seduced the Protestant 
writers to throw doubt on a fact, attested as this was by the 
unwavering voice of all Christian antiquity, could have been 
nothing but polemical rancour, and that the writing in which these 
doubts had been collected, clearly betrayed by its title : Of the 
fictitious journey of Peter to Eome " (the essay of Spanheim), its 
true end and motive. 

My essay, which appeared in 1831, has led the two church 
historians, Neander and Gieseler, to at least modify their former 
view. They are unwilling to give up the supposed facts at the 
root of the legend, yet they cannot deny the weakness of the 
evidence. Neander allows the possibility of the legend having 
arisen out of the circumstances of the Eoman church which I 
referred to,* but hesitates to agree in my result, considering that the 
argument which we mentioned must still be allowed some weight. 
Gieseler's chief point of late is,® that if the legend proceeded from the 
Judaizing Christians in Eome, and was meant to give Peter the pre- 
ponderance over Paul, it is difficult to understand how it was not 
at once and strenuously contradicted by the Pauline party at 
Eome, and how the Pauline Cajus could be one of the chief author- 

1 Lehrb. d. Kirchengeseh. , vol. i. 2d Ed. 1827, p. 189. 

2 Hist. Krit. Einl. in das A. imd N. T., Part V. p. 2690. 

3 Encyolop. of Ersch and Gruber, Part XVIII. p. 42. 

* In the paper on the first residence of the apostle Peter at Eome in the Kleine 
Theol. Schriften, 1825, p. 143 sq. An arbitrary habit of wresting the statements 
of authorities from the context in which they occur, and allowing them just so 
much weight as suits the hypothesis to be establishe,d, is a prominent feature in 
Mynster's essay. 

* Planting and Training, i. 379. 

« Lehrb. d. Kirchengeseh., 4th Ed. 1844, p. 103. 
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ities in favour of it. This requires no further notice after what we 
have already said.^ Mayerhoff^ gives his decided adhesion to my 
view and to the arguments on which it is based, while Olshausen 
as decidedly opposes it. Of those who have given the weight of 
their authority for or against the legend without having thoroughly 
investigated the question, I name here Schleiermacher* and De 
Wette,^ who both take the negative side. In the Catholic church, 
Windischmann^ and EUendorf ^ may be mentioned as having lately 
expressed their views on a question of such importance for their 
Church. The former seems to be excited by Protestant contradiction, 
and does battle for the truth of the old tradition with aU the fervour 
of Ultramontane partisanship. But as for the conflict of authorities 
he has nothing better to allege than that Peter resided in Piome 
more than once, first between 42 and 51, and then between 64 and 
68. The latter of these two writers brings his historical critical 
investigation to this result : " Peter may have been at Eome ; it is 
possible that he was there about the year 65 or 66. But it is 
nothing more than possible, and the opposite is equally likely, or 
even more likely. Nor can we take it ill of Protestants, if they 
follow the proofs offered by Holy Scripture, and by the earKest 
fathers, Clement and Justin, and hold Peter's residence at Eome, 
with all that is connected with it, to be a story drawn from the 
Apocrypha. Peter's residence at Eome can never be proved." 

1 Cf. vol. i. p. 252. 

2 Hist. Krit. Einl. in die Petrin. Schriften, 1835, p. 73 sq. 

^ Cf. vol. i. p. 247 sq., where Olshausen's objections are met. On the asser- 
tions of Credner and Bleek, who are also defenders of the legend, compare my 
Abh. Uber den TJrsprung des Episcopats, Tub. Zeitschr. fur Theol., 1838, H. 3, 
p. 45 sq. 

* Vorlesungen uber die Kirchengesch. (Sammtliche Werke, zur TheoL Part II.), 
p. 69 : "I am one of those who disbelieve the entire story of Peter's residence 
at Rome." 

' Einl. in das N. T., p. 314 : " The alleged fact is essentially improbable. The 
legend seems to owe its existence to am effort made on the part of the Judseo- 
Christians of the influential church at Rome, to prove Peter to have had a share 
in the foundation of that church." 

8 Vindiciae Petrinae, Eegensburg, 1836. 

' 1st Petrus in Rom und Bischof der romischen Kirohe gewesen ? Darmstadt, 
1841. 



APPENDIX II. 

COMPAHISON OF THE PAULINE DOCTEINE OE JUSTIFICATION 

WITH THAT OF JAMES. 

[Supplement to Part ni. Chapter in.] 

The main doctrinal position of the Epistle of James : e^ epyaiv 
BiKaiovTat avOpwTTo^, koI ovk €«• irlaTea)^ fiovov, ii 24, is tlie 
direct opposite of the Pauline doctrine as it is stated, Eom. iii. 28, 
in the proposition, StKatovrai Trto-ret avGpwjro';, ')(a)pi'i ep'ycov 
vdfjLov. It cannot be denied that between these two doctrines there 
exists an essential difference, a direct contradiction. It may be 
urged that James says no more than ovk e/c ■jrla-Teco'i fiovov, that 
he thus refers Biicaiova-6at not exclusively to epja, but partly at 
least to TTiffTK also. But the Pauline proposition, on the other 
hand, distinctly excludes epya and refers BiKaiovaOai to that very 
faith of which James says that without epya it is nothing, forms 
no element of the religious life at all. Those works, then, which 
Paul altogether repudiates are with James the ground of BLKaiova- 
dai ; and that faith which with James has no religious value what- 
ever apart from epya, is with Paul the principle of SiKuiova-Oai. 

That the difference between Paul and James may not appear to 
be one of principle, it is generally assumed that they do not use 
the terms in question in the same sense : this is asserted either of 
SiKaiova-Bai or of ■n-la-ri'; and epya, and this difference in the use 
of terms is said to be quite consistent with agreement in thought 
on the main point at issue. One simple way of saving the 
harmony of the two apostles was to take the word SiKaiova6ai 
not in its Pauline sense of actual justification, but only of the 
manifestation of that which must flow from justification. Thus 
Calvin remarks on James ii. 24 : Certe Jacobus hie docere non 
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voluit ubi quiescere debeat salutis fiducia, in quo uno insistit 
Paulus. Ergo notanda est haec amphilogia, justificandi verbum 
Paulo esse gratuitam justitiae imputationem apud Dei tribunal, 
Jacobo autem esse demonstrationem justitiae ab effectis, idque 
apud homines. If the main difference is placed in the word St«at- 
ovadai, then it is not necessary to take Trla-Tii; and epya in dif- 
ferent senses in the two writers. The prevailing view is, however, 
that the difference of the two is not to be sought merely in the 
word BiKMovaOaL, but rather in the meaning they attached to the 
words TTtcTTt? and epja. It is said that Tr/crTi? means with Paul 
that faith in God which is founded upon Christ, and with James, 
merely religious knowledge as such ; and that epya are with Paul 
the works of the Mosaic law, and with James, moral and religious 
actions.-^ Neander adheres to this method of reconciling the two 
apostles, if, indeed, his wavering utterances on the subject yield 
any distinct view at all. He says, first, that Paxil always regards 
TTtcTTi? alone as that through which a man becomes and continues 
to be a justified person before God, and from which all other 
elements of good are spontaneously, and by an inner necessity, 
evolved : and that Paul would never have said that faith and 
works must co-operate in order to justification. On the other 
side, however, the material difference disappears. Por in this 
apostle's thought, works are the expression of faith, and of the 
hiKaiovadai which faith procures, and are thus a necessary element 
of the Christian life, faith having to approve itself through the 
whole of life and conduct ; and so the apostle comes to say that 
each man will receive his due according to the deeds done in the 
body, whether good or evil, 2 Cor. v. 10. Thus the Jacobean 
type of doctrine is represented in Paul.^ If we are to regard these 
remarks as actually shedding light on the subject, the chief 
point in them must be this, that the epya of James are different 

1 Cf. e.g. Pott in his Commentar zu Jak. ii. : Alium alio aensu vocabula jriV- 
Tffflf et epyav acoepisse manifestum est — ita ut in tanta argumenti diversitate 
neuter neutri repugnare potuerit. 

2 Planting and Training, ii. 23 (Bohn). 
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from those of Paul, that he means such works as proceed from 
faith, and are the fruits of faith. But Paul does not distinguish 
two kinds of epr^a ; he says quite broadly that it is impossible to 
Btnaiova-dat by them. This must apply to those that proceed from 
faith as well as to others ; for if they proceed from faith, then 
faith is there already, and with faith justification : so that they 
cannot have been the means of justification. 

Kern was thus perfectly justified in asserting that the differ- 
ence between Paul and James is one of principle, and cannot be 
got rid of. James, he says, could never have made StKuiovadai 
depend on epya, had not his notion of justifying faith been Umited 
to faith as it manifests itself in action. Kern brings the 
difference to a point in the following propositions : with Paul, 
faith, because it is the faith which justifies, is the source of good 
works, of morally good conduct ; with James, faith, because it is the 
source of good works and proves in them its own vitality, is the 
faith that justifies. With Paul justification is conditioned by 
faith, or justification and faith are both present together in the 
man who is justified by faith, and in faith works proceed from 
justification. With James justification is conditioned by moral 
conduct ; here we must not even use the expression " by faith and 
by the works which it brings forth;" for this would separate faith 
and conduct from each other, which from the Jacobean standpoint 
is an inadmissible distinction; justification proceeds from works, 
in which faith proves itself a living faith. With Paul faith is re- 
garded in the light of its origin and essence as the attitude of soul 
in which man is occupied entirely with his relation to God in 
Christ, and refers himself entirely to God, sinking all reference to 
himself or to his neighbour. Paith, being such, was of course for 
Paul the only possible channel of justification. In one aspect he 
could connect justification with love ; for the beginning of love is 
present in that movement of the heart towards God which springs 
from confidence in his grace and seeks to appropriate it. But 
even in this case what the apostle has in view is simply and ex- 
clusively man's relation to God. Love is not considered as the man's 
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principle of action, in his private or social relations ; it is spoken 
of merely because from the very nature of the moral life faith con- 
tains the germ of it. James, on the other hand, cannot conceive of 
faith but as issuing in that activity in which man brings forth 
what is in him both in reference to his neighbour, and to himself. 
To James, faith is nothing short of a principle of action, which 
man has acquired in order to act throughout the whole circle of 
his moral relations in a way that is in harmony with the wiU of 
God. Only when faith has thus proved itself sincere, and has 
reached its fulfilment, does man receive justification before 
God. According to this theory, then, active faith passes into 
consciousness of justification. "With Paul, on the contrary, faith 
passes over from the consciousness of justification into that activ- 
ity in which it proves itself a living faith by the influence it exerts 
in the man's private and social relations."' 

This definition of the relation the two positions bear to each 
other is in the main accurate. Yet too large a concession is made 
to the unity of the two doctrines, when it is said that the tt/o-tw 
of James is a principle, — a principle of action. We must go a step 
further in estimating the extent of the divergence, and assert that 
with James faith is not a principle of moral action at all. "With 
Paul, faith evolves love out of itself, and shows itself active 
through love, and so faith is the principle of the practical ; it is 
the immediate unity of the theoretical and the practical ; there is 
no part of life that remains unaffected by it ; when it lays hold 
of a man it asserts its influence over every province of his spiritual 
nature. "With James, faith has no practical element whatever ; it 
is never pointed out, as with Paul, that faith is the principle of 
epya, of moral conduct. The faith of James is nothing higher 
than the faith of which Paul says, 1 Cor. xiii. 1 sq., that the man 
who has it, and nothing more, is like a sounding brass and a 
tinkling cymbal. It was not to this faith that Paul ascribed the 
power to justify ; he says of it ovBev a>^eXov/iai. To this vain and 
empty faith Paul opposes the faith which justifies, as the only 

1 Der Brief Jakobi, Tub. 1838, p. 43 sq. 
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true one, but the former is the only faith with which James seems 
to be acquainted. He says of faith indeed, that it avvepyel rot? 
epjoi'i, n. 22, so that Trto-rt? seems to be an active principle which 
cooperates to justification ; and he says that man is not justified 
by faith alone (ovk ck Tr/o-reco? fiovov, ii. 24) ; and justification by 
works is called the fulfilment of faith, Ik twv epyav TsKeiovTai tj 
irla-Ti'i, ii. 22. Notwithstanding all this, however, he does not 
seem to recognise any inner connexion between irla-Ti<; and ep^a.. 
Had he done so, then ttIo^tk! must have appeared as the operating 
principle of epya, and Trtcms would then be the main considera- 
tion ; the epya would be merely the form in which the inner Trio-Tt? 
becomes external. But how can James have conceived Tr/a-rt? as 
staiiding in this relation to epya, when he applies expressions to 
it which deny that it has in itself any life and activity, qualities 
which, had it been a principle, it must of necessity have had? 
That cannot have the rank or importance of a principle; which, as 
is said of faith in unmistakable terms, is dead for all further pur- 
poses, is devoid of strength or life, and must be likened to a body 
that is without spirit, without any principle of animation (ii. 
20-26). And how could James have attributed ZoKaiovaOav simply 
to epya, if epya were themselves to be referred to Tr/o-rt? as their 
principle, so that their power to justify was derived from Tr/o-Tt? ? 
It is evident that epya and they alone are regarded as real and 
substantial ; they are not merely a form in which a substance 
derived from something else that is greater is deposited ; they are 
what they are immediately, of themselves and in virtue of their own 
nature, not merely the Outward of a different Inward, such as faith 
would be. It is true that James places tt/o-ti? by the side of epya 
and even makes Trto-Tt? the presupposition of epya, but what does this 
amount to ? It amounts merely to this : that faith is present as well 
as works, but no more is asserted than that it is present. The avv- 
epyelv of which he speak s signifies nothing more .than this : that 
7r/o-Tt9, mere theoretical knowledge, is a concomitant element of 
the religious consciousness, of which, however, works are the sub- 
stantial form. The view implied rather than stated here is one 
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according to which the theoretical and the practical, knowledge on 
the one hand, and on the other the action which is in perfect har- 
mony with will, do indeed stand side by side, but are quite un- 
mediated with each other. Each exists for itself, and forms a 
sphere for itself beyond which it does not pass, and being thus 
unconnected with each other, they actually fall asunder. The 
unity is not reached in which the two sides are embraced and. 
harmonized. It is by no means the case here, as with the Pauline 
conception of faith, that the theoretical and the practical are felt 
to form a unity, the latter being contained implicitly in the 
former, and being related to it as the outer to the inner. And if 
this interpenetration of the theoretical and the practical be wanting, 
and with it that unity of the spirit which the two ought to com- 
bine to form, if the two elements stand side by side without being 
mediated with each other, then, of course, the practical must 
appear to be the immediate and the independent, and the centre 
of gravity of the religious consciousness must fall on the side of 
the practical. This is plainly stated in the proposition that re- 
ligion consists essentially in willing and in action, or that no 
St/caiwcrt? is possible, save what comes through epya. Only epya 
are reckoned to be real and objective, since they are what exists 
in the state of actuality. Now, this amounts to saying that only 
what- exists outwardly, empirically, to the senses, is true and 
actual. This outward existence, however, necessarily presupposes 
other existence in a different form, that is, in essence ; and even 
the Jacobean view recognises that epya come after and presuppose 
TTtcTTt?. But the characteristic feature of the position is that what 
is in essence is held to be the unreal, the empty, the shadow, which, 
existing as it does in essence is held unimportant, and scarcely 
worth considering. Thus with James ' the relation of ■jrlaTi,<; to 
epya is this, that Trto-rt? has scarcely any real existence in itself 
at all, that it is only in epya that it begins to exist truly and 
actually. The Pauline doctrine of justification takes us to the 
very opposite pole; here everything actual has reality only in 
virtue of that which it is in essence. nlari<! is what epya pro- 
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ceed from and presuppose ; and the value of ep^a consists entirely 
in iri(TTb<; ; this is the substantial element in them, this is the 
main point in question, and epr^a are, as it were, a mere accidens 
of 7rt<7Tt9. Not that which exists externally, but that which is essen- 
tially, is true and real; and only that which can be conceived as being 
in essence can truly exist, as with Paul epya are true, actual epja 
only iuasmuch as they are operations of ttio-tk. Eegarded from the 
one standpoint epja have their absolute value in themselves; they are 
for themselves the absolute, and the fact must be overlooked that 
as material phenomena they are and must be finite and imperfect. 
Eegarded from the other standpoint, the epja appear as the parti- 
cular, and bear a negative and inadequate relation to their own 
essential conception. This negative character of the particular 
must be constantly corrected by a reference to the unity of the 
whole, namely to faith, the moral disposition which is the totality 
of the particular actions. The contrast of the Jacobean and the 
Pauline doctrine is thus not merely that of the Judaeo-Christian 
and the opposite school of Christian thought : it is the contrast of 
the empirical and the speculative. Paul rises in his doctrine of 
faith from the empirical consciousness to the spiritual ; starting 
from the position that' works as the particular can only be finite, 
inadequate, and negative, and that the consciousness of the ab- 
solute, if there be such a thing, cannot reside in works themselves 
but must be something beyond and above them, he rises to that 
which is essential, and which works presuppose. This is faith ; 
it is as a unity, as a totality, what works can only represent in a 
finite, inadequate and negative way. Looking at the doctrine of 
James from this point of view, we cannot but consider it a retro- 
gression from that of Paul. When James puts BiKaiovadai, ef 
epywv in place of the Pauline BiKuiovadai e« iria-Teto'i, he ascribes 
to works that absolute value which faith has with Paul. The 
reason why Paul denied SiKaiovaOat to epya was that there was 
nothing absolute about them, and that they could only stand in 
an inadequate relation to StKaiovcrOat. Now what does James do 
but vindicate for works that absolute character which, according to 
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Paul, they cannot possibly have ? They could not have this ab- 
solute character except in virtue of their unity with faith, and 
thus the absoluteness of works would not belong to works but to 
faith. This absoluteness of faith, however, is just what James 
denies. He must therefore place the absoluteness which works 
must have in their reference to BiKaiovaOai in the works them- 
selves, regardless of the proof that has been given that works can- 
not as such have any absolute value. What is this but going 
back to a position which Paul had already overcome ? The ab- 
solute standpoint of Christian consciousness which Paul took up 
in his doctrine of faith is degraded again to that of Judaeo- Christi- 
anity, at which a value is ascribed to works, which from their 
very nature they cannot possibly have. The spiritual conscious- 
ness of faith is made to retreat before the empirical consciousness 
of works. 

But though the account here given of the relations the two doc- 
trines bear to each other be accepted as satisfactory, the further 
question will remain, whether the Epistle of James is to be regarded 
as an intentional denial of the Pauline doctrine. This question is 
so important for the history of Paulinism that we feel bound to 
devote some attention to it. Schneckenburger'^ and Neander^ have, 
as is well known, maintained that this is not the case. Neander 
asserts that the proposition of James, which most scholars 
seem constrained to regard as a denial of the Pauline doctrine 
of justification, belongs to quite a different province of religious 
life from that doctrine, and is aimed at a tendency of the Jewish 
mind, at the dead faith of Jewish religiosity. " It is mere imagina- 
tion," Neander says, " to suppose that James alludes to the expres- 
sions and the illustrations of Paul. And is this allusion, if such 
it be, so very striking ? Let it be remembered that the Pauline 
phraseology arose out of Judaism, from the Judaeo-Hellerlic use of 
terms, — it was by no means made up of new expressions, but often 
simply appropriated the old Jewish terms, employed them in new 

1 Annot. ad Epist. Jac. 1832, p. 126 sj., Beitrage zur Eial. in's N. T., p. 196 sq. 
* Planting and Training, i. 357 sq. 
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combinations, applied them to new contrasts, and animated them 
with a new spirit. Thus neither the term hiKaiovadai in reference 
to God, nor the term ttIo-tk, was entirely new ; both of these ideas 
had long been familiar to the Jews. And the example of Abraham 
as a hero of faith must have been obvious to every Jew," etc. All 
this is very well known, and no one denies it ; but what does it 
prove with regard to the position to be assigned to the Epistle in 
the history of the primitive Church ? With regard to this, the 
only question we have to ask is, whether the onesided and perverted 
religious position which James denotes with the formula Sikm- 
ovcrdaL EK TTto-Tew? can be regarded as a phenomenon which stands 
in any natural connexion with Judaism. And this question must 
undoubtedly be answered in the negative. Abstract notional faith, 
such as the term SiKaiovadai 6k 'irla-Teco<i may denote when used 
in a bad sense, was never one of the leading errors of the Jewish 
religion. It is true that faith is an important feature of the Jewish 
religion, faith, that is, in the One true God, or the yivaa-fcetv ©eov, 
by which Judaism is distinguished from heathenism, This faith, 
however, is an essentially practical thing ; it is essential to it that 
the knowledge of God should always be accompanied by the worship 
of God through all the religious actions which are prescribed in the 
law. Judaism is no mere speculative monotheism : it is the religion 
of the one true God who has revealed himself in the law ; and as 
the law demands, according to the very conception of its nature, to 
be observed and kept, so action in conformity with the law is the 
very essence and the distinctive characteristic of the Jewish reli- 
gion. Thus except where confusion arose from the invasion of 
foreign elements, the main errors of the Jewish religion were not 
errors of theory, but of practice ; the form of religious life was 
determined by the law in its various aspects and demands. Now 
it is certainly possible that the main error of a legal religion such 
as Judaism may consist in the mere knowledge of the law being 
regarded as the most important point. But the law being in its 
very essence a thing to be practised, knowledge thus divorced from 
action cannot be considered a peculiar development of the legal 

u 
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religion, but must be considered as simply irreligion. The dead 
knowledge of the law and the empty'learning of the Scribes which 
Neander cites is not a form of religion, but an utter want of the 
true religious life. Now, even though ScKauova-dat eK 7rto-T6(U9 were 
a mere onesided development of Judaism, there must yet be some- 
thing in it that might possibly become the principle of a definite 
direction of religious life. But no man could ever propound it as 
a principle to be seriously accepted and acted on, that mere know- 
ledge is aU that is wanted in order to satisfy the law. Where 
mere knowledge is made to take the place of action, it is not that 
a theory to this effect has been advanced or accepted ; it is merely 
that there is a deficiency of practical conduct. In no case, how- 
ever, could this mere knowledge, knowledge for its own sake 
and regardless of action, be rationally called iriaTeveiv ; knowledge 
and faith are not the same, and it would be hard to see what was 
meant by faith in such a connexion. The chief aberration of the 
religious life of Judaism is not to be sought on the side of the 
theoretical; but it is distinctly to be found on the side of the 
practical. The danger to which a religion that insists on legal 
obedience is most exposed is that action may be dissociated from 
disposition, that an action which is merely external and consists 
in the external performance of works may come to claim for 
itself a real religious value. In this regard there is no more 
notorious phenomenon in the whole history of religion than the 
legal formalism, the work-holiness, the opus operatum of the Jewish 
religion. Neander seeks, very naturally, to introduce the notion 
of the opus operatum as -an element in this discussion. He finds 
the opus operatum, however, in such a faith in the cine Jehovah 
and the Messiah as leaves the disposition unaffected; a notion 
entirely untenable, and, indeed, self-contradictory. An opus 
operatum, where such exists, cannot be an inward thing such as 
faith : it must be something outward, some work or performance. 
If then the BtKaoovcrOai eK iriaTewi, which James condemns, be a 
product of Judaism, it would more aptly be called Siicaiovadai e^ 
€pj(ov. But there can be no doubt that the BiKaiovadai ex Tr/o-Tea)? 
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which Paul condemns is an error chargeable to the Jewish cast 
of religion. Thus we should have the curious fact that the Jewish 
religion is Charged with two opposite errors, StKaiovadai e« 7r/o-Te<BS 
and BtKaiovcrOai Jf epyav, by two writers who, on the hypothesis, 
are at one on the nature of the Christian SiicaiovaBai. This is 
somewhat difficult to grasp ; and it is equally difficult to see how, 
after James had denied SiKaiovaOai, ex Trto-Teco?, Paul on the other 
hand came to deny BtKatovadai e^ epjwv. To suppose that the 
denial of Si/caiova-dai e/c Trto-Teco? preceded that of BiKaiovcrOai, ef 
epycov is manifestly a perversion of the natural and logical order of 
affairs. The element of the Jewish religion, which must have 
excited the most lively repugnance in the fully formed Christian 
consciousness, as it appeared for the first time in Paul, was 
undoubtedly its empty confidence in outward works. From this 
it was necessary to appeal to the inner disposition, — to faith. Then, 
when the inward, or faith, had come to be regarded as the most 
important point, the suspicion might very naturally arise, that too 
much importance was ascribed to this part, and that action and 
practice were in danger of being neglected. And it is obvious how 
naturally this suspicion would arise in the form of a reaction 
against the Pauline doctrine of justification by faith in the minds 
of men whose whole history and habits of thought disposed them 
to place the essence of religion in the practical, or in works, 
that is to say, in the Judaeo- Christians who could scarcely be said 
to have left Judaism behind them. It is only in this way that 
Paul's denial of BoKaiovaOai e^ epyav, and James's denial of Bijcai- 
ovffdat Ik TTto-TecB? can appear in that natural relation to each other, 
which they must have held in the course of the advance from 
Judaism to Christianity. Christian polemic on the subject of 
BiKaiovadai can have found the object of its attacks nowhere but 
in Judaism, as Neander cannot but allow. Now if the first object 
of attack in this controversy were BiKaiovadai e« Trto-Tew?, then 
(not to mention that Meander's rendering of it as an element of 
Judaism is utterly capricious and unwarranted) we should have 
this curious and unnatural state of affairs before us : that James 
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calls the Jewish BiKaiovaOai, a BiKaiovaBac Ik Trto-Teci)?, while Paul 
uses this expression of the Christian way of justification ; and that 
James calls the Christian hucaiovcrdai a BiKacovcrdai, e^ epycov, the 
expression by which Paul denotes the Jewish. In this way the 
Jewish BiKaoova-OaL would be the Christian, and the Christian the 
Jewish ; the two writers would be writing of the same thing, but 
in each of the two expressions that had to be employed on the sub- 
ject, each writer would mean the opposite of what the other writer 
meant. The two expressions would thus exchange meanings, 
without a word of explanation being added, and although one of 
the two writers must have had the other before him. So unnatural 
a theory of the relation between James and Paul could only have 
been invented to serve some purpose. The reason why it was 
denied that the Epistle of James contained any reference to the 
Pauline doctrine of justification was that this was the evidence 
that had been nsed to prove its later origin or its spuriousness. 
Thus in this case also personal considerations were placed above 
considerations of fact and substance. One would have supposed 
that there was a sufficient contrast between the author of this 
Epistle, a writer so much at home in the Greek language and in 
Greek modes of thought, and a genuine Palestinian Judaeo-Chris- 
tian like James, as we know him especially from the description 
of Hegesippus ; and that this would have been enough, had there 
been no other evidence, to preclude the idea that the latter could 
have been the writer.^ 

^ As the Epistle undoubtedly presupposes the development of the Pauline 
doctrine, its date cannot be placed very early. The Pauline doctrine must have 
become generally known, and its opposition to Judaeo-Christiauity perceived, 
before this Epistle was written. But it is not only the doctrine of the apostle 
Paul that we see to have been in existence at the time ; we find allusions to his 
Epistles, which leave little room for doubt that the author was acquainted with 
them. Compare i. 2 with Eom. v. 3 sq. ; i. 18 with Rom. viii. 23 ; i. 21 with 
Eom. xiii. 12 ; i. 22 with Rom. ii. 13; ii. 21 with Gal. iii. 6, Rom. iv. 3 ; iv. 1 
with Rom. vii. 23; iv. 4 with Eom. viii. 7 ; iv. 12 with Rom. ii. 1 xiv. 4. As 
for the use made of the example of Abraham, this, as De "Wette remarks Theol. 
Stud. u. Krit. 1830, p. 349, cannot be held to prove that James was referring to 
Paul's Epistles to the Galatians and Romans. Paul and his followers may have 
used the argument frequently in their oral discourses. Yet in view of such a 
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The doctrine of this Epistle, then, must be considered as intended 
to correct .that of Paul. But we should not do justice to the Epistle, 
nor understand its doctrinal position if we judged that this 
correction of the Pauline doctrine was the chief end for which 
it was written. What is devoted to this subject is manifestly 
only a part of the contents of the Epistle, which are in general 
eminently practical, and consist chiefly of admonitions and in- 
structions. The main characteristic of the Epistle is its practical 
tendency, and this can only be understood from the Judaeo-Chris- 
tian standpoint from which it is written. What we have here is 
no longer the original harsh and rigid opposition of Judaism to 
Christianity, as we meet it in the Epistles of our apostle ; the 
opposition has softened down, the harsher demands of the law are 
now departed from. There is nothing here to remind us of the 
Judaeo-Christianity of James, a man whom we know from Gal. ii. 

series of analogous passages it beoomes more probable tbat there was such a 
reference. A curious circumstance is the appeal made both in this Epistle and 
in that to the Hebrews to the example of Rahab ; James ii. 25, Heb. xi. 31. De 
Wette observes very truly : — "It is very improbable that the idea of quoting 
Rahab as an instance of faith occurred to any other mind than that of the writer 
to the Hebrews ; it is not faith that she is celebrated for in the Old Testament, 
and her character is not above suspicion. The peculiar train of thought, however, 
which that writer was pursuing led him to exalt her as a heroine of faith. It is 
therefore extremely probable that James made use of this Epistle, and this very 
obvious fact could scarcely be denied on the evidence that properly belongs to the 
subject. The reason for refusing to accept it must be drawn from some foreign 
motive, or must consist in mere prejudice. Let each man lay his hand upon his 
heart, and ask himself whether, if the deductions to be made from this fact were 
such as suited him, he could continue to deny it." Neander's reply to this consists 
in the question whether the allusions are so obvious after aU. It is always 
possible to put such questions, but they do not conceal the underlying subjective 
interest and motive, which Neander indeed almost acknowledges, to make the 
Epistle of James earlier than Paul. Every unprejudiced person must see that an 
Epistle which contains references to that to the Hebrews must be post-Pauline. 
Compare De Wette's Einl. in d, N. T., p. 310, where the true verdict on the 
subject is given: — "The signs of later composition which the Epistle itself contains 
are abundantly suflBcient to prove that it was not written by James the brother 
of the Lord, but by a later author who assumed his name. The fiction of which 
he availed himself, and of which moreover the imepistolary form of address is an 
additional feature, was one not uncommon in antiquity. This view is not new 
to the church, and it is only narrowness and timidity that will be startled at it 
now-a-days." 
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to have been impregnated with all the obstinacy of traditionaty 
Judaism, and to have been the uncompromising upholder of every 
Jewish institution, even of circumcision. Christianity is indeed 
regarded as a 1^0/^09, but it is a I'o'/io? which has cast off the 
yoke of ceremonial Judaism ; all that the expression is meant to 
convey is the idea of religion as moral action, as practical conduct. 
It can never cease to be considered an essential element of religion 
that it is a practical thing and must go forth in moral and religious 
action or works : and this, the main substance of the religion of 
the Old Testament, is asserted to belong to Christianity as well. 
This suggests to us that though Christianity was at first identical 
with Judaism in the eyes of the Judaeo- Christians, it had by the 
time when this Epistle was written passed through a certain pro- 
cess of development, and had thus reached a stage much later in 
time than that of Gal. ii. And when the writer calls the law the 
v6fi,o<s TeXeto? ttj? eXevOepiw;, we see plainly enough the influence 
that Pauline Christianity had been exerting in this quarter. The 
Judaeo-Christian writer of the Epistle has come to entertain the 
idea of freedom, an idea which can have signified nothing but the 
liberation of the consciousness from everything which appeared 
from the Christian point of view to be the yoke of Jewish bond- 
age : and it was the apostle Paul who first introduced this idea 
into Christian thought. This standpoint, belonging as it did to the 
more educated Christian consciousness, was one which James was 
far from having made his own, for we must not form our estimate 
of his position from the Paulinizing account of him given in the 
Acts. Nor can any one who has conceived even a tolerably rational 
view of the history possibly consent to regard that Judaeo-Chris- 
tianity which had passed through the Pauline process of develop- 
ment, and the original Judaeo-Christianity which rejected the 
root-principle of Paulinism, as belonging to the same group or 
epoch, or to disregard the wide gulf that lies between the two. It 
is urged by Neander that the readers of the Epistle were none but 
Judaeo- Christians and as such neither inclined nor able to attach 
themselves to Paul or to assimilate the Pauline system. This may 
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te so ; yet they are not by any means unaffected by the Pauline 
view of the law : the great concession is an accomplished fact, that 
Judaism is to dispense with several of its most important institu- 
tions for the sake of the alliance with Christianity. The main 
point is now to maintain Judaism on its spiritual side, as 
the religion of practical conduct or moral action. Eegarded in this 
way the Epistle of James presents to us that form of Christianity 
in which it was based upon Judaism indeed, but Judaism spiritual- 
ized and released from its positive forms, and was conceived as 
mainly a practical religiousness. Pauline Christianity devotes its 
energies to the discovery of, and engrossment in, what is deepest in 
the Christian consciousness ; it is aware of a certain tendency to 
speculation ; it seeks to become a comprehensive theory, and to 
grasp the contents of Christianity in the light of its absolute idea, 
as represented in the person of Christ. It is not content with a 
simple declaration of the forgiveness of sins as a Christian truth, it 
seeks to explain how the fact is possible, and by what ways and 
means it is brought home to the consciousness. It recognises and 
asserts that the true- essence of Christianity is found only in the 
history and the person of Christ ; but it does not rest in this as a 
fact declared ; it seeks to apprehend the person of Christ in its 
highest, its absolute significance. The standpoint of the Epistle of 
James is an entirely different one. Here the peculiar Pauline 
ideas of the death of Christ and its atoning virtue, of the Holy 
Spirit as the principle of Christian consciousness, and the subjective 
appropriation of salvation, and of the person of Christ, are left out 
of sight, not merely because they do not happen to come iu the 
writer's way (being however presupposed, as it is said), but because 
they lie entirely outside of his sphere of vision. The higher 
dignity of Christ is but barely hinted at in the expression Xpia-rcxi 
T^<i Sofi;?, ii. 1. This is the only passage in the Epistle where 
Christ is named, so different is it m this respect from those of 
Paul. No/M)(; and Kvpio'i are no more than mentioned, and the 
latter in so indefinite a way that Kvpio<; may be understood of God 
as well as of Christ. We see here what an Old Testament and 
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deistical thing, so to speak, Christianity would have become, if this 
had been the only channel of its development. There is no living 
impulse here to develop organically the specific Christian element 
as it is contained in the idea of the person of Christ: what is 
specifically Christian fades away into general religion, of which 
the practical is the substantial element. Christianity is indeed 
the word of truth (i. 18) ; not however as the eternal Logos, in 
the absolute idea of whom the Christology of Paul finds its satis- 
faction, but as the principle of a new moral creation and regenera- 
tion, through which it is to operate practically in moral conduct 
and action. As then Pauline Christianity, following up its theoreti- 
cal tendency and going back to the inner principle of Christian con- 
sciousness, reaches a point where it seems directly to conflict with 
this mainly practical interest, it is inevitable that these two ten- 
dencies, the Pauline and the Jacobean, starting as they do from 
opposite poles, should at this point come into collision. This point 
is reached in the doctrine of justification by faith, as Paul propounds 
it ; the opposition lurking in the two tendencies from the begin- 
ning appears in all its force in the conflicting statements : BiKatov- 
Tai avQpaiwo<; e^ epyatv, and SiKaiovrai, eic TnaTecos- 

Let it not be supposed, however, that this correction of the 
Pauline doctrine of justification was the writer's sole object in 
composing his Epistle. Had this been the case, the subject must 
have occupied a much more prominent position in the Epistle, and 
been distinctly marked as its principal topic. It is clearly its con- 
nexion with the rest of what he has to say that leads the writer 
to take up this point. It is not hard to discern that the task the 
writer proposed to himself was to give a systematic view of Chris- 
tian life as it appeared from the peculiar standpoint which he 
occupied with his particular form of Judaeo-Christianity ; to show 
what form and aspect Christian life with all its parts assumed in 
the light of such views as he held. Now as this standpoint was a 
thoroughly practical one, for the character of the Jewish religion, 
with which Christianity is so intimately blended here, made this 
a thing of course, it is natural that the Epistle should be occupied 
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mainly with the principal elements of practical moral life, as it dis- 
plays itself in Christian actions and endurance. The Christian is 
to be exhibited here — in the character he wears from this point of 
view, as an dvrip re^eto?; and the perfection of Christian life — which 
can be nothing but an epyov reXeiov. The whole contents of the 
Epistle may be very simply and naturally arranged in the light of 
this idea. But we do not enter further into these details, our ob- 
ject in making these remarks being simply to show the relation 
borne by the doctrine of the Epistle to that of Paul, and to restore 
the Epistle to its place in the history of the early development of 
Christianity, from which it has been removed by unfounded and 
arbitrary assumptions. 



APPENDIX III. 

THE TWO EPISTLES TO THE THESSALONIANS : THEIE GENUINENESS AND 
THEIE BEAEING ON THE DOOTEINE OF THE PAEOUSIA OF GHEIST. 

[Suprlement to Part II. Chapter vii.^] 

De. Lipsius has lately returned to the discussion of the First 
Epistle to the Thessalonians, and has referred to my criticism of 
it.^ He is of opinion that it is possible to accept my account of 
the peculiar characteristics of the Epistle without being shut up 
to my conclusion with regard to its genuineness. All that is 
needed for this end, he thinks, is a correcter view of the object of 
the Epistle. "The marks of a controversy against Judaism, of 
which the Epistle contains a considerable number, have never yet 
been placed in the right light. The apostolical dignity of Paul 
has been impugned or threatened, and his object in celebrating 
as he does the praises of the Thessalonians is to draw attention to 
the success of his labours among them as the best evidence of his 
apostolical calling. The passage ii. 3 betrays a distinct personal 
interest of this nature. He had been charged, and this attack can 
only have come from the Jews, with irXdvr], aKaOapaia, hoKo<;, and 
doubts had been raised as to the purity of his motives. The 
Epistle carries us back to the time when Paul had just founded 
the churches of Macedonia. His repeated appeals to the Thessa- 
lonians as to the effectiveness of his preaching and the divine 
origin of his doctrine, his eagerness to defend himself against the 
imputation of impure motives, the description of his unselfish con- 

1 From the TheoL Jahrbilcher xiv. 1855, p. 141 sqq. Cf. above, p. 97. 

2 In the Studien und Kritiken 1854, p. 905 sqq. -. Ueber Zweck und Veranlaa- 
sung des ersten Thessalonicher briefs. 
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duct, by -which he rehuts the charge, and the statement to which 
he recurs again and again, that he does not aim at the applause 
of men, all this reminds us of the closely analogous situation of 
the Corinthian Epistles, especially the second. But the chief 
interest of the First Thessalonian Epistle is derived from the fact 
that the opposition to the apostle is not yet so pronounced and 
definite as we find it in those to the Corinthians. The opposition 
party has "not yet taken shape, but the elements of it are already 
discernible, and the apostle sees the storm brewing. In these 
circumstances he had to take measures as far as possible to fortify 
his own position against the libellous attacks of his enemies, and 
to secure the church he had founded from inward disorder and 
dismemberment." 

The chief point that criticism has to consider in the case of the 
first of these Epistles is undoubtedly the striking resemblance 
which, as I have already shown, it bears in a number of passages 
to the Epistles to the Corinthians. Dr. Lipsius does not deny the 
fact of this resemblance ; but he differs from me in holding this 
Epistle to be the original, while I hold it to be the copy. We 
have thus to inquire whether we can reasonably consider the cir- 
cumstances spoken of in this Epistle to be the beginnings and 
elements of the similar, only more fully developed set of circum- 
stances which we find in the church of Corinth, or whether there 
is anything to show that they have been adopted for literary 
purposes, such as a later author writing under the assumed name 
of the apostle might think himself justified in promoting in this 
way. I am decidedly of opinion that the latter is the case. 
Eepeated investigations of the subject have confirmed my convic- 
tion that the passages in question in the Thessalonian Epistles 
give us nothing that is primary or fresh or self-evidencing ; that 
they are the copy of an original, that the features of the original 
have lost much of their clearness in being reproduced for another 
circle of readers, and that only by going back to the original is it 
possible to infuse life and reality into these fainter outlines. I 
.shaU seek to prove this in detail. 
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The Epistle begins, after the Pauline greeting and benediction, 
with almost the same words as 1 Cor. i. 4 : ev^apiaTov/Mev tw &eS 
■irdvTOTe Trepl irdvrav vfiwv, and with a thanksgiving, as in the 
Corinthian Epistle, for all the blessings conveyed to the Thessa- 
lonians through the gospel that had been preached to and received 
by them. The contrast drawn, i. 5, between X070? and Bvva/M^ 
shows the author to be moving in the same circle of ideas as the 
apostle in the first chapters of First Corinthians, though he merely 
extracts the general drift of ideas which there appear in much 
greater detail. The words : otl to evajyekiov rjficov ovk eyevqdr) 
6t? vfidt; ev Xoytp fiovov aWa Kai ev Zwajxev amounts precisely to 
what the apostle says in a connexion which gives the statements 
far greater force and meaning, 1 Cor. ii. 4 : koX 6 Xoyo'i fiov Koi to 
Krjpvyfia jjlov ovk ev •jreidoi^ ao(^t,a'; XoyoK aXX ev airoBei^ei 
TrvevfiaTO<; Kat Svvafiea)<i, etc., and iv. 20, ov yap ev \oyq> r) 
^aaiXeia tov ©eov, aXX ev Svva/xei,. At 1 Cor. xi. 1 the apostle 
sums up his exhortations in the sentence : fii,firjTal fiov ylvea-Oe 
Kado}<; iyo) XpicTTov ; but, 1 Thess. i. 6, this imitation is spoken of 
and praised as a thing the Thessalonians had already practised. 
They are extolled for the pattern they had given and which had 
already attracted attention far and wide, 1 Thess. i. 7 sq. : d^ 
vfiwv yap e^')(riTai o Xoya tov Kvpiov ov fiovov ev rrj MaKeBovia 
Kai A'^aia, aXXa Kai ev iravTi tottoi rj ttictti,'; t) Trpo<; tov Qeov 
e^eX-qXvdev, just as the apostle says in praise of the Eoman 
Christians, Eom. i. 8 : ort 7] iruaTit; v/x,a>v KUTayyeXXeTai ev TravTi 
Tu> Koa-jicp. But what reminds us more than anything else of the 
peculiar tone of the Corinthian Epistles is the reference, in- 
troduced with such earnestness, to the manner of the apostle's first 
appearance among the Thessalonians, and to the evidence their 
own consciousness must furnish of the success of his labours. 
Compare 1 Cor. ii. 1, Kayw eXOav irpoi vp,a<;, dBeX^ol, rfkOov oil, 
etc., verse 3, kui eyco — eyevofi-qv 7rpo<s i5/tas : iiL 1, koI eya, 
aBeX<j)oi,, OVK rjBvvTqQ-qv XaXrjcrai, v/uv, etc. This appears even 
more markedly in the Second Epistle, especially i. 12," rj yap 
KavxW''^ W^v avTT] eo-rt, to fiapTvptov Trj<; avveiBrjcreaxi rjp,S>v, 
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etc., iii 2, sq. etc. The passages analogous to these in 1 Thess. are 
1. » . avToi <yap irepi rjfiwv aTrayyeWovcriv, oirotav eiaobov eavojiev 
•n-po<i vfiwi ; ii. 1, avroi yap oiBare, aSe\(j)ol, rrjv etcroSov rjjjLoiv ttjv 
irpo<; v/ia<s ori ov Kevr] ryeyovev ; verse 5, KaOcoi; o'lSare, verse 9, 
fivrjfjLovevere yap; verse 10, v/u,€t<i fidpTvpei; ; verse 11, Kaddirep 
oiSare, etc. As in the Corinthian Epistles, so here, the meaning 
and aim of all the passages of this kind is to be found in the 
apostle's defence of himself against the imputations of his 
opponents. In the Epistle to the Corinthians other more general 
topics are made to lead up to this apology in one way and another ; 
it is intimately interwoven with the other contents of the Epistles, 
rather indirectly than directly. In the Epistle to the Thessa- 
lonians we have an abstraction from the concrete historical cir- 
cumstances of the former case, and the apologetic aim comes to 
the front and is dwelt upon for its own sake. The imputations 
against which the apostle is made to defend himself are in part 
extremely general and vague, and partly of such a nature that the 
falsehood of the accusation is quite obvious and scarcely needs to 
be demonstrated. What is purposely kept to the end in the 
Epistles to the Corinthians is here taken up at the very outset. 
In 1 Thess. ii. 3-6, we find an echo of the last two chapters of the 
Second Epistle to the Corinthians, where the apostle vindicates his 
personal honour against his Judaizing opponents, and asserts him- 
self to be no teacher of false doctrine, no deceiver, no flatterer, 
and that his conduct has not been selfish or ambitious or over- 
bearing. As we read 2 Cor. xii. 16 sq. of BoXa Xa^eLv, -n-XeoveKTelv, 
e-iri^apeiv, so also here. The peculiar expression ev ^dpet elvai 
especially points unmistakably to 2 Cor. xii. 1 6 : eym ov Kare- 
/Saprjaa vfj,a^, and xi. 9, ev TravTi a^aprj vpHv efiavTov eTi]pria-a, 
and can only be explained from these passages. When the 
apostle says, We have not sought honour from men, neither from 
others, nor from you, Swafievoi ev ^apet elvai, to? XpiaTov 
diroa-ToXoi, this can only mean, as it is generally interpreted, that 
he did not do this although he might quite well have assumed 
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authority and asserted his position as an apostle of Christ.^ But 
why is this conveyed with the expression ev ^dpet, elvai, which 
occurs nowhere else in the New Testament in this sense ? The 
expression clearly ought to convey in accordance with its proper 
sense, the sense which it bears in both the passages of 2 Cor., 
the idea of burdensomeness to others, by means of oppressive 
demands on them, especially such as are dictated by covetousness 
and love of money. How is it then that irKeove^la is conjoined 
with it in this passage, 1 Thess. ii. 5, where the former expression 
is used in quite a different sense, and where the two expressions 
do not supplement nor explain each other as in 2 Corinthians. It 
is evident from what follows that ev ^dpet, elvai at once suggested 
to the author the eTn^apelv of the Corinthian Epistle, verse 9 ; he 
makes the apostle ask his readers to think of his labour and 
trouble, how working night and day, that he might not be burden- 
some to any of them, he preached to them the gospel of God. 
And here again we detect an arbitrary misinterpretation of a 
thing, which, as it occurs in the Corinthian Epistle, is quite 
natural and intelligible. The apostle himself speaks of a kotto'; 
and fi6-xdo<s (the only other passage where these two occur in this 
conjunction is the parallel 2 Thess. iii. 8), but not in the special 
sense of a manual epyd^eaOuL : and in regard to the ovic eiri^apeiv, 
what he there asserts that he did out of consideration for the 
peculiar circumstances of the Corinthian church is in the Epistle 
to the Thessalonians represented as his universal practice. The 
section 1 Thess. ii. 1 sq. presents other points of analogy with the 
Corinthian Epistles (cf. verse 2, eirapprjcnaadfieda with 2 Cor. 
iii. 12, TToWy -rrapprjcna '^pcofieOa, and the affectionate expressions 
with which the apostle speaks of the church as a child which he 
had nursed and cherished, 1 Thess. ii. 7, 11, with 2 Cor. xii. 14,. 
15). Dr. Lipsius can neither ignore nor account for these 

1 The interpretation of Lipsius is quite unnatural and grammatically im- 
possible. As apostles o£ Christ we have no need of honour from men • on the 
contrary we are able to be in burden and trouble, i.e. to endure persecutions and 
afflictions of all kinds with an even mind. Avvafieyoi here, as Sum/ievos Gal. iii. 21 
is the pure abstract can ; what one might do but does not actually do. 
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analogies. In the Corinthian Epistles there is never any doubt 
who the antagonists are against whom the apostle is defendiag 
himself; his whole argument is aimed at the Judaizing party who 
counteracted his influence in the Corinthian church. But who 
are the opponents with whotn he is confronted in the First Epistle 
to the Thessalonians ? Dr. Lipsius infers from ii. 14-16 that, they 
were Jews who had made a personal attack on the apostle on 
account of the gospel he preached, because he had taken up the 
position of apostle to the Gentiles. " Thus it was an opposition 
which sprang from the same grounds as the Judaizing opposition 
in other quarters. The only difference is that the opponents dealt 
with here appear to stand for the most part outside of Christianity; 
the antagonism to the apostle had not yet reached the dangerous 
stage to which it rose in Corinth about a year later, when an anti- 
Pauline party made its appearance in the bosom of the Christian 
church itself It was still possible to point to the churches of 
Palestine as examples of patient endurance of Judaistic persecution. 
This could never have been the case if emissaries had already 
arrived from Judaea for the purpose of stirring up the Christians 
of Macedonia against the apostle. What Paul feared was the 
formation at Thessalonica of an opposition, a Judaistically-minded 
Christ-party; since the attacks which proceeded here from the 
unbelieving Jews had been aimed at him in Galatia by the 
Judaeo-Christian party," etc. All this is entirely destitute of 
foundation; it is entirely imaginary. The churches of Palestine 
were the head-quarters of Christian Judaism, and how can they 
ever have been exposed to Judaistic persecution? And it is a 
mere unwarranted assumption, when Jews and Judaizers are 
classed together in this way as if what is true of the one were 
true of the other also. Both were, of course, hostile to the 
apostle ; but is it conceivable that Jews expressed their antipathy 
to him with no graver charge than that of ifKeove^ta, etc. They 
either rejected the gospel altogether as a crKoivSaXov, or they hated 
the apostle for being an apostate and an enemy of the law. It is, 
on the other hand, a very curious circumstance that while the 
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opponents whom the apostle combats in his Epistles are Judaizers, 
and Judaizers only, the smaller Epistles which assumed his name 
are occupied with a controversy with the Jews, a controversy, 
however, the very vagueness and generality of which show it to 
be the product of reflection. Where shall we find a passage in 
the Epistles to the Galatians, Corinthians, or Eomans, where the 
apostle reproaches the Jews, as he is made to do here, 1 Thess. 
ii 15, with having killed Jesus and the prophets, and persecuted 
himself, with not pleasing God, and being contrary to all men 1 
The adversaries with whom he comes in contact in his Epistles 
are of a different kind ; but at a time when Paulinism had no 
longer any conflict with Judaeo- Christianity, and was interested 
rather in finding means of accommodation with it, the apostle was 
made to write not against the Judaizers, but against the Jews. 
He could not be conceived without a contest of some kind on his 
hands, and the Jews could be made to receive all that he had to 
hurl against the enemies of the gospel. And this explains the 
reference to the churches of Judaea as a pattern for Gentile 
Christians, 1 Thess. ii. 14. For this also we shall in vain seek a 
parallel in the admittedly genuine Epistles. 

An analogy becomes always more undeniable the further it can 
be traced through a number of detached particulars. And this 
holds good in this instance. The next section, ii. 17-20 and 
iii. 1 sq., bears very clearly the impress of the Corinthian Epistles, 
especially the second of them. It is curious how the apostle is 
said, ii 17, not merely to have wished more than once, but to have 
actually formed the intention once and again, an intention which 
only Satan had hindered, of returning to Thessalonica. How 
could this be the case so immediately after his departure from 
that city, and when Timothy, whom he had left there on that 
occasion, had just rejoined him? How could he possibly have 
come to propose such a journey in the earlier stage of his residence 
at Corinth, and amid the stress of the anxieties and labours with 
which he was occupied and engrossed in founding a new church ? 
When we consider, however, how much there is in this Epistle 
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that is evidently drawn from the Epistle to the Corinthians, we 

are naturally led to think in this case also of the journeys and 

projects of travel which are so frequently referred to in those 

Epistles. The author adopted this as part of the plan of the 

Epistle he was writing, without noticing the improbability of it ; 

he meant it to be simply an additional proof of the tender love 

and attachment which he makes his apostle express with so many 

phrases and ideas borrowed from the Corinthian Epistles. I have 

drawn attention to this already, but the argument may be greatly 

strengthened from what is said afterwards, iii. 1, about the sending 

of Timothy. The situation of the apostle which is described here 

is closely similar to that with which we are acquainted from 

2 Cor. ii. 12, vii. 5 sq. According to those passages the apostle is 

in great anxiety and unrest on account of the state of the 

Corinthian church ; he looks with restless solicitude for the news 

he is to receive from it, and in proportion to his anxiety is his 

delight when Titus comes and sets his doubts at rest with the 

assurances he brings of that church's continued attachment to 

him. We find all this repeated in 1 Thess. iii. 1 sq. The apostle 

cannot bear (verse 1, firiKen aTeyovra, cf. 2 Cor. ii. 13, ovic 

€(Tj(r]Ka aveaiv tq) -Trvevfiari, fiov, vii. 5, ovBefiiav ea'^^rjKev aveaiv rj 

aap^ ri/j,a)v) his anxiety for the Thessalonians any longer ; he must 

have information about them ; he fears they may have been shaken 

by their afflictions. He therefore despatches Timothy to them ; 

and when Timothy returns he is rejoiced and comforted with the 

tidings of their steadfastness in the faith and their undiminished 

love to him, just as in the other case by the coming of Titus 

(2 Cor. vii. 6, vrapeKoXeaev »?/xa? d 0eo? eu ttj wapovaia Ti,tov — 

dvayyeWmv rj/uv Trjv vfiav eTroTroOrjcnv — ware /j,e fj,aXXov ■)(aprjvai, 

1 Thess. ui. 6 : apTi Se eX6ovTo<s Tifiodeov tt/so? ■^/u,a<; a(j) vfiav — 

Koi evayyeXia-a/Mevov rjfuv — /cat otl e^^ere fiveiav rjficov — eirnro- 

OovvTe^ rjfia<s cSelv — Sio. tovto TrapeKXTjdrjfiev, aSe\<poi, ecj) Vfuv — 

^ Compare also 1 Thess. ii. 19, ti's yap (TTe(f)avos Kav)(rj(Tea>s, fj oixi Koi vfiils, 
Koi rj x^^pa ; iii. 7, iwi Ttaarj rfj 6\i-\jfii koX avdjKT) fjfiSiv, with 2 Cor. vii. 4, iroXX^ 
IjLOi Kavxri<Tis inep ifiSv, iijrefurepicro-Euo/xai rfj X^P? '"■' I'acrj tj 6\i'^ei rj/iav. 

X 
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e-rrl TrdtTy rrj x^P?> V X"'^P°H'^^> ^'^^) ^^® disagreement of our 
Epistle witli the Acts in respect of Timothy is undoubtedly due to 
the wish to give a copy of the scene of the Corinthian Epistle. In 
the Acts, xvii. 14, Silas and Timothy stayed at Berea when Paul 
went from there to Athens, and rejoined him afterwards at Corinth. 
According to our Epistle, iiL 1, Timothy is with the apostle at 
Athens ; it is from Athens that the apostle sends this aSeX(^09 km 
avvepyo'i (this latter predicate is given to Titus, 2 Cor. viii. 23) to 
Thessalonica, probably for no other reason than that in 2 Cor. 
the apostle is still on his journey, and his unrest and impatience 
on the journey give so eloquent and vivid a proof of his vehement 
desire for them. It is, of course, quite possible that these circum- 
stances may have occurred more than once in the apostle's life ; 
but when we find so many things repeated under the same circum- 
stances, and the same occurrence narrated with the same words, 
we have a right to ask if the one account is not imitated from the 
other. 

The hortatory part of the Epistle, which begins in chap, iv., does 
not contain such striking analogies ; yet even here there are par- 
allel sentences, the expressions of which are very similar to those 
of the corresponding sentences in the older Epistles. Compare 1 
Thess. iv. 3, aTre^eo-^e v/xa? aTro ttj? 'Tropvela';, with 1 Cor. vi. 18, 
(jjevyeTe ttjv iropveiav. The exhortation 1 Thess. iv. 4 : elBevai 
eKacTTov vfiav etc., is quite analogous to that given by the apostle, 
1 Cor. vii. 2 sq. in regard to the conduct of married people. The 
exhortation 1 Thess. iv. 6, firj virep^aiveiv Kat irkeoveKrelv ev rm 
Trparyp.ari rov dBeXcpov avTov answers to the apostle's rebuke, 1 Cor. 
vi. 8, vfiei<; aBiKelre xai, uiroarepelre Kai, ravra aBeX^ov^, which 
refers to Tj-payfia 'ix^ov irpo'i rov erepov of verse 1. The sentences 
1 Thess. V. Id sq : to m-vevfia jit) cr^evvvTe, •7rpo<^rjreia'i jj^rj e^ovOe- 
veiTe, iravTa Be BoKifia^ere, ro kcCKov Karexere, are somewhat 
different in sound, but in scope and spirit they are just the same 
as the general concluding exhortation, 1 Cor. xiv. 39, 40, ^rfXovre 
TO •7rpo(f)'r]Teveiv, Kat, to XaXelv yKaaerai^ fxi] KtoKvere, iravra Be 
evcrxVfJ'OVoo^ xai Kara ra^iv jiveaOco. 
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Dr. Lipsius'-s attempt to defend the genuineness of the First 
Thessalonian Epistle would not of itself have induced me to 
return to the question regarding these two writings, had it not 
been that I thought myself in a position to give a further contri- 
bution to the settlement of it. The two Epistles are intimately- 
related to each other by similarity of contents, certain passages 
proving that one of them must have been known to the writer of 
the other (cf. 1 Thess. ii. 9, and 2 Thess. iii. 8) ; and whatever 
verdict criticism may pass on one of them, will naturally determine 
our view of the other. The two simplest cases are that both are 
genuine or that both are spurious ; there is another possible case, 
that the one is genuine and the other spurious, but this case can 
only be proved by such a careful comparison of the two as will 
show the spuriousness of the one to result from, the genuineness 
of the other, or the genuineness of one from the spuriousness of 
the other. What has to be done first of all, however, is to find 
a point from which to determine the historical situation to which 
the Epistles belong. It is easy to deal in suppositions and pro- 
babilities, greater or less, with regard to such a monument of the 
primitive church ; but what are they worth if there be no one 
fixed point for the hypothesis and combination to rest upon with 
some little solidity ? The second of these Epistles is of greater 
value in the eyes of criticism than the first, its doctrine of Anti- 
christ and of the Parousia being more definite and giving a better 
clew to the historical situation. Thus what we have first of all 
to examine is the eschatology of the chief passage of this Epistle. 
It has hitherto been considered, and I myself formerly held this 
view, that what we have in 2 Thess. ii. 1 sq. is the Christian view 
of Antichrist as it had arisen from a Jewish basis, chiefly in 
accordance with the prophecies of the book of Daniel ; described 
in the chief features which it had assumed up to that time. This 
however gave too much room to suppose that the apostle Paul 
shared in the Jewish views of his contemporaries on the subject ; 
and whatever trouble we may take to show his eschatology to be 
different from that of this Epistle, we shall always be met by the 
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assertion that the one as well as the other lies inside the Jewish 
circle of ideas on the subject. We must therefore ask more defi- 
nitely whether in 2 Thess. ii. we do actually find ourselves entirely 
within the sphere of Jewish eschatology, such as the apostle also 
may have adopted ; or whether we do not find a view of Anti- 
christ which can only have arisen on Christian soil, and which 
presupposes events and experiences that belong to a later age than 
that of the apostles. 

There can be no doubt, when we consider it, that the key to 
the chief passage of the Epistle, and therefore to the aim and char- 
acter of the whole writing, is to be found in the Apocalypse. 
The Apocalypse is the earliest writing in which we find the con- 
crete representation of a personal Antichrist ; here the absolute 
enemy of Christianity is identified with the person of the Emperor 
Nero, and the picture of Antichrist is composed accordingly of 
features which are clearly enough borrowed from Nero's history 
and character. The same belief appears in the description of our 
Epistle. Antichrist is a definite person, an individual appearing 
in history at a certain fixed date ; he is the man of sin, the son of 
perdition, the adversary who exalts himself above all that is called 
God, and is an object of worship, to such an extent that he places 
himself in the temple of God and asserts of himself that he is God. 
This description of Antichrist derives several of its expressions 
from the prophet Daniel (compare especially xi. 36), but it also coin- 
cides with the description of the Apocalypse. The Apocalypse does 
uofc make Antichrist declare that he is God, but the actions of the 
false prophet who stands beside the beast all serve to represent the 
beast or Antichrist, as an object of worship, such as is due to the 
supreme God alone. Cf. Apoc. xiii. 12, li, 15, xix. 20. And 
eTTiBeiKvvvai, eavrov, on ea-ri 0eo? does not refer, if accurately 
rendered, to what Antichrist says of himself in words, but rather 
to what he represents himself to be by his acts, in his whole Anti- 
christian behaviour. The difference thus comes to be that what 
the Apocalypse sets before our eyes in a succession of scenes by 
means of narrative and description, the author of our Epistle com- 
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presses into a general notion, and expresses concisely by means of 
accurate definition. There is nothing to prevent us from taking 
the Antichrist of our Epistle to be the same individual who is 
described more at large in the Apocalypse. The expressions avofiia 
and avoiio<i on the one side, and vao<; rod &eov on the other, may 
serve as an indication that we have to seek this individual in the 
circle of the heathen world. In what follows we recognise the 
views and images of the Apocalypse even more clearly.^ Anti- 
christ is the representative and organ of Satan, derives all power 
from him, and operates through false signs and wonders, through 
works of deceit, by which he plunges into destruction those who 
faU away from the truth and believe in him. Compare with 
irapovaia kwt evep^ei,av rov aarava ev Traarj Swafiei, Eev. xiii. 2, 
eScoKev avTw (the beast or Antichrist) o Spaxcov t'^v Svvafiiv avrov 
Kai TOP Opovov avTov Kai e^ovcriav fieyaXrjv : with cn]fA,eia kcu repa- 
Ta -f-evSovi;, what the Eevelation says of the false prophet, xiii. 13 sq., 
that he -Troiel a-rjfiela fji,eyaXa, etc., cf. xix. 20 : o '7roni]a-a<; to, aTjfiela 
evanriov avrov ; with the evepyeia TrXaz'i??, through which men 
believe a lie, Eev. xiii. 14, TrKava Toin; KaToiKovvra^ eTrt Trj<; 7799, 
and xix 20, ev ot? eTrXavrjcre roixi Xa^ovTa'; to ■)(^apa<YfJ,a rov Orjp- 
lov, etc. The subjection of Antichrist is given differently in the 
Apocalypse, where the two organs of Satan, the beast and the false 
prophet, are at once hurled into the place of torment of the lower 
powers. The author of the Epistle represents Antichrist, whom 
he expressly describes as a man, as destroyed by the Lord through 
the breath of hjs mouth. This irvevfia tov (TTd/jiaTo<;, however, is 
equivalent to the po/Kfiala o^ela which proceeds in the Eevelation 
xix. 15, 21, e« TOV a-rd/utToi; avrov, and by which all the remnant 
are killed. In all these particulars the Epistle to the Thessalonians 
and the Apocalypse are substantially agreed ; and there are some 
other points in the Epistle which appear inexplicable until the 
Apocalypse explains them. The most difficult problem in the 

1 Kern took it for granted in his discussion on 2 Thess. ii. 1-12, in the Tubingen 
Zeitschrift fiir Theologie 1839, H. 2, p. 200 sq., that the apocalyptical description 
of 2 Thess. is of a piece with the prophecy of the Eevelation xiii. 3 sq., xvii. 10 sq., 
in which Nero returns in the character of Antichrist. 
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Epistle has hitherto been to find an interpretation for the KaT^xov 
and the fivaT-ripiov Trj<i avofiia<; which is abeady working. De 
Wette, for example, thinks that the mystery of iniquity should not 
be understood of any individual, but of the stUl uncollected and 
unformed mass of iniquity which was to assume form and person- 
ality in Antichrist, and of which the writer may have seen some 
manifestations in the opposition of fanatical Jews. But the 
expression avofiia prevents us from thinking of Jews : the re- 
proach contained in the word was one for the Jews to bring 
against the apostle, not one to which they themselves were liable. 
The sense and substance of the passage are clear enough : that 
the beginnings and elements are already present of that which will 
make its appearance in full concrete reality in the person of Anti- 
christ. But why is the word nvarripiov used to express this idea, 
and wherein does this ixvarripLov consist, as Antichrist had not 
appeared at all, and what had appeared, the premonitory symptoms 
of his approach, was no secret, but manifest and visible ? The 
only probable meaning seems to be this : that Antichrist was 
present in essence in the still scattered and isolated manifesta- 
tions of dvofila. This presence of Antichrist in essence is, how- 
ever, too abstract a notion ; the statement is vague and shadowy; the 
power of evil that is working in the world is not fixed to any 
definite point, the person of Antichrist is not yet present at all, 
and his personal appearance is conceived merely as the concentra- 
tion of all the various manifestations of the power of evil into a 
unity. Surely the writer must have meant something more than 
this. The difficulty is at once solved if we take the idea of Anti- 
christ in this Epistle to be that of the Apocalypse. If it be the 
emperor Nero, then Antichrist is present as a person before he is 
fully revealed in the character of Antichrist. We have to think 
of the period in describing which the Apocalypse says of the beast, 
xvii. 8, oTi rjv, Kai ovk ecm, Kai Trapea-rai. Nero, as emperor, has 
retired from the scene and is reported to be dead ; but he is still 
aUve, and will come again as Antichrist. In this interval he is 
secretly and mysteriously active, and preparing to appear in the 
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full energy of Antichrist, as soon as his hour is come (et? to aTro- 
KoXv^drivai, aurov ev to) iavrov Kaipm, verse 6). This then is the 
meaning of the words : to ryap fivarr^piov 7]Bt] evepryeirai tjj? dvo/jila'i. 
Antichrist is already come, but not openly, and is preparing in 
his retirement for the period when he is to appear. The word 
/MvaTTjpiov answers this interpretation perfectly. It is used in the 
same peculiar sense as in the Eevelation xvii. 5, cf verse 7. Here 
it is said of the woman that she has a name written on her fore- 
head as (j,vaTripiov, namely Ba^vKwv rj fiejaX-r) ; the meaning of 
which is that the name Babylon is given to her only in a figura- 
tive sense, that the reader is to think of something else that is 
merely hinted or suggested in this name ; that is, that the name 
stands in reality for the city of Eome. In the same way the ex- 
pression fivarripiov dvofiia'i, 2 Thess. ii. 7, is intended to indicate 
that avo/jiia or the worker of it, the avofio<;, stand for something 
else not stated, which is to give the notion of Antichrist an actual 
body and contents. "What the word p.va-T'^piov conveys is the 
notion of a vague hint which bas to be filled up and supplemented 
by being referred to something actually existing in history. If 
this be, as we think it is, an adequate solution of the fj,v<7Trjpiov 
rrji; dvofiia^, then the KaTiyov, or as the writer says more definitely 
o KaTeymv, no longer presents any -difficulty. What can it refer to 
but the intermediate government, which the Apocalypse agrees 
with our Epistle in placiag between the disappearance and the 
return of Nero : the Eoman emperor who occupied the throne 
when the Epistle was written, not Galba (even the Apocalypse 
makes him the sixth, followed by a seventh), but one of the 
following emperors.^ The further definition depends on other 
considerations which we have still to notice. 

* The Apocalypse makes the sixth emperor to be followed hy a seventh, who is 
to be immediately succeeded by the reappearing Nero. This limitation to the 
number seven is owing to the writer's view that the seven hills of Rome symbolize 
the number of her rulers ; xvii. 9 ai inra Ke<pa\al inra Sprj fl<nv, owov rj yvvij 
KadriTM fV avTav, KoX ^acrCKeis iirrd el(Tiv. Thus there can only be seven Roman 
emperors in all, and the seventh, the immediate predecessor of Antichrist, is the 
Karexav ; i.e. the last before him. The notion of the Kartx'"" can only have arisen 
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We must now inquire into the purpose and occasion of the 
Epistle. The writer's mind is engrossed and preoccupied with the 
Parousia of Christ, the judgment that is then to overtake the un- 
believing world, and the glory which the faithful may anticipate 
as the reward and compensation of their sufferings. He thinks it 
necessary, however, to warn his readers against the assertion that the 
day of the Lord is already come. They are not to be shaken out 
of their composure, nor to give way to terror, not even — there can 
be no doubt that this is the meaning — though some one make the 
announcement with prophetical inspiration, or appeal in support of 
it to a pretended declaration or letter of the apostle himself. They 
are to let no man deceive them by any means, nor delude them in- 
to thinking that the day of the Parousia is coming now. This must 
evidently refer to some movement that had arisen among the 
Christians. The exhortation eU to /irj ra'^eai'; aaXevOrjvai appears 
to indicate that something had been done already betraying a want 
of self-control and a readiness to be excited and led away. Let 
us seek for the traces of something of this kind in the history of 
the time. The Parousia is closely connected with Antichrist, and 
Antichrist with Nero, and thus we are naturally led to think of 
some of the pseudo-Neronian disturbances. Indeed it is surprising 
that none of the interpreters have sought the occasion of the Epistle 
in this quarter. A passage in Tacitus, which is often quoted for 
other purposes, approaches our Epistle even in its expressions and 
might well have been employed in this way. " Sub idem tempus," 
Tacitus says. Hist. iL 8, of the period after the murder of Galba, 

from tlie view of the Apocalypse. The apocalyptical elements of the Epistle 
have not been properly attended to. In the first chapter as well as in the second, 
we meet with the ideas and the spirit of the Apocalypse. The sufferings of the 
Christians are regarded throughout from the point of view of retributive justice. 
The result of these sufferings is to be, for the righteous, that they will be glorified 
and judged worthy of the kingdom of God ; while the ungodly will be punished 
to avenge them. Compare 2 Thess. i. 5, and Kev. vi. 6 sq., vii. 14, xi. 18. 

The appearing of the Lord when he comes with his mighty angels is described 
in the same way as in Kev. xix. 1 1 sq. Compare the iv ivvpl ipXoyos 2 Thess. i. 8, 
with the (j>\6^ nvpos of his eyes, Rev. xix. 12 ; and the ayyfXoi Suva/ieas airov, 
2 Thess. i. 7, with the trrpaTevfiara ra iv ra ovpava, Rev. xix. 14. 
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when Otho and Vitellius, and even Vespasian were taking up arms 
for their several interests, " Achaia atque Asia falso exterritae, velut 
Nero adventaret ; vario super exitu ejus rumore, eoque pluribus 
vivere eum jfingentibus credentibusque. Inde late terror, multi 
ad celebritatem nominis erecti, rerum novarum cupidine et odio 
praesentium. Gliscentem in dies famam fors discussit."^ Achaia, 
or Greece and Macedonia, and Asia Minor, were the chief seat of 
this disturbance, and Thessalonica was in these provinces. Even 
at that early date there were many Christians in these districts ; 
and as the reappearance of Nero meant to them simply the coming 
of Antichrist, the terror occasioned by the report would affect 
them more powerfully than their neighbours, and may have caused 
them to behave in such a way as to aggravate the general alarm 
and confusion.^ There can be no doubt that prophets arose who 
applied the signs of the times in their own manner, and perhaps 
appealed to the Johannine Apocalypse, which was already well 
known. Pauline Christians did not fail for their part to point to 
the utterances of Paul, verbal or epistolary, in which he was held 
to have foretold the catastrophe. At the time when our Epistle 
was written, the excitement was spoken of as Ta')(ea<i craXevOrjvai, 
airo Tov voo';, and set down to some unscrupulous person who had 
imposed on the general credulity ; the ludibrium falsi Neronis 
must thus have disappeared again, and the Epistle must have been 
written after the alarm was over. As we read of gliscens in dies 
fama, the commotion may have continued for some time, but its 
collapse was so sudden and complete (fors discussit) that there 

' We know of three pseudo-Neros. The first is that spoken of above ; a second 
is mentioned by Zonaras (p. 578 e. cf. Keimarus on Dio Caasius, o. 64, 9). He 
appeared in A.U.C. 832 under Titus, gained a considerable following in Asia 
Minor and the regions of the Euphrates, and sought refuge at last with ,the 
Parthian king. The third is he, of whom Tacitus says. Hist. i. 2, that through 
him, mota prope Parthorum arma. According to Suetonius, vita Ner., e. 57, this 
was twenty years after Nero's death. The situation of our Epistle shuts us up 
to the first of these /afei Neronea. 

2 If the terror was so great and general as Tacitus describes, we are obliged to 
attribute it to the Christians more than others, for this among other reasons, that 
many of the Gentiles desired the return of Nero, and must have hailed the report 
of it. Cf. Theologische Jahrbiicher, 1852, p. 332 sq. 
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could be no doubt of the utter groundlessness of the whole story, 
and it would naturally be spoken of as a thing of the past, just as 
we find in our Epistle. Yet we must not go too far beyond the 
date of the Neronian catastrophe ; in spite of the experience gained 
from the appearance of the false Nero, our writer does not by any 
means relinquish the belief that Nero is to reappear ; he knows 
that the fiva-Ti^piov T'^? dvofila'i 7]Br] evepr/elrai, and that it is nothing 
but the existence of the Kare'x.cov, the Emperor presently in posses- 
sion of the throne, that causes his appearance to be delayed."^ 

It was important, therefore, to learn from the error that had been 
committed, and to deduce from it the principle on which the ex- 
pectations of the future are to be formed. The newly made experi- 
ence is vividly present to the writer's mind, and he derives from it 
the new criteria on which his new theory of the Parousia is based. 
The Parousia cannot take place until Antichrist has come, and 
Antichrist cannot come till after the falling away, and neither the 
falling away nor Antichrist can come until the Kariyjcv is taken 
out of the way. When, therefore, the ruling emperor has fallen, 
the catastrophe of the Parousia will begin. Now Galba had fallen 
already, so. had also Otho and Vitellius, and notwithstanding this, 
the Nero of report had turned out to be a fictitious one. The 
several criteria here mentioned must therefore follow hard one on 
the other. With the fall of the present emperor comes Antichrist, 
with him must come the airoaTaa-la, and this can be nothing but 
what the Apocalypse describes, xiii. 4, 8, 12, the idolatrous tt/soct- 

1 As the reigns of Otho and Vitellius were extremely short, the Kare-j(aiv ia 
probably Vespasian, and the Epistle will then have been composed in the early 
years of his reign. It might be inferred from the KaQia-ai ds tov vaov tov OfoS, 
2 Thess. ii. 4, that the date is prior to the destruction of Jerusalem. Our only 
reason for doubting this is, that the Epistle shows the Apocalypse to have been 
already well known. The expression might be taken as a figurative one, formed 
after the prophet Daniel ; or vaos 6eo{) may be equivalent to tojtoj tov vaov. 
Even though the temple was not standing, the place where it had stood was 
considered equally sacred, as we see from the setting up of the idol under 
Hadrian. Of. the krit. unters. iiber die kan. ev., p. 606 sq. The feeling of 
sanctity attached not so much to the temple as to the site on which the temple 
stood, as the temple itself is called Styios t6itos ; Acts vi. 13 sq., xxi. 28. 
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Kvvelv, namely, which is rendered to Antichrist at his appearance, 
when the whole unbelieving world hails him and espouses his 
cause. But this criterion is not enough ; it is not easy to be certain 
whether the following that a reputed ISTero gets is sufficient in 
number and of such a character as to be a sure token of Anti- 
christ. Antichrist must therefore reveal and declare himself to 
be what he is, the av6p(o-Ko<i rijs dfiapria?, the vto? aTrwXe/a?, the 
avrvKeifievo<; Kai VTrepaipo/Mevo'i e-Trl irdvra Xeyofiepov 0eov 17 cre- 
^acrfia, wcrre avrov 6t? tov vaov tov Qeov Kadlaai, diroBeiKvvvTa 
eavTov oTb ecm Geo';. The main point, in a word, is the diroKaXvd)- 
6fjvai avTov ev tS eavTov Katpai. Now what does all this amount 
to ? It is precisely the instruction and the warning that would be 
suggested by the experience just gained in the matter of the false 
Nero. That Christians were not to let themselves be imposed upon 
by any such ludibrium, nor led to think that the Parousia of Christ 
was to take place immediately ; that this belief would not be war- 
ranted until Antichrist had revealed himself so unmistakably 
"with all his proper tokens, as to leave no doubt whatever of his 
actual presence. This is all intended, it is clear, to prevent the 
recurrence ia the future of such commotions, as we see from the 
historical data that the affair of the false Nero had excited. The 
Christian is to consider it his duty to exercise caution and presence 
of mind, and to avoid all precipitation. With regard to the Par- 
ousia, he is to regulate his behaviour and his views strictly in 
accordance with the tangible evidence of facts. 

The exhortations given in a later part of the Epistle are very 
appropriate to the historical situation we have traced. The belief 
in the Parousia could easily operate in a very demoralizing way. 
What was the use of caring for the future, or making orderly 
arrangements, if the Parousia might come at any moment and be 
the end of all ? This state of feeling could be more mischievous 
still. There were men to whom this state of things gave a welcome 
opportunity to indulge in their natural love of disorder. There 
were such men among the Christians : faith, i.e. the right Christian 
Mth, was not a thing possessed by aU, as is said, iil 2; there 
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were not wanting aToiroi, koI TrovTjpol avOponroi, who became a 
burden upon other people. The main part of the writer's exhortations 
is thus directed very naturally against disorderly life, against idle- 
ness and refusal to labour. The last was the chief evil ; it arose 
from the view that aU things were on the verge of dissolution. It 
was thought unnecessary to continue to work, men lounged about 
in idleness, and thought no shame to live at the expense of others, 
since those who had means would no longer be able, when the Par- 
ousia came, to make any use of them. It is those people who are 
spoken of in iii. 11 : aKovofiev 'yap rt,va<; 'jrepi-rraTovvra<i ev vfuv 
ara/cTft)?, fiTjhev epya^o/jLevov;, aXXa Trepiepya^ofievov^. Hence the 
earnest admonition, not to go idle, but to work (jiera rjo-vx^la'? 
epya^ea-6ai, iii. 12), and the insistence upon the principle, that he 
who will not work, should get nothing to eat, iii. 10 ; which, how- 
ever, is not to prejudice the exercise of the Christian duty of 
beneficence towards those who are in want, iii. 13. In this con- 
nexion, where the writer is recommending work for the purpose of 
self-support, and that Christians should beware of being burden- 
some to others, nothing could be happier than his appeal to the 
apostle's own example, and to the principles enunciated by him in 
his own Epistles. Avrot jap oiSare, Traj? Bel fiifielaOai rifia<;, etc., 
verse 7 sq. The writer is obviously thinking of the passage 1 Cor. 
ix. 4 sq. ; he very appropriately generalizes what the apostle says, 
1 Cor. ix. 12, that he did for a special purpose, and imputes to him a 
wider motive : Iva eavrov; tottov Sco/msv v/uv ei^ to /Mtf/,e2a6ai '^/la^, 
V. 9. In the sentences, /mtj a-vvavafiiyvva-Oe, Iva evrpaTry — d Kvpio<; 
TTj? elprjV7]<;, iii. 14, 16, we find further points of resemblance to the 
Corinthian Epistles. Cf. 1 Cor. v. 9, 11 ; 2 Cor. xiii. 2. 

If this interpretation of the occasion and scope of the Epistle be 
accepted, it certainly cannot be charged with any want of colour or 
point, or historical character. The situation from which it is written 
is such that we fully appreciate the necessity that existed for issuing 
such a piece of Christian exhortation, and the desirability of invest- 
ing it with the name of that apostle whom the Churches of those 
regions for whom it was mainly intended revered as their founder. 
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One very obvious result of the foregoing investigation, however, is 
that the apostle Paul cannot possibly have written this Epistle him- 
self. He could know nothing of an Antichrist appearing in the 
person of the Emperor ISTero ; nor of a KaTi')(wv, by whom the 
portentous catastrophe was in the meantime delayed, nor of the cir- 
cumstances which called so urgently for exhortations like those to be 
addressed to the members of his Churches. Whom could the apostle 
possibly have meant with the KaTex^v ? It is said to be more than 
probable — De Wette shares this view — that he meant the Eoman 
empire or the Eoman emperor. There can be no doubt, it is said, 
that he had the book of Daniel before his mind, that the four mon- 
archies of that book represented to him the whole course of the 
world's history down to the appearance of the Messianic kingdom, 
and that he unquestionably held the fourth to be the Eoman 
empire, as did Josephus and the early fathers, so that this empire 
which still existed was the only obstacle in the way of the last 
catastrophe. He had before his eyes the condition of the world as 
it then was, and his vision carried him no further. He expected 
the speedy termination of the Jloman empire, and after that the 
appearance of Antichrist, and iinally, but still in his own lifetime, 
the second coming of Christ. All this, however, fails to explain 
how he formed this peculiar conception of a Kare^xaiv. The Eoman 
empire was the last ; and Antichrist might come sooner or later 
during its existence. Now if the Eoman empire, or the Eoman 
emperor, was held to be the KaTi'^av, it must surely have had some 
characteristic features showing it to be so, and contained some 
definite symptoms of the impending catastrophe. But if, as is 
generally assumed, the Epistle was written in the year 53 a.d., what 
reason was there to deem the then reigning emperor Claudius 
to be the /care^tuz', the power which alone stood in the way of the 
appearance of Antichrist ? Or if the Epistle be placed at the very 
beginning of the reign of Fero, we know of nothing at that period 
that could lead any one to suppose that that Emperor would be the 
last. All that we find in this period is the general belief that the 
end of the world was near, biit so long as this expectation derived 
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no special strength or colour from anything personal to the then 
reigning emperor, it is hard to see why he should be called the 
Karixfov. Nor is it easy to explain why, if the apostle thought it 
necessary at that time to give such a careful and circumstantial 
opinion on the Parousia, he never returned to the subject in any of 
his subsequent Epistles. In the later Epistles he entirely ignores, 
on this hypothesis, the vivid expectation of Antichrist which he 
had awakened, when he represented him as already working in 
secret, and about to appear in the immediate future. Was it not 
somewhat strange that having presented these ideas with such 
emphasis to the Christian consciousness, he should all at once drop 
the subject ; that he should have nothing to say of the many 
prophecies he had uttered and which had remained unfulfilled, and 
pass at once to the announcement of the instant approach of the 
Parousia of Christ (1 Cor. xv. 51) ? To explain all this, we are 
reminded of the narrow limits of time, which the apostle spoke of 
in his prophecy, and are even told that as the events which he 
expected from the innnediate future did not take place, it was 
unreasonable to expect the fulfilment of the prophecy from a future 
more remote. It is better, we are told, to acknowledge that Paul 
made a mistake, that his characteristic impetuosity made him 
imagine that he knew things which it is not given to man to know, 
not even to an apostle though filled beyond all other men with the 
spirit of Christ. If this be all that can be said, the Epistle stands 
before us a riddle utterly unsolved. Would it not be far simpler 
to refer it tO' the time to which all its characteristic features 
obviously point, and to accept the conclusion that the apostle him- 
self was not the writer?' But, it may be objected, how could 
another writer make the apostle say these things if he could not 
possibly have said them himself ? how could a later writer make 
him speak of ISTero as Antichrist, when this theory could have had 
no evidence nor reason at the time when the Epistle was repre- 
sented as having been written ? Th6 answer to this question is 
found in the precautions taken by the writer himself to meet it, if 
it should arise. In such a point we see very distinctly how the 
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character of such an Epistle is insensibly determined by the double 
personality of the writer. The writer is the apostle and yet at the 
same time another person ; the form of the Epistle is from the pre- 
tended, the contents from the real, author, and these two have to be 
made to harmonize in some way. There are several things in the 
Epistle which give us a tolerably clear glimpse of an age lying 
beyond the apostle's time ; and yet these are so managed as not to 
make its apostolic authorship too palpably impossible or impro- 
bable. The special concrete individual elements of the later 
history are as far as possible generalized, as we see in the concep- 
tion of Antichrist. It is not till we take Nero to be the actual 
subject of the predicates with which Antichrist is characterized, 
that the picture appears before us as that of a real person ; and yet 
it cannot be said that any of the traits of the picture is so specifi- 
cally Neronian as to show the writer to have forgotten the part he 
was playing. He does not mention a Kare-x^mv without speaking 
first of TO Kare'x^ov, the abstract instead of the concrete, a phrase 
which suggests nothing more than some hindrance or other in the 
circumstances of the times. Again, we see the writer trying to 
engraft his own interests on the personal history of the apostle, and 
to keep up the fictitious personality, by asserting again and again 
that the apostle had told his readers by word of mouth, when he 
was present with him, what he was now writing, c£ ii. 5 ; iii. 10. 
Thus should there be anything in the Epistle that is not quite clear, 
they are to imagine what he said orally as the commentary to it, 
and to remember that the original readers had been already 
acquainted with the apostle's meaning. The pretended apostle, as 
author of the Epistle, is thus made to assure himself again and 
again of his identity with the true apostle ; which simply shows 
that the writer felt this to be the weak point in his literary under- 
taking. In, the same way the frequent allusions to passages of 
the authentic Epistles are meant to confirm us in the belief that 
we are altogether within the familiar circle of the Pauline ideas. 
But the more pains such a production takes to prove itself a 
Pauline Epistle (as notably in the conclusion, iii. 17, 18), the 
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more reason does there appear for holding its asserted origin to be 
doubtful. 

We must now look back from the second Epistle to the first. 
If we have made up our minds about the second it will be less 
difficult to arrive at a definite opinion with regard to the first. 
As we saw that the genuineness of the first is doubtful, and as 
that of the second has even stronger evidence against it, we have 
now to inquire what, in this view of their origin, is the relation 
which they bear to each other. 

The First Epistle deals in its exhortations with a wider range of 
subjects, and is at more pains than the second to explain by con- 
siderations personal to the apostle how the different topics it 
contains came to be taken up. Yet the question of the Parousia 
is evidently the foremost in the writer's mind, he thinks the time 
calls urgently for instruction and explanation on the subject. 
This point is kept prominently in view from the very beginning : 
even in the introduction, i. 3, the writer speaks of the inro/j-ovrj t'^9 
eXTTiSo? Tov Kvpiov 7]/j,a)v Irjaov XpicrTov SfiTTpoadev tov Qeov koI 
iraTpo^ r]fiS>v, i.e. the hope of his return. He calls Jesus, i. 10, tw 
pvo/ievov r]ijLa<; utto t?;? opyrj'i rrj^ epj(pnevr)<;, and God, ii. 12, the 
KoXaiv rjfia,'; et? rrjv eavrov ^acrtXeiav koI Bo^av. He speaks re- 
peatedly of the Parousia as the ultimate event which the efforts 
of Christians are to keep in view, ii. 19 : rt? yap ■^/mwv eKTrh— 
efiTrpocrOev tov Kvpiov rjficov Irjaov Xpiarov — ev tw avrov irap- 
ovcna: iii. 13, et? to a-Trjpt^ai v[iwv Ta<; KapBiai; — ev tt] Trapovcrla 
TOV Kvpiov rjfiwv Ir]crov fieTa TravTwv tcov djimv avTov. When he 
comes to speak of this subject specially, iv. 13, he makes the 
transition with the same formula with which the apostle generally 
introduces the more important passages of his Epistles : ov OeXofiev 
Be vp.a.'; dyvoeiv. On comparing the sections in the two Epistles 
which deal with the Parousia, we are struck by the fact, that 
though there is said to be a very short interval of time between 
the two, the first contains no trace of what the second treats as 
a matter of the first importance. The first seeks to reassure its 
readers concerning those who have fallen asleep, and to instruct 
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them when the Parousia is to be expected; but there is not a 
word of Antichrist nor of the circumstances which are to herald 
his appearance. The interpreters have nothing to say on this 
point that bears the least semblance of probability. De Wette, 
for example, says that the strongly apocalyptical tendency of 
the apostle's preaching produced an extraordinary sensation at 
Thessalonica. The First Epistle did nothing to allay the excite- 
ment, but on the contrary insisted on the duty of being constantly 
on the watch for the immediate advent of Christ. The apostle 
felt it necessary afterwards to do something to cool down the 
fervour of the expectations the Thessalonians had formed. But 
this cannot surely have been necessary, for the picture of Anti- 
christ that is drawn with such care must have been a fresh source 
of agitation. But why does Antichrist come on the scene at this 
point ? According to 2 Thess. ii. 5, the apostle had spoken of 
Antichrist during his residence at Thessalonica, but even suppos- 
ing the Second Epistle to be genuine, we cannot help asking why 
the First Epistle does not contain the least allusion to the subject. 
If the Second Epistle is to be fixed to the definite historical position 
we have indicated, it becomes impossible to frame any rational 
theory of the relation borne to it by the first, except on the as- 
sumption that the first was written after the second, and at a 
considerable interval after it. The expectation of Antichrist had 
died away of itself, since Antichrist had failed to appear at the 
time when everything in the Eoman empire seemed to be ready 
for him. It was impossible to give up expecting the Parousia of 
Christ himseK; but the longer it tarried, the more did doubts and 
questions arise on the subject, and these it was necessary to satisfy. 
This is what the First Epistle sets itseK to do, and both the diffi- 
culty which it discusses, and the considerations it brings forward to 
meet them, belong to a later period. According to iv. 13, anxiety 
was felt on behalf of those Christians who had fallen asleep having 
waited in vain for the Parousia of Christ, and died before it came, 
lest, when it did arrive, they should be worse off than those who 
were living at the time. This might be (iv. 15) either by their 

y 
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not rising again till later, or perhaps even by their continuing 
permanently in the comfortless condition of the under-world, 
which they had already endured since their death, so that there 
would be no difference between them and the heathens (verse 
13). In view of these anxieties the writer appeals to the resurrec- 
tion of Christ as the warrant for believing in a resurrection of the 
dead, and goes on to assure his readers that the resurrection of 
those Christians who had died would be the first thing to take 
place when the Lord should descend from heaven, after which those 
who were alive should be united to those who had risen, and be 
for ever with the Lord. It is very difficult to harmonize this de- 
scription of the Parousia with the series of events connected with 
the coming of Antichrist, as the Second Epistle, following the Ee- 
velation, details them. But not to insist on this, we are forced to ask 
when Christians began to regard the case of those who had 
fallen asleep as a matter of such anxiety. If the Epistle 
be genuine and was written to the young church at Thessa- 
lonica only a few months after it was founded, how many 
KeKoi/j,'r]fj,evoi could there be — members of the church who had died 
after their conversion to Christianity ? The question of the pro- 
spects of their fellow- Christians who had died would naturally rise 
into prominence with the church when there came to be a con- 
siderable number who had died without seeing what all hoped that 
they would live to see, when a whole generation perhaps had de- 
parted from the midst of the Christian community. At a time 
when the Parousia and the end of the world were thought to be 
so close at hand, the idea that the Christian community consisted 
of the dead as weU as of the living could only arise gradually, and 
could hardly become familiar till the continual replacement of the 
dead by the living had come to show that a new order of things 
was now prevailing. 

The apostle had indicated a belief that he himseK would live to see 
the Parousia, and an author writing after his death would stiU make 
him express that belief, iv. 15, 17. Though the apostle had been 
mistaken, yet what he had said was true of those who did live to 
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see the Parousia. But it marks a wide departure from the faith of the 
first Christians, — that they would be alive at the Parousia, — when 
instead of that expectation we find it urged that it did not make the 
least difference whether one became partaker of the blessings of that 
event in the ranks of the dead or of the living. The question 
whether the Parousia was to happen sooner or later was no longer 
one of paramount importance. The important thing was to cultivate 
that attitude of mind which the writer of the Epistle recommends to 
his readers, v. 1. The dogmatic significance of the question of the 
Parousia is here reduced to the practical exhortation that since the 
date of it was utterly uncertain it was necessary to be prepared for 
it every moment. This obviously impUes, that a considerable time 
had passed since the Parousia began to be expected. ■xpovoi and 
Kaipol are spoken of, times and periods that have already passed 
without its coming, times and periods which may still have to pass 
before it comes, that is to say, simply the broad course of time, of 
which the '^fie'pa Kvpiov constitutes the closing scene. The only 
warning issued is against those who are seduced into too great security 
because the Parousia is so long delayed, and who forget that the day 
of the Lord comes suddenly and unexpectedly as a thief in the night, 
yerse 2. Christians must thus be exhorted simply to be watchful and 
sober ; an exhortation which shows that the Christian consciousness 
had now rejected the ecstatic and eccentric elements that entered 
into the primitive belief of the Parousia. If the Parousia be con- 
templated with composure, that means that it is beyond the im- 
mediate sphere of vision ; and the further off it is conceived to be, 
the more room is there left for the circle of Christian life and duty. 
This sphere is fiUed up as much as possible by our author with 
moral instructions and exhortations to TrepfTrarelv a^ico^ rod @eov, 
ii. 12 ; cf. iv, 1, 2. In this department as weU as in the other he has 
the Second Epistle before him, and borrows precepts which are 
much more natural and appropriate there than here ; though they 
had not ceased to be necessary at the later period. Such are vov- 
Betelv Tov<; araKTovi verse 14, ^iXoTi/Melcrdat rjav^a^eiv, wpacra-eiv 
ra tBia, /cat epyd^eaOai, Tai<s xepaiv, iv. 11, and ii. 9 ; cf. 2 Thess. 
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iii. 7-12. The writer takes special care to let the reason and 
occasion of his moral precepts appear. For this purpose he avails 
himself largely of the apostolical framework of his Epistle. The 
apostle strives to stimulate his readers to be forward in the busi- 
ness of their Christian calling, partly by praising them for their 
good qualities, and partly by assuring them of his own love and 
attachment to them. 

As for the passages which have commonly been held to show 
the dependence of the Second Epistle on the Eirst, it is not difficult 
to convert them into proofs of the opposite relation. (In some cases 
they are obviously extensions and exaggerations of the parallels in 
the Second Epistle, as, e.g. iv. 15-17 is simply an explanation of 
the e-Tna-vvaywyTJ, 2 Thess. ii. 1, and 1 Thess. v. 27, opxi^m vf^a<} 
Tov Kvpiov, etc., is an assertion of the importance of the Epistle 
similar to that, 2 Thess. iii. 14, el Se' rt? ou^^ viraKovei, etcl, only 
stronger.) And there seems to be no further consideration of any 
weight to be brought against the view we have sought to estab- 
lish of the origin of the two Epistles, and their relation to each 
other.. The First Epistle must accordingly have been written after 
the Second, and if we accept the most natural interpretation of the 
passage 1 Thess. ii 1 6, we have the Epistle referring to the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem as an accomplished fact.^ 

^ If the Epistle be considered to be by Paul, we must say ou this point that 
he regards a thing, of which he merely foresaw the accompHshineDt, as already to 
all intents accomplished. The grammar admits of this, but is it natural to speak 
of an event, such as the destruction of Jerusalem, before it came about, as if it 
had taken place already? The ordinary interpretation thus i)rovide3 a new 
proof, that the author of an Epistle like this could not indeed forbear to speak 
of the time in which he himself was living, but took care to choose expressions 
which should not be out of place as coming from the mouth of the author whose 
name he was assuming. 
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Ananias in Damascus, I. 73, 77. 
Ananias the high priest, I. 220. 
Ananus, I. 166. 
Andronicus and Junia, I. 380. 
Angels, II. 6, 29, 233 sq. 
Antichrist, II. 90, 92, 323, 330 sq. 
AntUegomena, Pauline, I. 256. 
Antioch, I. 40, 94, 127, 133, 197. 

in Pisidia, I. 105. 

Antiochus Epiphanes, I. 168. 



Apocalypse, II. 323 sq. 

Apollonius of Tyana, I. 103. 

ApoUos, I. 192, 195, 269. 

Apostles, II. 24. 

persecutions of, I. 15 sq., 39, 165. 

miracles of, 15, 19, 28, 35, 197, 

312. 

— " idealized, 22, 29, 193. 

elder, Judaist, 60, 131, 207, 279, 

296. 

01 SoKovvres, 123, 128, 288. 

ayioi, II. 32. 

VTTtpkiav aiTocTT., I. 288, 297 ; II. 

272. 

■^ev^mroaTokoi, I. 277. 

Aquila and PriscOla, I. 175, 196, 343, 

380. 
Areopagus, I. 177. 
Aretas, I. 110, 333. 
Artemis, Ephesian, I. 200 sq. 
Artemon, I. 368. 

Athens, I. 175 ; Athenians, 176 sq., 181. 
Augustine, I. 358, 367. 



B. 

Baptism, II. 177. 

Barnabas, I. 23, 31, 40, 94, 101, 115, 
118, 130, 134, 152, 334. 

Epistle of, 144 sq. 

BasHidians, II. 101. 
Basnage, II. 292. 
Bertholdt, I. 271 ; II. 295. 
BiUroth, I. 298, 305. 
Bleek, I. 312. 
Bruckner, II. 45, 76. 
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Caiaphas, I. 16, 34. 

Caius, the presbyter, I. 240, 247, 248 sq. 

Calvin, I. 202 ; II. 297. 

Canon, I. 257 ; II. 98. 

Carpooratians, II. 101. 

Celsus, I. 181. 

Cerinthus, II. 28. 

Charisms, II. 172, 280. 

Chrestus, I. 342 ; II. 82. 

Christ : 

• prophet, I. 88. 

and the pleroma, II. 10, 23. 

as centre of the universe, II. 7, 35. 

■ relation to the angels, II. 29. 

Son of God, II. 124. 

second Adam, II. 214. 

Christology, Ebionite, II. 29. 

of Paul, 11. 213 sq., 239 .sy. 

of Ephesian and Colossian Epistles, 

II. 7 sq., 35 sq. 

• Christology and Soteriology, II. 31. 

death of, I. 106, 283, 368; II. 38, 

41, 125, 149, 152 sq. 

resurrection of, II. 124, 216. 

ascension, II. 124, 216. 

• descent into heU, II. 15. 

second coming, v. Parousia. 

sinlessness, II. 246, 251. 

higher nature, 240 sq. 

pre-existence, 242 sq., 247. 

Christ-party, I. 271 sq. 
Christians, name of, I. 94. 

ayioi, II. 175 sq. 

Christianity : 

absolute religion, I. 265 ; II. 40, 

124, 126, 128, 132, 212. 

reunites the divided, II. 82 sq. 

■ relationto Judaismand Heathenism, 

I. 265; II. 39 sq., 134, 182 sq., 212 

sq. 
Chrysostom, I. 178. 
Church, bride of Christ, I. 149; II. 11 

sq., 177. 
body of Christ, II. 12, 23, 37, 169, 

176. 

Pleroma, II. 11, 23. 

Church, unity of, II. 36. 



Circumcision, I. 123, 135, 137, 143, 203, 

207, 267, 370 ; II. 29. 
Claudius, I. 342 ; II. 333. 
Clemens, Alex., I. 230, 358. 
— Rom., I. 228, 237, 244, 278 ; II. 61, 

250. 

Flavins CI., II. 59. 

■ as mediator, II. 63. 

Clementine Homilies, I. 88, 135, 144 sq., 

150, 230, 231 sq„ 358, 360, 363, 368 ; 

II. 30, 59, 83. 

Ebionitism of, I. 358. 

Recognitions, I. 293. 

Colin, II. 295. 

Colossians, Epistle to, II. 1 sq. 

Gnostic elements in, 6 sq., 17- 

montanism of, 22. 

heretics of, 26 sq. 

aim of, 27, 34. 

relation to Ephesian Epistle, 2 sq., 

42 sq. 
relation to the older Epistles, 9, 31, 

38 sq. 

origin of, 32, 38 sq. 

Consciousness, Christian, principle of, II. 

123. 
Corinth, I. 175 sq., 239, 247, 268. 

Paul at, 175. 

later journeys to, 315. 

parties in, 269. 

disorders, 308. 

Paul and Corinthians, 268, 312. 

Corinthians, Epistles to, I. 268 sq. 

date of, 315. 

relation of Second to First, 309. 

lost Epistles to, 311, 315. 

Passages expounded — 

1 Cor. i. 12— iii. 23, I. 269, 304, 306 ; ii. 9 
sq., II. 128; v. 3, I. 312; viii. 3, II. 
238 ; viii. 4 sq., II. 255 ; viii. 6, II. 
242; ix. 19, I. 276; x. 4, II. 244; 
xi. 3, II. 249 ; xi. 10, II. 254 ; xii. 12, 
II. 170; xiii., II. 232; xiii. 12 sq., II. 
236; XV. 8, II. 270; xr. 23 sq., II. 
91 ; XV. 35 sq., II. 220. 

2 Cor. ii. 1, I. 319 ; ii. 6, I. 313; iii. 1, 
II. 292; iii. 6-18, II. 129; iii. 17, II. 
248 ; V. 1 sq., II. 265 ; v. 4, II. 186 ; 
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viii. 9, 11. 244 ; x. 7, I. 284, 305 ; xi. 
1 sq., I. 287 ; xii., I. 291. 

Cornelius, I. 81 sq., 130, 196. 

Coamocrator, II. 19. 

Council, Apostolic, I. 116 ; vide Jerusa- 
lem. 

Covenant, vide Testament. 

Credner, II. 98. 

Criticism, task of, I. 1. 

D. 
Dahnb, II. 117. 
Damasus, I. 367. 
David, I. 47. 
Demetrius, X. 201. 
Demons, I. 156 sq., 198 sq. 
: gods of heathenism, I. 145, 200, 

358 ; II. 255 sq. 
demoniac possession, I. 154 sq., 198 

sq. 
Descent into hell, II. 15. 
Devil, I. 360 ; II. 226 ; of. Demons. 
De Wette, I. 92, 126, 128, 298, 323, 

327 ; II. 1, 2, 14, 32, 33, 45, 57, 70, 

76, 93, 98, 103, 105, 110, 131, 241, 

298, 308, 326, 333, 337. 
AiKaioavvrj, notion of, II. 1.34. 

kinds of, 136 ; Stx. GeoO, 135. 

Dio Cassius, II. 61. 

Diouysius the Areopagite, I. 178. 

of Corinth, I. 178, 239, 246. 

Domitian, II. 61. 
Domitilla, II. 61. 
Dualistic view of the world, I. 86, 363, 

365. 
Duumviri, I. 157, 160. 

E. 
Ebionitbs, I. 32, 144, 213, 233, 361 ; II. 

28. 

in Rome, I. 357. 

abstain from flesh and wine, 357, 

360 ; II. 28. 

their view of authority, I. 360. 

of the present and the future world, 

360, 363. 
worship of angels and Christology, 

II. 29 ; cf. Judaeo-Christians. 



Eiohhoru, I. 272, 323, 347 ; II. 294. 

EUendorf, II. 296. 

Elymas, I. 95. 

Epaenetus, I. 380. 

Epaphroditus, II. 68. 

Ephesus, I. 174, 200. 

Ephesian presbyters, 187, 189. 

'E0eVia ypafi/iara, 200. 

Epistle to Ephesians, II. 1 sq., 177. 

Gnostic elements in, 6 sq., 17. 

Montanist, 22 sq. 

aim of, 35. 

relation of Ephesians to Colossians, 

I, 42. 

to the older Epistles, 3, 9, 38 sq. 

origin and date, 22, 32, 38. 

Epiphahius, I. 32, 257, 357, 360, II. 17. 

EfflO-KOTTOt, I. 189. 

Episcopal constitution, II. 102, cf. I. 189. 
Epistles, criteria of genuineness of, II. 

95, 106. Origin of spurious Epistles, 

109 sq. 
Ernesti, II. 45, 50. 
Eschatology, Pauline, II. 223 sq., cf. 

Eesurrection, Parousia. 
Eusebins, I. 179, 227, 230, etc. 
Eutychus, I. 201. 

E. 
Eadus, Cuspius, I. 35. 
Faith, I. 351 ; II. 148, 150, 157, 163, 

228, 232, 235, 300. 
and Works, I. 351 ; II. 39, 136, 

300. 
Pelix, Procurator, I. 97, 223. 
Festus, Porcius, I. 224 sq. 
Macius, II. 293. 
Elatt, I. 271 ; II. 284. 
Freedom, Christian, I. 127, 265 ; II. 131, 

167. 
Fritzsche, I. 322, 325. 

G. 

Galatians, foundation of Church, I. 
260 ; wavering in Christianity, 261 ; 

II. 126. 

Epistle to, I. 260 sq. 

■ contents and aim, I. 263. 
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Galatians, date, I. 266 ; discrepancies 

with Acts, I. 109, 210. 
relation to Epistle to Komans, I. 

267 ; 11. 203. 

Passages explained — 
ii. 3 sq. I. 126 ; ii. 20, II. 166 ; iii. 

7, II. 283; iii. 13, II. 149; iii. 15 

sq. II. 194 ; iii. 20, II. 196 ; iv. 4, II. 

250 ; iv. 6, II. 127 ; v. 17, IT. 146. 
Galba, II. 327. 
Gamaliel, I. 34. 
Gelasius, I. 238. 
Gentaes, I. 60, 80, 84, 1 16, 183, 349 ; II. 

137. 

and Jews, I. 84, 328, 350, II. 40. 

Gentile Christianity, I. 117, 141, 321, ef. 

Judseo-Christians. 
Gieseler, I. 125, 148 ; II. 294. 
Glockler, I. 325. 
T\i>(Ta-ais \a\tlv, I. 85, 87, 194, 195 ; II. 

174, 280. 
Gnosis, II. 173, 236. 
Gnostics, I. 146 ; II. 8, 18, 47. 
Gobarus, Steph., I. 235. 
God, the Unknown, I. 184 ; Panl's 

doctrine of, II. 237, God all in all, II. 

225, 226 ; Gods of heathens, v. 

Demons. 
Grace, sin, law, II. 163. 
Grotius, I. 75, 163, 216, 376 ; II. 271. 

H. 

Hagae, II. 201. 

Harless, II. 3, 14, 21, 24, 32. 

Heathenism, II. 204, cf. Demons. 

■ Relation to Judaism and Christi- 
anity, II. 204, 257. 

Hebrews, I. 41. 

Epistle to, II. 338. 

Hegesippus, I. 235, 358 ; II. 100, 308. 

Hell, descent into, o. Descent. 

Heinrichs, I. 24. 

Hellenists, I. 39, 41, 60, 62, 116, 144, 
149. 

Hermas, II. 63. 

Herod Agrippa, I. 165. 

Heydenreich, I. 271. 

Hilarius, I, 367, 



Hope, II. 229. 
Hug, I. 272, 323. 

1. 

Idols, v. Demons. 

'flesh offered to, I. 137, 140, 145. 

Ignatian Epistles, I. 144. 
Irenaeus, II. 8, 10, 15, 17, 19. 
Isaac and Ishmael, II. 201, 284. 

J. 

James,, the Elder, I. 166. 

the brother of the Lord, I, 123, 

136, 145, 207, 272, 358. 

the Just, I. 66. 

James, Epistle of, II. 297, 304. 

Jerome, I. 96, 219. 

Jerusalem, I. 36, 372. 

-; — Church at, I. 15, 29, 36, 86, 207, 
' 378. 

number of, I. 20, 37, 211. 

community of goods, I. 30. 

poverty, I. 138. 

collection for, I. 205, 378. 

persecutions, I. 19, 39, 173. 

Judaism, I. 40, 125, 173, 211. 

transactions at, I. 109. 

1 council, I. 116. 

decrees of, I. 130, 133, 136. 

Jesus, power of his name, I. 199 ; accusa- 
tion brought against, I. 58. 

Jews, I. 366. 

: find Gentiles, I. 84, 349, 355 ; II. 

37, 262. 

advantage of, I. 261, 331, 349, 

354 ; II. 40, 210. 

final conversion of, II. 226. 

hatred of Paul, I. 175, 206, 217, 

335. 
John the Baptist, I. 192. 

disciples, baptism of, I. 192. 

the apostle, I. 16, 40, 130, 139. 

Josephus, I. 35, 165, 167. 

Judaism, I. 125, 354; II. 131, 134, 188, 

191,211. 
Jud,Eeo-Christians and Christianity, I. 

91, 117, 140, 251, 262, 277, cf. Ebiou- 

ites. 
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JiKteo-Christians, parties of, I. 132. 

adversaries of Paul, v. Paul. 

Judaeo- and Gentile Christianity, I. 117, 

123, 125, 128, 132, 142, 144, 149, 322, 

339, 366 ; II. 40. 
Jupiter, L 101, 104. 
Justification, Paul's doctrine of, I. 264, 

351 ; II. 134, 148. 

of Eph. and Col. Epistles, II. 39. 

— — of Paul and James, II. 296. 
Justin, I. 1 98, 230 ; II. 82, 

K. 
KaTe'xo)!', II. 326, 330. 
Kern, II. 93, 299, 325, 
KHng, I. 382, 
KoUner, L 325. 
Kostlin, II. 240, 243. 
Kuinoel, I. 212. . ;: 

L. 
Lactantius, I. 241, 
Laodiceaus, Epistle to, II, 6, 43. 
Law, I. 264, 350 ; II. 37, 137, 

'- as nacSayayos, II. 199. 

—^ law and sin, II. 141, 145, 188, 195, 
204. 

'law and promise, I, 265 ; II. 198, 

curse of, II. 149. 

of spirit, II. 161. 

of Christ, IL 167. 

of freedom, II. 310, 

Light, n. 20, 248. 
Lipsius, 11, 314. 
Love, II. 40, 167, 232. 
Luke, L 226 ; II. 38. 

his Gospel, I. 57 ; of, Ajots. 

Lucian, L 91, 180. 
Liinemann, II. 45, 69, 77. 
Luther, IL 285. 
Lystra, L 98. 

M, 



Macbdokia, I. 153. 
Magic, I. 95, 199. 
Mareellus, I. 55. 
Marcion, Marcionites, I. 369, IL 17, 21, ' Onesimus, II. 80. 
43, 100, 101, 202. Origen, L 146, 199, 240, 243, 369, 



Marcion, Canon of, I. 257. 
Mark, L 231 ; II. 34. 
Marriage, IL 11, 12. 

second, L 148 ; II. 103. 

Mary, I. 31. 

MarsUius of Padua, IL 291. 

Mathematicians, I. 343. 

Matthew, L 358. 

Matthias, the apostle, I. 92, 291. 

■ the High Priest, I. 170. 

Matthies, II. 99, 103. 

Mayerhoff, IL 2, 296. 

Mechanical conception of Nature, I. 99. 

Mediator, IL 197. 

Mercury, I. 100, 104. 

Messiah, I. 283 ; II. 125. 

Mayer, L 34, 55, 68, 177, 184, 202, 212, 

288. 
Michael of Cesena, IL 291. 
Miracles, I. 78, 81, 99, 312. 

cf. Paul, Peter, apostles. 

Montanism, IL 22. 
Moses, I. 46, 51, II. 130. 

law of, II. 197, cf. Law. 

Mynster, II. 295. 

Myth, nature of, I. 33, 71, 83. 

N. 

Nazaeite, I. 144. 

Neander, I. 21, 24, 31, 40, 55, 58, 63, 
68, 72, 78, 83, 87, 97, 99, 102, 121, 
125, 141, 142, 146, 154, 156, 158, 
160, 163, 184, 186, 209, 211, 215, 218, 
219, 236, 244, 246, 249, 273,298,302, 
322, 346, 364. 

II. 2, 117, 200, 209, 257, 294, 298, 

304, 309. 

Nero, L 241 ; II. 324. 

his persecutions, L 341. 

Pseudo-Nerones, II. 329. 

NoiJs, distinguished from n-j/ei5fMi, II. 145. 

0. 



Oi,SHArsEN,I. 26,55, 58, 64, 79, 101, 106, 
135, 154, 163, 192, 199, 209, 219, 247, 
298, 324, 333, 348, 370 ; IL 296. 
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Osiander, I. 298. 
Otho, II. 330. 
Ovid, I. 103. 



P. 



Papias, I. 231, 234, 237. 
Particularism, Jewish, I. 61, 84, 356. 
Parousia, II. 89, 224, 231, 282, 323, 

336. 
Passover, II. 29. 

Pastoral Epistles, I. 244, 256 ; II. 98 sq. 
Paul. Saul, I. 35, change of name, 96. 

conversion, 63; II. 123, 269; P. in 

Damascus, 1. 110 ; relation to Stephen, 

60 ; to the older Apostles, 6, 109, 113, 

131, 207, 264; to Peter, 113, 133, 

237, 250, 264. 
made parallel with Peter, I. 6, 81, 

87, 95, 96, 98, 104, 165, 174, 191, 

196, 198, 202, 227, 229, 237. 

strife with Barnabas, 134. 

gospel of Paul, 112, 122, 128, 152. 

journeys, 92, 116, 152, 175; II. 

320; to Arabia, I. 110; Jerusalem, 

111, 116, 204; lUyria, 372; Spain, 

227, 373, 376, 379. 

at Philippi, 153. 

at Athens, 176. 

at Ephesus, 192. 

Apostolic authority, 80, 87, 90, 

114, 264, 277. 

. sphere of labour, 87, 372. 

importance, 379. 

said to have gone to the Jews first, 

108, 333, 345. 
miracles, 95, 98, 153, 198, 201, 

203, 312. 

speeches, 104, 176, 187, 221. 

relation to the law, 11, 205, 208; 

of. Law. 

relation to 0. T. ; II. 282. 

Apostate, I. 212, 233. 

proselyte, 234. 

opponents, 175, 204, 234, 251, 261, 

267, 270, 277, 288. 

■ their different positions, 269. 

Roman citizen, 160, 164. 

arrest, 204. 



Paul, appearance before the Sanhedrim, 

214. 

before Felix, 223. 

before Agrippa, 224. 

in Pome, 226, 337, 344. 

■ alleged second imprisonment, 227, 

244. 

death, 227, 237, 246. 

grave, 240, 249. 

Epistles, three classes of, 255. 

conception and dialectical move- 
ment, II. 107. 

Pseudo-Pauline Epistles, II. 106. 

Doctrine, 114. 

construction of, 116. 

character of P., 269, 277, 

Pentecost, I. 15. 

Peter, I. 16, 23, 38, 40, 123, 227. 

converts Cornelius, 81, 130, 196. 

made parallel with Paul, v. Paul, 

Apostle of Gentiles, 145, 150, 196, 

231, 240, 250. 
— conflict with Paul, 133, 232, 264; 

with Simon Magus, 135, 229. 

primacy, 92, 240, 277. 

■ miracles, 15, 23, 28, 198, 202, 242. 

escape from prison, 165. 

residence at Pome, 228, 244. 

death, 228, 237, 246, 249. 

grave, 240, 249. 

Petrine party, 270, 274, 303. 
Pharisees, I. 34, 123, 167, 215. 
Philemon and Baucis, I. 102. 
Philemon, Epistle to, II. 80. 
Philip, I. 39. 
Philippi, I. 153. 
Philippi, Dr., I. 325. 
Philippians, Epistle to, II. 45. 

Gnostic elements in, 45 sq. 

general character, 53, 62, 64. 

Ohristology, 4(5. 

historical data, 58. 

relation to Corinthian Epistles, 54, 

67. 

on ii. 5 sq., 46. 

on iii. 12, 203. 

Philosophy, II. 30. 
Philostratus, I. 103. 
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Pierce, Zach., I. 277. 

Plato, Platonic dialogues, II. 110. 

Pleroma, II. 8 ; Trkripmjia Xpicrrov, 23. 

Plutarch, I. 157. 

Hvevfia ayioV) I. 24 ; dyioicrvVTjs, II. 251. 

nidavos, I. 154. 

Polytheism, I. 183. 

Poppaea, I. 343. 

Uopvela, I. 146. 

Pott, I. 272 ; II. 298. 

Praetorium, II. 60. 

Predestination, II. 258. 

Presbyter, I. 189. 

Prophets, I. 51, 61 ; II. 24. 

Prophecy, I, 88, 193. 

Proselytes, I. 334. 

Psychical and pneumatioal man, TI. 133. 

Publius, I. 179. 



Q 



QUADRATUS, I. 179. 

R. 
Ebiche, I. 325. 
ReHgion, II. 234. 

history of, II. 182. 

Eesurreetion, I. 177, 181, 215; II. 251, 

265. 

of Christ, V. Christ. 

Revelation, I. 88 ; II. 287. 

Eitschl, II. 77. 

Roman Church, I. 339. 

character and origin of, 340, 344, 

354. 

Ebionitism, 357, 367, 380. 

Romans, Epistle to, I. 320. 

interpreters of, 322, 325. 

occasion and purpose of, 322. 

diflferent views on this point, 323, 

327. 

directed against Judaists, 329. 

contents of, 327. 

of chap, i.-viii., I. 349. 

of chap. ix.-xi., I. 328 ; IT. 258. 

on chap. xii.-xiv., T. 357. 

on chap, xv.-xvi., I. 369. 

Passages explained — 
i. 3 sq., II. 251 ; i. 16, II. 148 ; i. 19, 

p. 238 ; ii. 14, II. 137 ; iii. 21 sq. II. 



151 ; iv. 1, II. 192 ; v. 6, II. 154; v. 
12, II. 153, 183; vi. 1, II. 163; vii. 

1, II. 165 ; vii. 7, II. 143; viii. 3, II. 
156 ; viii. 12, II. 127 ; viii. 28, II. 258 ; 
ix. 1, II. 259 ; ix. 5, II. 240. 

Riickert, T. 298, 300, 312, 314, 322 ; II. 

2, 78, 159, 188, 256, 287. 
RutUianus, I. 97. 

S. 
Sadducees, I. 34, 166, 173, 215. 
Salmasius, II. 291. 
Samaria, I. 39. 
Sapphira, I. 23. 
Sara, II. 201. 
2ap|, II. 139, 145, 164. 
Saturnians, II. 101. 
Sceva, I. 199. 
Schenkel, I. 245, 301. 
Schleiermacher, I. 100; II. 98, 101, 110, 

296. 
Schmidt, I. 274, 275. 
Sohneckenburger, I. 5, 62, 125, 227 ; II. 

5, 210, 304. 
Schott, I. 380. 
Schrockh, II. 293. 
Schulz, I. 380. 

Schwegler, I. 380 ; II. 24, 78. 
Sergius Paulus, I. 96. 
Silas, I. 153, 163. 
Simon Magus, I. 88, 95, 229, 241 ; II. 

101, 112. 
Simon of Cyprus, I. 97. 
Sin, II. 139, 144, 183. 
Socrates, I. 177. 
Solomon, I. 47. 
Somnambulism, I. 154. 
Sophia, II. 13. 
Sorcerers, I. 97. 
Soter, Roman bishop, I. 248. 
Spanheim, P., II. 292. 
Spirit, II. 126, 160. 

the holy, I. 193. 

law of, II. 161. 

and ilesh, II. 139, 144, 162. 

cf. 7rvevp.a, 

Stephen, I. 39, 43. 
his speech, 44. 
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Sroip^eia ToO KotTfiov, II. 30, 208, 
Storr, I. 271. 
Strauss, I. 2. 
Suetonius, II. 61. 
Synedrium, I. 16, 55, 2114. 
Syzygies, 11. 11, 12. 



Tabernacle, I. 49. 

Tabitha, I. 202. 

Tacitus, II. 328. 

Temple, Jerusalem, I. 54 ; II. 330. 

TertuUian, I. 127, 136, 240 ; II. 21, 22, 

25, 255. 
Testament, Old and New, II. 123, 210, 

285. 
Testament of the twelve patriarchs, II. 

255. 
Theodoret, II. 8. 

Thessalonians, Epistles to, II. 85, 314. 
Thessalonica, I. 174. 
Theudas, I. 35. 
Tholuck, I. 323, 327. 
Thuoydides and Paul, II. 281. 
Timothy, I. 134; 11. 68, 88. 
Titus, I. 126, 134 ; II. 68. 
Tongues, vid. yXaa-aait XaXeii/. 



Tradition, I. 72, 76. 
Tychious, II. 43. 
Types, 11. 201, 229-, 284. 

U. 
Univbksalism, I. 322, 329; IF. 41, 

226, 262. 
Usteri, II. 51, 116, 136. 

V. 
Valbittihe, II. 21. 
Valentinians, II. 8, 10, 19, 101. 
Vatican, I. 241, 250. 
Vespasiain, II. 330. 
Visions, I. 68, 73, 76, 80, 84, 88; 11. 

287. 
ViteUius, 1. 62 ; II. 330. 

W. 
Wbtstein, I. 162. 
Widows, II. 103. 
Wieseler, II. 78. 
Windischmann, II. 296. 



Zasiaxs, T. 193. 

Zeller, I. 212; II. 78, 240, 242, 248. 
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THEOLOGICAL TRANSLATION FUND. 



As it is important that the best results of recent theological 
investigations on the Continent, conducted without reference to 
doctrinal considerations, and with the sole purpose of arriving at 
truth, should be placed within the reach of English readers, it is 
proposed to collect, by Subscriptions and Donations, a Fund 
which shall be employed for the promotion of this object. A 
good deal has been already effected in the way of translating 
foreign theological literature, a series of works from the pens of 
Hengstenberg, Haevernick, Delitzsch, Keil, and others of the 
same school, having of late years been published in English; 
but — as the names of the authors just mentioned will at once 
suggest to those who are conversant with the subject — the 
tendency of these works is for the most part conservative. It 
is a theological literature of a more independent character, less 
Massed by dogmatical prepossessions, a literature which is repre- 
sented by such works as those of Ewald, Hupfeld, F. C. Baur, 
ZeUer, Eothe, Keim, Schrader, Hausrath, Noldeke, Pfleiderer, 
&c., in Germany, and by those of Kuenen, Scholten, and others, 
in Holland, that it is desirable to render accessible to English 
readers who are not familiar with the languages of the Continent. 
The demand for works of this description is not as yet so widely 
extended among either the clergy or the laity of Great Britain 
- as to render it practicable for publishers to bring them out in 
any considerable numbers at their own risk. And for this reason 



tlie publication of treatises of this description can only be secured 
by obtaining the co-operation of the friends of free and unbiassed 
theological inquiry. 

It is hoped that at least such a number of Subscribers of 0?ie 
Guinea Annually may be obtained as may render it practicable 
. for the Publishers, as soon as the scheme is fairly set on foot, to 
bring out every year three Svo volumes, which each Subscriber 
of the above amount would be entitled to receive gratis. But 
as it will be necessary to obtain, and to remunerate, the services 
of a responsible Editor, and in general, if not invariably, to pay 
the translators, it would conduce materially to the speedy suc- 
cess of the design, if free donations were also made to the Fund ; 
or if contributors were to subscribe for more than one copy of 
the works to be published. 

If you approve of this scheme, you are req-uested to commu- 
nicate with Messrs. Williams and Norgate, 14, Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London, and to state whether you are willing to 
subscribe ; and if you are disposed to assist further, what would 
be the amount of your donation, or the number of additional 
copies of the publications which you would take. 

We are, your obedient servants, 

JOHN TULLOCH, H. J. S. SMITH, 

H. B. WILSON, H. SIDGWICK, 

B. JOWETT, JAMES HEYWOOD, 

A. P. STANLEY, C. EEGAN PAUL, 

W. G. CLARK, J. ALLANSON PICTON, 

S. DAVIDSON, EOBT. WALLACE, 

JAMES MAETINEAU, LEWIS CAMPBELL, 

JOHN GAIED, RUSSELL MARTINEAU, 

EDWARD CAIRO, T. K. -CHEYNE, 

JAMES DONALDSON, J. MUIE. 



Any three volumes included in- a year's subscription in the 
following List may be had for a Guinea, but all separate volumes 
or works are published at 10s. &d. per volume. 

All new Subscribers may have any previous volumes of the 
works they are receiving at 7s. per volume. 



A Committee selected from the signataries of the original 
Prospectus agreed upon the works to commence the series. Of 
these, the following were published in 

The 7?"^;! Year (1873): 
1.,Ejeim (Th.), History op Jesus of ISTazara. Considered in its 
connection with the National Life of Israel, and related in 
detail. Second Edition, re-translated hy Arthur Eansom. 
Vol. I. Introduction ; Survey of Sources ; Sacred and Political 
Groundwork; EeUgious Groundwork. 

2. Baub (P. C), Paul, the Apostle of Jesus Christ, his Life 

and Work, his Epistles and Doctrine. A Contribution to a 
Critical History of Primitive Christianity. Second Edition, by 
Rev. Allan Menzies. Vol. I. 

3. KuBNBN (A.), The Religion of Israel to the Fall of the 

Jewish State. Translated by A. H. May. Vol. I. 

The SecoTid Year (1874) : 

4. Kubnbn's Eeligion op Israel. Vol. II. Translated by A. H. 

May. 

5. Bleek's Lectures on the Apocalypse. Edited by the Eev. Dr. 

S. Davidson. 

6. Baur's Paul ; the second and concluding volume. Translated by 

the Eev. AUan Menzies. 

The Third Year (1875) : 

7. Kuenen's Eeligion of Israel ; the third and concluding volume. 

8. Zbller, The Acts of the Apostles critically examined. To 

which is prefixed, Overbeck's Introduction from De Wette's 
Handbook, translated by Joseph Dare, B.A. Vol. I. 

9. Ewald's Commentary on the Prophets op the Old Testament. 

Translated by the Eev. J. Frederick Smith. Vol. I. General 
Introduction; Toel, Amos, Hosea, and Zakharya 9 — 11. 

The Fourth Year (1876) : 

10. Zelleb's Acts of the Apostles. Vol. II. and last. 

11. Keim's History of Jesus of Nazara. Vol. II. Translated by 

the Eev. E. M. Geldart. The Sacred Youth; Self-Eecognition ; 
Decision. 

12. Ewald's Prophets of the Old Testament. Vol. II. Yesaya, 

Obadya, Mikha. 

The Fifth Year (1877) : 

13. Paulinism : a Contribution to the History of Primitive Christian 
"IS. Theology. By Professor 0. Pfleiderer, of Jena. Translated by 

E. Peters. 2 vols. 

14. Keim's History of Jesus op Nazara. Translated by A. Eansom. 

Vol. III. The First Preaching ; the "Works of Jesus ; the 
Disciples ; and the Apostolic Mission. 



The Sixth Year (1878) : 

16. Baub's (F. C), Church History op the First Three Centuries. 

Translated from the third German Edition. Edited by the 
Eev. Allan Menzies (in 2 vols.). Vol. I. 

17. Hausrath's History of the ISTew Testament Times. The 

Time of Jesus. Translated hy the Eevds. C. T. Poynting and 
P. Quenzer (in 2 vols.). Vol. I. 

18. Ewald's Commentary on the Prophets of the Old Testament. 

Translated by the Eev. J. Frederick Smith. Vol. III. !N"ahiiin, 
Ssephanya, Habaqquq, Zakharya 12 — 14, Yeremya. 

TY^e Seventh Y&ax (1879): 

19. Kbim's History of Jesus of Nazara. Vol. IV. The Galilean 

Storms ; Signs of the approaching Fall ; Eeoognition of the 
Messiah. 

20. Baur's Church History. Vol. II. and last. 

21. Ewald's Commentary on the Prophets. Vol. IV. Hezeqiel, 

Yesaya xl. — Ixvi. 

The Eighth Year (1880) : 

22. Hausrath's New Testament Times. The Time of Jesus. Vol. 

II. and last. 

23. Ewald's Commentary on the Psalms. Translated by the Eev. 

24. E. Johnson, M.A. 2 vols. 

The Ninth Year (1881) : 

25. Keim's History of Jesus of Nazara. Vol. V. The Messianic 

Progress to Jerusalem. 

26. Ewald's Commentary on the Prophets. Vol. V. and last. 

Haggai, Zakharya, Malaki, Yona, Barukh, Daniel. 

27. A Protestant Commentary on the Books of the New Tes- 

tament : with General and Special Introductions. Edited by 
Professors P. W. Schmidt and F. von Holzendorff. Translated 
from the Third German Edition by the Eev. F. H. Jones, B.A. 
(in 3 vols.). Vol. I. Matthew to Acts. 

The Tenth Year (1882) : 

28. Ewald's Commentary on the Book of Job. Translated by the 

Eev. J. Frederick Smith (in 1 vol.). 

29. Protestant Commentary. Vol. II. The Pauline Epistles to 

Galatians. 

30. Keim's History of Jesus op Nazara. Vol. VI. and last. 

P>eyond these, the following Worlcs are in the hands of Trans- 
lators, and will be included in the next years' Subscriptions : 
Protestant Commentary. Vol. III. and last. 
ScHBADER (Professor E.) The Old Testament and Cuneiform 

Inscriptions (in 2 vols.). 
Pfleiderer's Philosophy of Eeligion. Translated by the Eev. 
Alexander Stewart, of Dundee. 

WILLIAMS & NOEGATE. 

14, Henrietta Sthekt, Covent Gtarcen, 
London, W.C. 



14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London; 
20, South Fbbdebick Street, Edinburgh. 
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WILLIAMS AND NOMATE'S PUBLICATIONS. 



Agnostic's Progress, An, from the Known 
to the Unknown. Crown 8vo, cl. 5s. 

All (Syed Ameer) Life of Mohammed. A 
Critical Examination of the Life and 
Teachings of Mohammed, from a 
Mohammedan Standpoint, including 
Chapters on Polygamy, Slavery, Mos- 
lem Eationalism, Moslem Mysticism, 
&o. Crown 8vo, cloth. 9s. 

AMella (Oonnt Goblet d') The Contem- 
porary Evolution of Religious Thought 
in England, America and India. Trans- 
lated by the Rev. J. Moden. 8vo, 
cloth. 10s. M. 

Attwell (Professor H.) Table of Aryan 
(Indo-European) Languages, showing 
their Classification and Affinities, with 
copious Notes ; to which is added, 
Grimm's Law of the Interchange of 
Mute Consonants, with numerous Illus- 
trations. A "Wall Map for the use of 
Colleges and Lecture-rooms. 2nd 
Edition. Mounted with rollers. lO.s'. 

Table of the Aryan Languages, with 

Notes and Illustrations. 4to, boards. 

7s. 6(i. 

Bannister (Kev. Dr. J.) Glossary of Cornish 
Names, Ancient and Modern, Local, 
Eamily, Personal, 20,000 Celtic and 
other Names in use in Cornwall. 8vo, 
cloth. 12s. 

Banr (P. 0.) Church History of the First 
Three Centuries. Translated from the 
Third German Edition. Edited by 
Rev. Allan Menzies. 2 vols. 8vo, 
cloth. 21s. 

2000/7/87 



Baur (P. C.) Paul, the Apostle of Jesus 
Christ, his Life and Work, his Epistles 
and Doctrine. A Contribution to a 
Critical History of Primitive Chris- 
tianity. Translated by Rev. A. Men- 
zies. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth. 21s. 

Bayldon (Rev. G.) Icelandic Grammar. An 
Elementary Grammar of the Old Norse 
or Icelandic Language. 8vo, cl. 7s. 6rf. 

Beard (Rev. 0.) Lectures on the Refor- 
mation of the Sixteenth Century in 
its Relation to Modern Thought and 
Knowledge. (Hibbert Lectures, 1883.) 
8vo, cloth. (Cheap Edition, 4s. &d.) 

10s. &d. 

Port Eoyal, a Contribution to the 

History of Religion and Literature in 
France. 2 vols. Svo. 12s. 

Beard (Eev. Dr. J. E.) The Autobiography 
of Satan. Crown Svo, cloth. 7s. ^d. 



Bernstein and Kirsch. 
mathy and Lexicon. 
Syriaoa cum Lexico. 
Svo, cloth. 



Syriac Ohresto- 

Chrestomathia 

2 vols, in 1. 

7s. Qd. 



Bible, translated by Samuel Sharpe, being 
a Revision of the Authorized English 
Version. 5th Edition of the Old Tes- 
tament, 9 th Edition of the New Tes- 
tament. Svo, roan. 4s. &d. 

vide also Testament. 

Bleek (P.) Lectures on the Apocalypse. 
Edited by Dr. S. Davidson. 8vo, 
cloth. 10s. M. 



Williams and Norgate's 



Bopp (F.) Oomparative (jrammar of the 
Sanscrit, Zend, Greek, Latin, Lithu- 
anian, Gothic, German, and Slavonic 
Languages. Translated by E. B. East- 
wick. 4th Edition. 3 vols. 8vo, 
cloth. 31.?. Qd. 

Brewster (H. B.) The Theories of Anarchy 
and of Law : a Midnight Debate. 
Crown 8vo, parchment. 5«. 

Christ, the, and the Fathers | or the Ee- 
formers of the Eoman Empire : being 
a Critical Analysis of the Religious 
Thouglits and Opinion derived from 
their Lives and Letters, as well as 
from the Latin and Greek Fathers of 
the Eastern and "Western Empires 
until the Nicene Council, with a brief 
Sketch of the Continuation of Chris- 
tianity until the Present Day in accor- 
dance with the Comparative Method 
of Historical Science. By an Histori- 
cal Scientist. Crown 8vo, cl. Is. 6d. 

Oobbe (Miss F. Power) The Peak in Darien, 
and other Inquiries touching Concerns 
of the Soul and the Body. Crown 
Sto, cloth. 7s. 6d. 

A Faithless 'World. With Additions 

and a Preface. Bvo, cloth. 2s. 6d. 

The Duties of Women. A Course 

of Lectures delivered in London and 
Clifton. 2nd Edition. Crown 8vo, 
cloth. 5s. 

■ The Hopes of the Human Eaoe, Here- 
after and Here. Essays on the Life 
after Death. AVith a Preface having 
special reference to Mr. Mill's Essay 
on Eeligion. 2nd Edition. Cr. 8vo. 5s. 

Alone to the Alone. Prayers for 

Theists, by several Contributors. 3rd 
Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth. 5,s. 

Broken Lights. An Inquiry into 

the Present Condition and Euture 
Prospects of Religious Faith. 3rd 
Edition. 5^. 

Dawning Lights. An Inquiry con- 
cerning the Secular Results of the New 
Reformation. 8vo, cloth. 5s. 



Oobbe (Miss F. P.) Darwinism in Morals, 
and (13) other Essays (Religion in 
Childhood, Unconscious Cerebration, 
Dreams, the Devil, Auricular Confes- 
sion, &c. &c.). 8vo, cloth. 5s. 

Dante's Inferno, the Puigatorio, and the 
Paradiso. Translated into Greek verse 
by Mussurus Pasha, D.C.L. 3 vols. 
8vo, cloth. each 12s. 

Davids (T. W. Ehys) Lectures on the 
Origin and Growth of Religion, as 
illustrated by some Points in the His- 
tory of Indian Buddhism. (Hibbert 
Lectures, 1881.) 8vo, cloth. 10s. 6a!. 

Day (Dr. F.) The Fishes of Great Britain 
and Ireland ; being a Natural History 
of such as are known to inhabit the 
Seas and Fresh Waters of the British 
Isles. 179 Plates. 2 vols. imp. 8vo, 
cloth. £5. 15s. 6rf. 

Delitzsch (Professor F. E.) The Hebrew 
Language viewed in the Light of Assy- 
rian Research. Crown. 8vo, cloth. 4s. 

Dipavamsa, the : a Buddhist Historical 
Record in the Pali Language. Edited, 
with an English Translation, by Dr. 
H. Oldenberg. 8vo, cloth. 21s. 

Echoes of Holy Thoughts ! arranged as 
Private Meditations before a Fii-st 
Communion. 2nd Edition, with a 
Preface by Rev. J. Hamilton Thom. 
Printed with red lines. Fcap. 8vo, 
cloth. 2s. 6d. 

Engelhardt (0.) Denmark in the Early Iron 
Age. Illustrated by recent Discoveries 
in the Peat-Mosses of Slesvig. 33 
Plates (giving representations of up- 
wards of a thousand objects), Maps, 
and numerous other Illustrations on 
wood. 4to, cloth. 31s. 6d 

Evans (George) An Essay on Assyriology. 
With 4to Tables of Assyrian Inscrip- 
tions. 8vo, cloth. 5s. 

Ewald's (Dr. H.) Commentary on the Pro- 
phets of the Old Testament. Trans- 
lated by the Rev. J. F. Smith. Com- 
plete in 5 vols. Vol. I. General In- 
troduction, Yoel, Amos, Hosea and 



Catalogue. 



Zakharya 9 — 11. Vol. II. Yesaya, 
Obadya and Mikha. Vol. III. Nahum, 
Ssephanya, Habaqqiiq, Zaoharya, 
Yeremya. Vol. IV. Hezekiel, Yesaya 
xl. — Ixvi. Vol. V. and last, Haggai, 
Zakharya, Malaki, Jona, Baruc, 
Daniel, Appendix and Index. 8vo, 
cloth. 5 vols. Each 10s. 6rf. 

Oommentary on the Psalms. Trans- 
lated by the Eev. E. Johnson, M.A. 
2 Yols. 8vo, cloth. Each \Qs. 6d 

. Oommentary on the Book of Job, 

with Translation. Translated from 
the German by the Eev. J. Frederick 
Smith. 8vo, cloth. 10s. Qd. 

rrankforter (Dr. 0.) Handbook of Pahj 
being an Elementary Grammar, a 
Chrestomathy, and a Glossary. 8vo, 
cloth. 16s. 

luerst (Dr. Jul.) Hebrew and Chaldee 
Lexicon to the Old Testament. 4th 
Edition, improved and enlarged. Trans- 
lated by Eev. Dr. Samuel Davidson. 
Eoyal 8vo, cloth. 21s. 

Kept also half-bound morocco. 26s. 

Gill (0.) The Evolution of Christianity. 
2nd Edition. With Dissertations in 
Answer to Criticism. 8vo, cloth. 12s. 

Goldsclmiidt (H, E.) German Poetry; with 
the English Versions of the best Trans- 
lators. Poems of Goethe, Schiller, 
Freiligrath, Biirger, Heine, Uhland, 
Korner, &c. &c. Translated by Car- 
lyle, Anster, Blaokie, Sir Th. Martin, 
Shelley, Lord Ellesmere, LordLytton, 
Coleridge, Longfellow, Edgar Buwring, 
Garnett, &c. 8vo, cloth. 5s. 

Gostwick (J.) and E. Harrison. Outlines 
of German Literature. Dedicated to 
Thos. Carlyle. New Edition. 8vo. 10s. 

Gould (Eev. S. Baring) Lost and Hostile 
Gospels. An Account of the Toledo th 
Jesher, two Hebrew Gospels circulat- 
ing in the Middle Ages, and extant 
Fragments of the Gospels of the first 
Three Centuries of Petrine andPauline 
Origin. Crown 8vo, cloth. 7s. M. 



Hanson (Sir E, D.) The Apostle Paul and 
the Preaching of Christianity in the 
Primitive Church. By Sir E. D. 
Hanson, Chief Justice of South Aus- 
tralia, Author of " The Jesus of His- 
tory," &c. 8vo, cloth. (Published at 
12s.) 7s. U. 

Hardy (E. Spenoe) Manual of Buddhism in 
its Modern Development. Translated 
from Cingalese MSS. 2nd Edition, 
with a complete Index and Glossary. 
8vo, cloth. 21s. 

Eastern [Buddhist] Monaohism ; an 

Account of the Oilgin, Laws, Disci- 
pline, Sacred Writings, &c. &c. of 
the Order of Mendicants founded by 
Gotama Buddha. 8vo, cloth. 12s. 

Hausrath. History of the Uew Testament 
Times. The Time of Jesus. By Dr. 
A. Hausrath, Professor of Theology, 
Heidelberg. Translated by the Eevds. 
C. T. Poynting and P. Quenzer. 2 
vols. 8vo, cloth. 21s. 

Hemans (Ohas. I.) Historic and Monu- 
mental Eome. A Handbook for the 
Students of Classical and Christian 
Antiquities in the Italian Capital. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 10s. 6a. 

History of Mediaeval Christianity and 

Sacred Art in Italy (A.D. 900^1500). 
2 vols. Crown 8vo, cloth. 18s. 

Jones (Eev. E. Crompton) Hymns of Duty 
and Faith, selected and arranged. 2nd 
Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth. 3s. Qd. 

Keim's History of Jesus of Nazara. Con- 
sidered in its connection with the 
National Life of Israel, and related 
in detail. Vol. I. Introduction, Sur- 
vey of Sources, Sacred and Political 
Groundwork, Eeligious Groundwork, 
Vol. II. The Sacred Youth, Self-recog- 
nition, Decision. Vol. III. The First 
Preaching, the Works of Jesus, the Dis- 
ciples, and Apostolic Mission. Vol. IV. 
Conflicts and Disillusions, Strength- 
ened Self-confidence, Last Efforts in 
Galilee, Signs of the approaching Fall, 



Williams and Norgate's 



Eecognition of the Messiali. Vol. V. 
The Messianic Progress to Jerusalem, 
The Entry into Jerusalein,The Decisive 
Struggle, The Farewell, The Last Sup- 
per. Vol. VI. The Messianic Death 
at Jerusalem, Burial and Eesurreo- 
tion, The Messiah's Place in History, 
Indices. 8 vo, cloth. Each 10s. 6^. 

Kitchin (D. B.) Introduction to the Study 
of Provenjal (Literature, Grammar, 
Texts, Glossary). Crown 8vo, cloth. 

4s. 6d. 

Enighton (W.) Struggles for Life. By 
William Knighton, LL.D., Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Eoyal Society of Literature ; 
Author of "The History of Ceylon," 
"Eorest Life in Ceylon," &c. &c. 
2nd Edition. Cloth. 10s. 6cZ. 

Euenen (Dr. A.) The EeUgion of Israel to 
the Fall of the Jewish State. Trans- 
lated by A. H. May. 3 vols. 8vo. 

31.9. U. 



Lectures on National Eeligions and 

Universal Eeligions. (Hibbert Lec- 
tures, 1882.) 8vo, cloth. 10s. M. 

Laing and Huxley. Pre -Historic Eemains 
of Caithness. By Samuel Laing, Esq., 
with iSTotes on the Human Eemains 
by Th. H. Huxley, F.E.S. 150 En- 
gravings. 8vo, cloth. 9s. 

Lane (E. W.) Arabic -EngUsh Lexicon, 

derived from the best and most copious 

Eastern Sources. Vols. I. to VII. (to 

be completed in 8 vols.). Eoyal 4to. 

Each 25s. 



Vol. VIII. Fasc. \. Edited by 

Stanley Lane-Poole. 4to. 6s. 

Latham (Dr. E. Gr.) Two Dissertations on 
the Hamlet of Saxo-Grammatious and 
of Shakespear. 8vo. 5s. 

Laurie (Professor Simon) EtMoa | or the 
Ethics of Eeason. By Scotus Novan- 
ticus. 8vo, cloth. 6s. 



Metaphysica Nova et Vetusta : a 

Eeturii to Dualisn:!. 8vo, cloth. 6s. 



Lyall (0. J., M.A., O.I.E.) Ancient Arabian 
Poetry, chiefly prae Islamic ; Transla- 
tions, with an Introduction and Notes. 
Foolscap 4to, cloth. 10s. Qd. 

Macan (E. W.) The Eesurreotion of Jesus 
Christ. An Essay in three Chapters. 
Published for the Hibbert Trustees. 
8vo, cloth. 5s. 

Maokay (E. W.) Sketch of the Else and 
Progress of Christianity. 8vo, cloth. 
(Published at 10s. M.) 6s. 

Massey (Gerald) A Book of the Beginnings. 
Containing an Attempt to recover and 
reconstitute the lost Origines of the 
Myths and Mysteries, Types and Sym- 
bols, Eeligion and Language, with 
Egypt for the Mouthpiece and Africa 
as the Birthplace. 2 vols. Imperial 
Svo, cloth. 30s. 

The Natural Genesis ; or Part the 

Second of "A Book of the Begin- 
nings." 2 vols. Imp. 8vo, cloth. 30s. 

MiUnda Panho, the. Being Dialogues 
between King Milinda and the Bud- 
dhist Sage Nagasena. The PaU Text, 
edited by V. Trenckner. Svo. 21s. 

vide also Pali Miscellany. 

Mind, a Quarterly Eeview of Psychology 
and Philosophy. Nos.l— 40. 1876-85. 
8vo, each 3s. Annual Subscription, 
post free, 12s. 

Miiller (Professor Max) Lectures on the 
Origin and Growth of Eeligion, as 
illustrated by the Eeligions of India. 
(Hibbert Lectures, 1878.) Svo, clotL 

10s. 6d 

Mbelungenlied. The Fall of the Mbel- 
ungers, otherwise the Book of Kriem- 
hild. An English Translation by W. 
K Lettsom. Crown Svo, cloth. 7s. 6d 

Norris (E.) Assyrian Dictionary. Intended 
to further the Study of the Cuneiform 
Inscriptions of Assyria and Babylonia. 
Vols. L to IIL 4to, cloth. Each 28s. 



Catalogue. 



O'Ourry (Eug.) Lectures on the Social 
Life, Manners and Civilization of the 
People of Ancient Erinn. Edited, with 
an Introduction, by Dr. "W. K. Sullivan. 
Numerous Wood Engravings of Arms, 
Ornaments, &c. 3 vols. 8vo. 42s. 

Oldenberg (Prof. H.) Buddha, his Life, his 
Doctrine, and his Order. Translated 
byDr. Wm. Hoey, B.C.S. 8vo. 18s. 

vide Vinaya Pitakam. 

Pali Miscellany, byV. Trenckner. Part I. 
The Latroductory Part of the MiHnda 
Panho, with an English Translation 
and Notes. 8vo. ^s. 

Peill (Rev. George) The Threefold Basis of 
Universal Eestitution. Crown 8vo, 
cloth. 3s. 

Perrin (E. S.) EeUgion of Philosophy, The; 
or the Unification of Knowledge. A 
Comparison of the chief Philosophical 
and Eehgious Systems of the World. 
8vo, cloth. 16s. 

Pfleiderer (0.) Pauhnism ! a Contribution 
to the History of Primitive Christian 
Theology. Translated by E. Peters. 
2 vols. 8vo. 21s. 

■ Philosophy of Eehgion on the Basis 

of its History. I. History of the Phi- 
losophy of Eeligion from Spinoza to 
the present Day. Translated by the 
Eev. Allan Menzies and the Eev. 
Alex. Stewart, of Dundee. 2 vols. 
8vo. 21s. 

Lectures on the Influence of the 



Apostle Paul on the Development 
of Christianity. (Hibbert Lectures, 
1885.) 8vo, cloth. 10s. 6d 

Platonis Philebus, with Introduction, 
Notes and Appendix ; together with 
a Critical Letter on the "Laws" of 
Plato, and a Chapter of Palseographi- 
cal Eemarks, by the Eev. Dr. Chas. 
Badham, D.D. 2nd Edition, enlarged. 
8vo, cloth. 4:S. 



Platonis Euthydemus et Laches, with 
Critical Notes and "Epistola critica" 
to the Senate of the Leyden Univer- 
sity, by the Eev. C. Badham, D.D. 
8vo, cloth. 4s. 

■ Oonvivium (Symposium), with Cri- 



tical Notes and an Epistola (de Platonis 
Legibus) to Dr. Thompson, Master of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, by the 
Eev. C. Badham, D.D. 8vo, cloth. 4s. 

Poole (Eeg. L.) Illustrations of the History 
of Medieval Thought in the Depart- 
ments of Theology and Ecclesiastical 
Politics. (Printed for the Hibbert 
Trustees.) 1884. 8vo, cloth. 10s. 6a!. 

Pratt (Dr. Henry) New Aspects of Life 
and Eeligion. 440 pp. Crown 8vo, 
cloth. 7s. 6d 

Protestant Commentary, A Short, on the 
Books of the New Testament : with 
general and special Introductions. 
Edited by Professors P. W. Schmidt 
and F. von Holzendorff. Translated 
from the Third German Edition, by 
the Eev. F. H. Jones, B.A. 3 vols. 
8vo, cloth. Each IDs. 6rf. 

Quarry (Eev. J.) Genesis and its Author- 
ship. Two Dissertations. 2ndEdition, 
with Notice of Animadversions of the 
Bishop of Natal. 8vo. 12s. 

Eenan (E.) On the Influence of the Insti- 
tutions, Thought and Culture of Eome 
on Christianity and the Development 
of the Catholic Church. (Hibbert 
Lectures, 1880.) 8vo, cloth. (Cheap 
Edition, 2s. 6d.) 10s. M. 

Eenouf (P. le Page) Lectures on the Origin 
and Growth of Eeligion as illustrated 
by the Eeligion of Ancient Egypt. 
(Hibbert Lectures, 1879.) 2nd Edi- 
tion. 8vo, cloth. 10s. 6rf. 

Seville (Dr. Alb.) Prolegomena of the His- 
tory of Eeligions. With an Introduc- 
tion by Professor F. Max Miiller. 
8vo, cloth. 10s. M. 
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Eeville (Dr. Alb.) On tlie Native Eeligions 
of Mexico and Peru. Translated by 
the Kev. P. H. Wioksteed. (Hibbert 
Lectures, 1884.) 8vo, cloth. 10s. &d. 

The Song of Songs, commonly called 

the Song of Solomon, or the Canticle. 
Cro-wn Svo, cloth. Is. &d. 

Ehys (Prof, J., M.A.) Lectures on the 
Origin and Growth of Eeligion as 
illustrated by Celtic Heathendom. 
(Hibbert Lectures, 1886.) Bvo, cloth. 

Eoget (P. P.) An Introduction to Old 
French. By F. F. Eoget, of Geneva 
University ; Tutor for Comparative 
Philology,Edinburgh. (History, Gram- 
mar, Chrestomathy, and Glossary. ) 400 
pp. Crown Svo, cloth. 6s. 

Sadi. The Guhstan (Eose-Garden). Per- 
sian Text, with Vocabulary by John- 
.son. Eoyal Svo, cloth. 15s. 

Saltus (E.) Anatomy of Negation. Crown 
Svo, cloth. 7s. M. 

Samuelson (James) Views of the Deity, 
Traditional and Scientific : a Contri- 
bution to the Study of Theological 
Science. Crown Svo, cloth. 4s. &d. 

Savage (M. J.) Beliefs about the Bible. 
By the Eev. M. J. Savage, of the 
Unity Church, Boston, Mass. 8vo, 
cloth. 7s. Qd. 

Sayce (Prof. A. H.) Lectures on the Origin 
and Growth of Eeligion as illustrated 
by the Babylonian Eeligion. (Hib- 
bert Lectures, 1887.) Svo, cloth. 

10s. 6d 

Schmidt (A.) Shakespeare Lexicon. A 
complete Dictionary of all the English 
Words, Phrases, and Constructions in 
the Works of the Poet. 2 vols. Imp. 
Svo, 28s. ; cloth, 31s. 6d 

Schrader (Professor E.) The Cuneiform 
Inscriptions and the Old Testament. 
Translated from the second Enlarged 
Edition, with Additions by the Author, 
by the Eev. Owen C. Whitehouse, 
M.A. With a Map. 2 vols. Svo, 
cloth. 21s. 



Sohurman (J. G.) Kantian Ethics and the 
Ethics of Evolution. A Critical Study. 
(Published by the Hibbert Trustees.) 
Svo, cloth. 5«. 

Seth (A.) The Development from Kant to 
Hegel, with Chapters on the Philoso- 
phy of Eeligion. (Published by the 
Hibbert Trustees.) Svo, cloth. 5s. 

Sharpe (Samuel) History of the Hebrew 
Nation and its Literature. With an 
Appendix on the Hebrew Chronology. 
4th Edition, 487 pp. Svo, cl. 7s. &d. 

The Decree of Canopus, in Hiero- 
glyphics and Greek, with Translations 
and an Explanation of their Hiero- 
glyphical Characters. 16 Plates. Svo, 
cloth. 7s. 6d 

Hebrew Inscriptions from the Valleys 

between Egypt and Mount Sinai, in 
their Original Characters, with Trans- 
lations and an Alphabet. 2 Parts. 20 
Plates. Svo, cloth. 7s. %d. 

vide also Bible, and Testament. 



Smith (Arthur M.) A System of Political 

Economy. 2nd Edition. 502 pp. 
Crown Svo, cloth. 7s. &d. 

Smith (Eev. J. P.) Studies in Eeligion 
under German Masters. Essays on 
Herder, Goethe, Lessing, Frank, and 
Lang. Crown Svo, cloth. 5s. 

vide Ewald's Prophets and Job. 

Socin (A.) Arabic Grammar. Paradigms, 
Literature, Chrestomathy, and Glos- 
sary. Translated into English. Crown 
Svo, cloth. 7s. &d. 

Sophocles. The Greek Text critically 
revised, with the aid of MSS., newly 
collated and explained. By Eev. F. H. 
M. Blaydes. I. Philoctetes. II. Tra- 
chinia3. III. Electra. IV. Ajax. Svo, 
cloth. Each 6s. 

Spencer (Herbert) Pirst Principles. 7th 
Thousand, withanAppendix. Svo. 16s. 

4th 
34s. 



— The Principles of Biology. 
Thousand. 2 vols. Svo. 
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Spencer (Herbert) The Principles of Psy- 
chology. 4th Thousand. 2 vols. 
8vo. 36s. 

The Principles of Sociology. 3rd 

Thousand. Vol. T. 21s. 

Ceremonial Institutions. (Principles 

of Sociology, Vol. II. Parti.) 8vo. 7s. 

Political Institutions. (Principles of 

Sociology, Vol. II. Parts.) 8vo. 12s. 

Ecclesiastical Institutions. 2nd Edi- 
tion. 8vo, cloth. 5s. 

The Data of Ethics. Being the 

First Portion of the Principles of 
Ethics. 8vo, cloth. 8s. 

The Study of Sociology. Library 

Edition (being the 9th), with a Post- 
script. 8vo, cloth. 10s. Qd. 

Education: Intellectual, Moral, and 

Physical. 8vo, cloth. 6s. 

The same, cheaper Edition, 12 th 

Thousand. 12mo, cloth. 2s. Qd. 

Essays ! Scientific, Political, and 

Speculative. (Being the First and 
Second Series re -arranged, and con- 
taining an additional Essay.) 2 vols. 
4th Thousand. 8vo, cloth. 16s. 

Essays. (Third Series.) Including 

the Classification of the Sciences. 3rd 
Edition. 8vo. 8s. 

Descriptive Sociology, or Groups 

of Sociological Facts. Compiled and 
abstracted by Professor D. Duncan, 
of Madras, Dr. Eichard Sheppig, and 
James Collier. FoUo, boards. No. 1. 
English, 18s. ISo. 2. Ancient Ameri- 
can Races, 16s. No. 3. Lowest Eaces, 
Negritto Eaces, Polynesians, 18s. No. 
4. African Eaces, 16s. No. 5. Asiatic 
Eaces, 18s. No. 6. American Eaces, 
18s. No. 7. Hebrews and Phoenicians, 
21s. No. 8. The French Civilization, 
30s. 

Spinoza. Four Essays by Professors Land, 
Van Vloten, and Kuno Fischer, and 
by E. Eenan. Edited by Professor 
Knight, of St. Andrews. Crown 8vo, 
cloth. 5s. 



Stephens (G-eorge) Old Northern Eunic 
Monuments of Scandinavia and En- 
gland, now first collected and deci- 
phered. Numerous Engravings on 
Wood and 15 Plates. 3 vols. Each 50s. 

Stokes (Geo. J.) The Objectivity of Truth. 
8vo, cloth. 5s. 

Stokes (Whi^y) Old Irish Glossaries. 
Cormac's Glossary. O'Davoran's Glos- 
sary. A Glossary to the Calendar of 
Oingus the Cuidee. Edited, with an 
Introduction and Index. 8vo, cloth. 

10s. &d. 

Middle-Breton Hours. Edited, with 

a Translation and Glossary. 8vo, 
boards. 6s. 

- — ■ The Creation of the World. A 

Mystery in Ancient Cornish. Edited, 
with Translations and Notes. 8vo, 
cloth. 6s. 

Strack (H. L.) Hebrew Grammar. Para- 
digms, Literature, Chrestomathy, and 
Glossary. Crown 8vo, cloth. 4s. Qd. 

Strauss (Dr. D. F.) Life of Jesus for the 
People. The Authorized English Edi- 
tion. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth. 24s. 

Sullivan (W. Z.) Celtic Studies, from the 
German of Dr. Hermann Ebel, with 
an Introduction on the Roots, Stems 
and Derivatives, and on Case-endings 
of Nouns in the Indo-European Lan- 
guages. 8vo, cloth. 10s. 

Taine (H.) Enghsh Positivism. A Study 
of John Stuart Mill. Translated by 
T. D. Haye. Crown 8vo, cloth. 3s. 

Talmud of Jerusalem. Translated for the 
first time into English by Dr. Moses 
Schwab, of the Biblioth^que Nation- 
ale, Paris. Vol. I. The Treatise of 
Berakhoth (Blessings). Foolscap 4to. 

9s. 

Tayler (Eev. John James) An Attempt to 
ascertain the Character of the Fourth 
Gospel, especially in its relation to the 
first Three. 2nd Edition. 8vo, cl. 5s. 
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Testament, The New. Translated by S. 
Sharpe, Author of " The History of 
Egypt," &c. 14th Thousand. Fcap. 
8vo, cloth. Is. 6(i. 

Thoughts (365) for Every Day in the Tear. 
Selected from the Writings of Spiri- 
tuaUy-minded Persons. By the Author 
of " Visiting my Kelations." Printed 
with red lines. Crown ^vo, cl. 2s. 6c?. 

Turpie (Dr. D, MoO.) The Old Testament 
in the New. The Quotations from 
the Old Testament in the New classi- 
fied according to their Agreement with 
or Variation from the Original : the 
various Eeadings and Versions of the 
Passages, Critical Notes. Eoyal 8vo, 
cloth. 12s. 

Manual of the Ohaldee Language : 

containing Grammar of the Biblical 
Chaldee and of the Targums, a Chres- 
tomathy, Selections from the Targums, 
with a Vocabulary. Square 8vo, cL 7s. 

Vinaya Pitakam ; one of the principal 
Buddhist Holy Scriptures. Edited in 
Pali by Dr. H. Oldenberg. In 5 vols. 
Svo. Each 21s. 

Wallis (H. ¥.) The Oosmology of the Eig- 
Veda : an Essay. Svo, cloth. 5s. 



What I have Taught my Children. By 
a Member of the Theistic Church. 
12mo, cloth. ^s- 6^- 

Williams (Eev, Dr. Eowland) The Hebrew 
Prophets, during the Assyrian and 
Babylonian Empires. 2 vols. 8vo, 
cloth. 22s. 6rf. 

Psalms and Litanies, Counsels and 

Collects, for Devout Persons. Ecap. 
4to, cloth extra. 12s. ^d. 

Broadchalke Sermon - Essays on 



Nature, Mediation, Atonement, Abso- 
lution, &c. Crown 8vo, cloth. 7s. ^d. 

Wright (G. H. B.) The Book of Job. A 

new critically revised Translation, with 
Essays on Scansion, Date, &c. 8vo, 
cloth. 6s. 

Zeller (Dr. E.) The Contents and Origin 
of the Acts of the Apostles critically 
investigated. Preceded by Dr. Fr. 
Overbeck's Introduction to the Acts 
of the Apostles from De Wette's Hand- 
book. Translated by Joseph Dare. 2 
vols. Svo, cloth. 21s. 

Zompolides (Dr. D.) A Course of Modern 
Greek, or the Greek Language of the 
Present Day. I. The Elementary 
Method. Crown Svo. 5s. 
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Beard (Rev. Chas.) Port Royal, a Contribution to the History of 
Religion and Literature in France. Cheaper Edition. 2 vols. Crown 8 vo. 12s 

Bopp's Comparative Grammar of the Sanscrit, Zend, Greeks Latin, 
Lithuanian, Gothic, German, and Slavonic Languages. Translated by E. B. 
Eastwick. Fourth Edition. 3 vols. 8vo. cloth 31s 6d 

Brewster. The Theories of Anarchy and of Law : A Midnight 
Debate. By H. B. Brewster, Es a. Crown 8vo. parchment ^s 

Christ (The) and the Fathers, or the Reformers of the Roman 
Empire ; being a Critical Analysis of the religious thoughts and opinion 
derived from their lives and letters, as well as from the Latin and Greek 
Fathers of the Eastern and Western Empires until the Nicene Council, with 
a Brief Sketch of the Continuation of Christianity until the Present Day in 
accordance with the Comparative Method of Historical Science. By an His- 
torical Scientist. Bvo. cloth ys 6d 

Cobbe (Miss F. P.) The Hopes of the Human Race, Hereafter and 
Here. Essays on the Life after Death. With a Preface having special 
reference to Mr. Mill's Essay on Religion. Second Edition. Crown Bvo. 
cloth ^s 

Cobbe (Miss F. P,) Darwinism in Morals, and (13) other Essays. 
(Religion in Childhood, Unconscious Cerebration, Dreams, the Devil, 
Auricular Confession, &c. &c.) 400 pp. Bvo. cloth (pub. at 10s) ^s 

Cobbe (Miss F. P.) The Duties of Women. A Course of Lectures 
delivered in London and Clifton. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth ^s 

Cobbe (Miss F. P.) The Peak in Darien, and other Riddles of Life 
and Death. Crown Bvo. cloth ys 6d 
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Cobbe (Miss F. P.) A Faithless World. With Additions and a 
Preface. 8vo. cloth 2* 6rf 

Cobbe (Miss F. P.) Broken Lights. An Inquiry into the Present 
Condition and P\iture Prospects of Religious Faith. Third Edition. Crown 
8vo. cloth _ 5* 

Cobbe (Miss F. P.) Dawning Lights. An Inquiry concerning the 

Secular Results of the New Reformation. 8vo. cloth 5* 

Cobbe (Miss F. P.) Alone to the Alone. Prayers for Theists, by 
several Contributors. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt edges 5* 

Echoes of Holy Thoughts : arranged as Private Meditations before a 
First Communion. Second Edition, with a Preface by the Rev. J. Hamilton 
Thom, of Liverpool. Printed with red lines. Crown 8vo. cloth zs 6d. 

Evolution of Christianity, The. By Charles Gill. Second Edition, 

with Dissertations in answer to Criticism. 8vo. cloth 125 

Gould (S, Baring) Lost and Hostile Gospels. An Account of the 

Toledoth Jesher, two Hebrew Gospels circulating in the Middle Ages, and 
extant Fragments of the Gospels of the First Three Centuries of Petrine and 
Pauline Origin. By the Rev. S. Baring Gould. Crown 8vo. cloth. 7^ 6d 

Jones (Rev. R. Crompton) Hymns of Duty and Faith, selected and 
arranged. Second Edition. 247 pp. Foolscap 8vo. cloth ^s 6d 

Mackay (R W.) Sketch of the Rise and Progress of Christianity. 
8vo. cloth (pub. at 10s 6d) 6s 

Mind : a Quarterly Review of Psychology and Philosophy. Contri- 
butions by Mr. Herbert Spencer, Professor Bain, Mr. Henry Sidgwick, Mr. 
Shadworth H. Hodgson, Professor Flint, Mr. James Sully, the Rev. John 
-Venn, the Editor (Professor Croom Robertson), and others. Vols. I. to XII., 
1876-87, each i3.y. Cloth, 13^ 1 2.S per annum, post free 

Oldenberg (Prof. H.) Buddha: his Life, his Doctrine, his Order. 

Translated by William Hoey, m.a., d.lit.. Member of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, Asiatic Society of Bengal, &c., of Her Majesty's Bengal Civil Service. 
Cloth, gilt 18s 
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Saltus. The Anatomy of Negation. By Edgar Saltus, Author of 
"The Ehilosophy of Disenchantment." Crown 8vo. cloth 7^ 6d 



Samuelson ( Jas.) Views of the Deity, Traditional and Scientific ; a 
Contribution to the Study of Theological Science. By James Samuelson, 
Esq., of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law, Founder and former Editor of 
the Quarterly Journal of Science. Crown 8vo. cloth 4~s 6d 



Sharpe (S.) History of the Hebrew Nation and its Literature, with 
an Appendix on the Hebrew Chronology. Fourth Edition. 487 pp. 8vo. 
cloth 7.S 6d 

Sharpe (S.) Bible. The Holy Bible, translated by Samuel Sharpe, 
being a Revision of the Authorized English Version. Fourth Edition of the 
Old Testament ; Eighth Edition of the New Testament. 8vo. roan 4,? 6d 



Sharpe (S.) The New Testament. 
Text. 14th Thousand, fcap. 8vo. cloth 



Translated from Griesbach's 
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Smith (Rev. J. Fred.) Studies in Religion under German Masters 
Essays on Herder, Goethe, Lessing, Franck, and Lang. By the Rev. J. 
Frederick. Smith, of Mansfield. Crown 8vo. cloth ^s 

Spinoza. Four Essays, by Professors J. Land, Kuno Fischer, 
Van Vloten, and Ernzst Renan. Edited, with an Introduction, by 
Professor W. Knight, of St. Andrews. 8vo. cloth ^s 

Strauss (Dr. D. F.) New Life of Jesus, for the People. The 
Authorized English Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. cloth 24^ 

Thoughts for Every Day in the Year. Selected from the Writings of 
Spiritually-minded Persons. By the Author of "Visiting my Relations." 
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Williams (Dr. Rowland) The Hebrew Prophets. 
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